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Tom Benton’s Luck The [Magic Nuts 
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aL SENSES Sr “ 
The Lounger 


THE following «unsolicited testimonials” are published by permis- 
sion of their writers, the Hon. John Hay, ee of State, and the 
Right Hon. James Bryce, M.P.:— 


AUGUST I1, 1898: 
I must congratulate you on the first monthly number of Zhe Critic. 
I have just-read it through—every word of it. It-is all good stuff—and 
seventeen of the pictures I want to keep. 
Yours faithfully, 
JOHN Hay. 


SEPTEMBER 9, 1898. 

I thank you tor sending me the first number of 7ke Critic in its 
new form, and congratulate you, not merely on its form,;*both handsome 
and convenient to read, but still: more on its contents. * One becomes, 
after forty, very fastidious in journalism, and learns-to skip ‘moré and 
more ; but you tempt me'to read, and to spend more time on reading criti- 
cisms than one sets out by meaning to spend, for one ‘has to take in sail 
all the time after forty, and learns to narrow’ rather than’ to widén the 
range of one’s literary curiosity. You give me the liveliest idea of what 
is passing on your side. 

So wishing all success to THE CRITIC in its new shape, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES BRYCE. 
.s ) 


Two NEWLY discovered works of Thackeray, King Glumpus” 
(1837) and “The Exquisites” (1839), recently advertised by a second- 
hand. bookseller of London for $1,000, were bought over the cable by a 
well-known New York bookseller. That the « King Glumpus ” is Thack- 
eray’s own there is no shadow of a doubt, but «The Exquisites” is ac- 


cepted as his on internal evidence, which, however, is quite convincing. © 
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ro THE BKATCH ; PAINTING BY MYRA DRUMMOND 
Lapy MARTIN (HELEN Faucit) 

ONLY THE oldest theatre-goers will remember Helen Faucit, who 
died in Wales on the 31st of October last. To a younger generation she 
is merely a name, but a very pleasant one. She began her theatrical 
career at the early age of sixteen, and was successful from the first. For 
many years she supported Macready as his leading lady. In 1851 Miss 
Faucit married Mr., now Sir, Theodore Martin, and only appeared occa- 
sionally on the stage after that. She was an actress of great refinement 
and no little power. Those who remember her claim that she: was a 
genius. Whether she was or not, she was an honor to her profession,. 
and her funeral in London was the most notable since that of Mr. Glad- 
stone. 

a) 

AN ANONYMOUS correspondent writes from Alabama to ask why, in 
the article “‘ American Author-Diplomats,” in the October Cvritic, one of 
the best known of the number was overlooked. A circular relating to 
“ The Origin and Growth of the English Constitution,” shows the refer- 
ence to be to Hannis Taylor, LL.D., late U. S. Minister to Spain. While 
Mr. Taylor is not“ one of the best-known ” of American author-diplomats, 
he certainly should have been included in the list, from which his name 
was doubtless omitted by inadvertence. Another accidental omission 
was that of Mr. Francis H. Underwood, organizer of Zhe Atlantic 
Monthly and author of many books, who served the United States as 
Consul at Glasgow and afterwards at Leith. 


A a) 
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THE CENTURY Co. has hit upon a striking means of calling attention 
to its publications, old and new. For the months of November and De- 
cember it has leased a shop at the corner of Fifth Avenue and 25th Street, 
next door above Delmonico’s, and filled its ten large show-windows with 
paintings, manuscripts, etc., used in the production of Zhe Century Maga- 
zine and the new and standard books bearing the company’s imprint. Miss 
Beaux’s portraits of Admiral Sampson and Lieut. Hobson and Dr. Weir 
Mitchell, the Grasset and Tissot cover designs, a part of the manuscript 
of Mr. Hobson’s account of the sinking of the Merrimac, the flag of the 
captain's gig of the Maine (loaned by Capt. Sigsbee), signboards, etc., from 
Porto Rico, the bronze death-mask of President Lincoln,autographs ofGrant 
and Lee and Mosby and McClellan, Wyatt Eaton’s portrait of Timothy Cole 
surrounded by Cole’s engravings—all these framed by volumes of Zhe 
Century, St. Nicholas, the Dictionary, Cyclopedia and Atlas, the Civil 
War series, Nicolay and Hay’s Lincoln, Grant’s Memoirs, Sloane’s Napo- 
leon, the authorized «Queen Victoria” and Kipling’s «Jungle Books,” 
make a display so striking that over a hundred people are sometimes 
seen in front of the windows at a time—especially at night, when electric 
lights add lustre to the scene. 

A 

MR. FRANK HARRIS, ex-editor and proprietor of Zhe Saturday 
Review, purposes publishing in book-form his “Studies of Shakespeare” 
that have been appearing in that journal. One may get an idea of the 
character of these «Studies ” by the foreword he has chosen :—*« I have 
sought in this book to do for Shakespeare the same labor of love that 
Strauss and Renan did for Jesus.” Mr. Harris flatters himself. 
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\ 
PHOTU. FOR THE CRITIC HOLLINGER & Cv. 
LigeuT. RICHMOND PEARSON HoBson 


ONE OF THE OBJECTS exhibited in connection with Zhe Century's 
Spanish War series (see preceding page) is a letter to the editor from 
Lieut. Hobson, telling of the difficulties under which his articles were pre- 
pared. The letter itself is written on a notehead bearing the name of the 
Cristobal Colon printed on it, but is dated from the Maria Teresa. This 
was some time before the Teresa had been sent north in stormy weather 
only to become a derelict. The photograph here given was made on 
Nov. 1st, when Lieut. Hobson happened to be in New York, whence he 
was called, a week later, to pursue the errant vessel which he had raised 
with much difficulty and at greatexpense. It is, in my judgment, the best 
of the photographs taken since he left the Naval Academy last spring. 


A 


THE NEW YORK Zimes has done wisely and well in securing the 
services of Mr. Henry Norman as its London correspondent. While we 
may not agree with all of Mr. Norman’s opinions, we admit that they are 
set forth in an entertaining manner. Another qualification for the posi- 
tion is his friendly feeling towards America. He has always taken pains 
to inform himself on matters concerning this country, and it is well known 
that, though an Englishman, he was educated at Harvard University. 
An admirable portrait of Mr. Norman was printed in the July-August 
number of The Critic. 
ee 
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Pas Ma ak Sa 
JAMES PRYDE 


From LONDON LIFE 
Sir Henry IrvING as ‘** Dusosc” 











JAS 





I ASKED an Englishman, who is at present in New York, to tell me 
something about Mr. James Pryde, whose clever sketch of Sir Henry 
Irving in “The Lyons Mail” is here reproduced, and this is what he said: 
“Mr. James Pryde was born in Edinburgh, and received the early part ot 
his art education in the Scottish capital. Afterward, however, he studied 
in London and Paris. Some years ago, in conjunction with Mr. W. E. 
Nicholson, he formed a partnership for the designing of posters, under 
the style and title of the ‘ Beggarstaff Bros.’ During this collaboration 
Messrs. Pryde and Nicholson produced a magnificent series of posters. 
Their ‘Don Quixote’ for Sir Henry Irving and their ‘Beefeater’ for 
Messrs. Harper & Bros. have never been equalled in strength by any Eng- 
lish poster-maker. Since the dissolution of the firm of the Beggarstaffs, 
Mr. Pryde, with the exception of the drawing for London Life, has done 
nothing for publication, but has devoted his abilities to pictures for 
private sale. What he can do in this way was clearly demonstrated at 
the exhibition of the New International Art Association in London this 
summer, where, in a collection that included the work of the best modern 
painters of England and the Continent, Mr. Pryde’s pastels proved a dis- 
tinct feature. James Pryde gets as much out of a line as did the late 
Aubrey Beardsley, and few men can convey so much breadth’ by the 
merest suggestion. It is a pity, therefore, that we do not get some more 
posters from him. ‘Dear old Jimmy Pryde,’ as he is affectionately called 
by those who know him, is one of the most popular men about town.” 
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FRoM A PORTRAIT BY Hon. JOHN COLLIEK, 1891 COURTESY OF MCCLURE’S MAGAZINE 
Mr. RUDYARD KIPLING 


THE SKETCH published in the November number of Zhe Critic, as 
from the pencil of Mr. Kipling, was not his; it was the work of an under 
graduate of Cambridge University. It was attributed to Mr. Kipling in 
the number of Ze Academy from which I purloined it, and looked enough 
like the drawings I have seen that were genuine Kiplings to be mistaken 


for one. 
. ) 


IT IS A PRETTY story again going the rounds of the papers that Mr. 
Kipling was given his peculiar name because it was at a picnic on the 
shores of Rudyard Lake in Staffordshire that his father first met the young 
girl who afterwards beCame his wife. It was a case of love at first sight. 
J. Lockwood Kipling was a designer of decorations in what is now the 
famous Doulton Pottery. The young girl was Miss Alice Macdonald, 
daughter of the Methodist minister at Endon. The young couple went 
to India soon after their marriage and it was in Bombay that Rudyard 
was born. The hand of Mr. Lockwood Kipling has not yet lost its cun- 
ning. It is his illustrations that accompany the “ Outward Bound ” edi- 
tion of his son’s complete works. He modeled the designs in clay, and 
then they were photographed for the book. 
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Mrs, EMILY CRAWFORD, who writes the Paris letter for the London 
Truth, has a paragraph about Paderewski in a recent number. The late 
President of the French Republic, M. Carnot, who was an accomplished 
musician, was captivated, Mrs. Crawford writes, by the Polish pianist. 
She speaks of Paderewski’s fine mind, and says that in his youth he was 
«like a Greek god.” 

“His small feet and clean-built figure helped him forward. The 
head was singularly characteristic. Nobody since Rochefort was a youth 
had such a head of hair. Paderewski detests Society, and hates the at- 
tentions of idle people who would cheat tedium by lionizing him. He is 
no misanthrope, but kindness itself to those who have claims on his good 
heart, consideration, sympathy and gratitude. But he will not. be 
troubled with visitors. Were a queen or empress to call, the servant 
would say to her, ‘ He is not at home.’ Paderewski is the hardest-worked 
man alive, and from choice. His scholarship is deep and extensive, and 
he constantly studies poetry, which he can read in many languages. It 
was said of him at Strasburg that he was too cerebral to be sensual, and 


too much the artist not to fall in love with some creation of his own 
imagination.” 


Ae) 


A FRENCH WRITER, M. Francois du Mesgnil, in an inquiry into the 
customs of Madagascar, has arrived at.a curious conclusion respecting 
Homer. M. Mesgnil finds two native customs in Madagascar which ob- 
tained in ancient Greek Civilization, but nowhere else in Europe. These 
customs were the practice (by women) of plucking out gray hairs and the 
method of swaddling and of carrying infants. It is not quite clear why 
M. Mesgnil, admitting that these practices prevailed in the two countries, 
should conclude that of all the nations that visited Madagascar, the 
Greeks left the most lasting impression, and that therefore «« Homer 
was no other than Odysseus himself; that his voyage, which is the sub- 
ject of the Odyssey, was made in the Indian Ocean and had Madagascar 
as its limit; and that the voyage of the Argonauts consisted in circum- 
navigating (sic) Africa.” 

A) 


MR. FREDERIC’S POSTHUMOUS NOVEL, “ Gloria Mundi,” just published 
by Messrs. H. S. Stone & Co., differs from his other stories in that it is 
a romance of modern English social life. A great English duke is one 
of the chief characters, and the principles of heredity and descent are 
dwelt upon. It is said that the author’s chief hobby has been for many 
years the study of the genealogy of great families. Mr. Frederic had 
passed the proof-sheets before his fatal illness. 


as) 


I AM DELIGHTED to read of Mr. Robert Taber's continued success in 
London. When he played with Mr. Irving in « Peter the Great,” his per- 
formance was singled out for especial praise, and now that he is playing 
Macduff to Mr. Forbes Robertson’s Macbeth, he is again-carrying all be- 
fore him. His success in London has been so great that I fear it will be 
a long time before he is seen in America. 


as 
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PHOTO. BY AIm® Doupoxt 
Miss ELIZABETH ROBINS 


IT WILL BE news to her many admirers to know that Miss Elizabeth 
Robins, whose interpretations of Ibsen’s complex characters have done so 
much to make their meaning clear, is a writer of novels, and a successful one 
at that. Mr. Henry Norman, in his letter to the New York Zimes of 
Nov. 2oth, says :—I may venture to disclose a well-guarded literary 
anonymity, that of ‘C. E. Raimond,’ whose book, ‘ The Open Question,’ 
the scene of which is laid in America, just published, is from the pen of 
that clever actress, Miss Elizabeth Robins, whose two previous novels 
under the same pseudonym appeared without the author’s identity being 
guessed. This one is so good that its admirers will like to know to whom 
their tribute of admiration is due.” 


A 


I FIND IN The Critic ot October 17, 1896, an allusion to “C. E. Rai- 
mond” in one of Mr. Arthur Waugh’s letters. Mr. Waugh assumes that 
the author is a man, whose identity not even his own publisher knows. 
After speaking of Mr. A. D. Vandam, the author of “ An Englishman in 
Paris,” Mr. Waugh says :—‘‘I am more interested just now in another 
writer, who has just issued another book, and concerning whose individu- 
ality there is continual question. Not even Junius himself is more shel- 
tered from observation.” After a few more words on the subject he con- 
tinues :—‘*I must admit that the shrinking modesty of Mr. C. E. Raimond 
seems almost morbid. Let him come forward and acknowledge his work 
like a man.” 
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THIS PORTRAIT OF Mrs. Humphry Ward, which I take pleasure in 
presenting, is, I believe, the latest one taken of her. At any rate, it is the 
latest so far as I know, and was received by me only a few days ago. It 
is interesting not only as being a portrait oftone of the foremost novelists 
of the day, and one which she particularly likes, but because it was taken 
by her sister, Miss Ethel Arnold, herself an accomplished writer, who has 
just begun to take up photography seriously. 

A 


SO MURDER cannot be done with impunity in England, whether in 
the name of Christianity or of Science! The verdict in the case of Mr. 
Harold Frederic’s death is that of manslaughter, and the Christian 
Scientist who prayed over him to so little purpose has been condemned to 
a felon’s cell. It is rather hard, I think, that Miss Lyon, whose devotion 
to Mr. Frederic, and his to her, are well known, should suffer with the 
Christian Healer. Miss Lyon was probably as deluded as was Mr. 
Frederic, but in cases such as this the innocent are made to suffer with 
the guilty. 
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COURTESY OF Messrs. DOUBLEDAY & MCCLURE Cu. 
CoLoNEL GEORGE E. WARING, JR. 

THE ONE THING by which Mayor Strong’s reform administration in 
this city will be best remembered is the street-cleaning. done by the 
late Col. George E. Waring, Jr. One of the most to be deplored results 
of the late war with Spain is the death of Col. Waring, from yellow fever 
contracted in the course of a sanitary inspection of Havana. Col. Waring 
was a soldier, as his title implies, and he was also a fighter in times of 
peace as well as war. It was for the right that he always fought, and he 
may be said to have died with his armor on, though his mission to Cuba 


was a peaceful one. 
ee 


Mr. FRANK A, WAUGH, professor of horticulture in the University 
of Vermont, sends me the following interesting bit of information:— 
«« While the public prints have been striving with each other in their post- 
mortem appreciations of our lamented Colonel Waring to extend the list 
of his public benefactions, it seems strange that they should have missed. 
so unanimously one of his most far-reaching works. It is well known that 
Colonel Waring was a farmer, and a good one—a ‘scientific agriculturist’ 
the paragraphist calls him—but no achievement of importance is com- 
monly mentioned in this connection. Very few persons seem to know 
that in 1870 Colonel Waring introduced the Trophy tomato into the hor- 
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ticultural. world, and fewer still realize what have been the consequences. 
Such a fact as this is so hopelessly far outside the range of our usual 
thought of material development that the mind fails to measure it and is 
quite likely to dismiss it as of no account. Still, when one stops to think, 
the.tomato is not ‘such a mean fact in our modern existence. There 
are many millions of capital employed in the glass houses which grow 
tomatoes for our winter salads, in the fields of Florida, Virginia and 
Maryland, where they are grown in quantity, in the great canneries where 
they are preserved in the most astonishing quantities, and in the various 
arrangements of trade for the distribution of the product. Neither is the 
tomato such a trivial item in our daily diet. . When we turn our minds to 
it we shall be obliged to decide that we meet this fruit rather frequently 
at table during the course of the year. Most of us would miss it sadly if 
it were suddenly taken out of existence. Yet this fruit was practically 
unknown as a table luxury a quarter of a century ago. Its usefulness be- 
gan with the production of the variety called the Trophy, and the Trophy 
tomato was one of Colonel Waring’s contributions to agriculttre and to 
the modern luxury of life.” 
As) 

DISCUSSION HAS lately risen again over the statue of Heinrich 
Heine. Apropos of the celebrated poet, who was born in 1799, it may be 
remarked that his widowed sister, Frau Embden is still living, at Ham- 
burg, having recently attained her 98th birthday, and that her mental 
and physical powers are satisfactorily strong. 

“es 

I HAVE BEEN reading the experiences of English « lady. journalists ” 
in a recent number of Casse/l’s Family,Magazine, and I cannot help 
thinking how very tame they are as compared with the experiences of 

_ lady yellow journalists described by Miss Banks in 7he Nineteenth Cen- 
zury. But then Cassell’s is a family magazine, and that may account 
for the mildness of most of the experiences recounted. The writer 
tells us how once Mrs. Emily Crawford, “the doyenne of lady jour- 
nalists,” in order to telegraph to Zhe Daily News an account of a ball 
given to Marshal Macmahon, hurried from the ball-room only to be 
caught in a thunderstorm. It was impossible to secure a vehicle. 
“She could not afford, however, to wait, so, despite the disturbed ele- 
ments, the lady journalist ran, in her evening attire, to the Central Tele- 
graph Office, a distance of a quarter of a mile. The soles broke away 
from her satin slippers, but she tore on in her dretiched stockings, and 
sat down at the office in a most deplorable condition of discomfort to des- 
patch her message.” The picture of a lady journalist, sitting with wet 
feet writing a dispatch to her paper, would have thrilled one twenty 
years ago. To-day, when lady journalists ride on locomotives, and 
throw themselves in front of trolley cars for the sake of writing up their 
emotions, soleless slippers and drenched stockings seem as nothing. A 
New York lady journalist would laugh at such a dilemma ; indeed, she 
would hardly dignify it by that name. 

ee 

M. LEYGUES, chief of the Sons of Gascony whose recent pilgrimage 
to Gascon shrines was chronicled in the November Critic, has again 

become Minister of Public Instruction in France, 
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PHOTO. BY DUKNAC KT Cis. 
M. AUGUSTE RODIN IN HIS_STUDIO 


AFTER ALLthathas been said about M. Rodin, the French sculptor, and 
his statue of Balzac, it is interesting to see a portrait of the artist himself. 
Rodin is one of the three or four really great sculptors of modern times. 
One or two of the number are Americans, I may add. Itis astrong face, that 
of the Frenchman, bold, earnest, with no nonsense about it. His statue 
of Balzac may have been a mistake, but it was a serious work, made to 
carry out an idea that had cost him much thought. 

A 

A PARAGRAPH APPEARED, some time ago, in The M/lustrated London 
News, in which it was stated that Mrs. John Richard Green was writing 
a new history of England for use in the public schools of America. 
Knowing that The Macmillan Co. are the publishers of Mrs. Green's 
“ Town Life in the Fifteenth Century,” I wrote to that house for further 
information on the subject. ‘It is, of course, no secret,” was the reply, 
“that Mrs. Green has a history of England in preparation. It will doubt- 
less be suited to school use, perhaps better than any previously published 
book. What is also true is that we have made an arrangement with Mrs. 
Green to publish this book.” Mrs. Green has given us a taste of her qual- 
ity in « Town Life,” already referred to, and it is said that she gave no 
little assistance to her husband in the preparation of his famous “ Short 
History of the English People.” 
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PHOTO. BY DORNAC ET CIR. 


M. PAUL BOURGET IN HIS LIBRARY * 


THEY ROLL LOGs to some purpose in London. I see by the papers 
that Mr. Watts-Dunton’s “ Aylwin” has gone into four editions in as 
many weeks. I could never be induced to buy, much less read, a book 
that had been fired at my head, if I may be allowed the expression, as 
Mr. Watts-Dunton’s book has been fired at the heads of the English 
people. If Mr. Ruskin had come out of his retirement and written 
another “ Seven Lamps,” there could not have been more of a to-do made 
about it. Had “Aylwin” been published in the ordinary way, without 
all this beating of drums, I doubt that it would ever have reached a sec- 
ond edition. Now we hear that the author is so pleased with his success 
that he is going to unearth other manuscripts that have long lain hidden 
in his desk. I note, by the way, that Zhe Atheneum, ot whose staff he is 
a conspicuous member, gives the book the first place in a recent number 
and praises it in a manner that would be more flattering coming from 
a less prejudiced source. 

A.) 

THERE IS NO more marked sign of the times than the throwing open 
of the doors of the National Academy of Design on Sundays. The more 
of such places open on Sunday the better the prospect for decency and 
order. Itis not fair that only bar-rooms and churches should be « wide 
open” on the Lord’s day. 
etx a) 

* See page 531 
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COURTESY OF Messrs. COPELAND & Day 
Mr. Morris ROSENFELD 


Mr. MorRRIS ROSENFELD, whose volume of poems is reviewed on 
another page, was, I learn from the New York Menorah, born thirty-six 
years ago, in Suwalf, Poland. His -ancestors for generations had been 
fishermen, and it was during fishing expeditions with his father and grand- 
father that his imagination was excited by their weird stories and songs. 
In Warsaw he learned a little German, but the Menorah tells us that the 
only subject he has ever learned well is the Talmud. To avoid military 
service he escaped to England, where he became a tailor’s apprentice. 
After various vicissitudes he reached America, where he has continued 
working at the tailor’s trade. Though he had very little time that he 
could call his own, he has read a great deal of «the world’s best literature ” 
in German and English translations. When he began to write verses of 
his own, his bitter experiences in the ‘‘ sweat-shop.” became the subject of 
most of his songs. 

. 

WE ARE TO have more of Marie Bashkirtseff. A life of that interest- 
ing young woman containing many new details and searching side-lights 
will be published in England before the year is out. I learn that the 
author, a young writer at present in London, has been “in touch with 
some of the most interesting parts and phases of literary Paris, and has 
made special acquaintance with the more importantintellectual and artistic 
developments which the Continent generally has witnessed of late years,” 


a oc) 
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PHOTO. FOR THE CRITIC HoLiIncer & Co. 
Dr. WEIR MITCHELL * 


THE STAGE, as well as other professions, has its anxious moments. 
Accidents will happen, no matter how much care is taken to prevent 
them. Everyone who has seen that admirably acted play, ‘ Catherine,” 
at the Garrick Theatre, will remember the pretty scene at the piano 
when Miss Russell plays a nocturne by Chopin to the great delight of 
Mr. Worthing, who leans over the piano wrapt in attention. As the last 
notes are struck Miss de Wolfe makes her entrance crying “ Brava! 
Brava!” and clapping her hands. The nocturne is prettily played, but 
not by Miss Russell. Miss Barrymore behind the scenes furnished the 
music until one fatal night. Mr. Worthing had pressed Miss Russell to 
play and her fingers touched the keys, but no music came. It was an 
awful moment. Both actor and actress knew that something had hap- 
pened. Quick as a flash, as though it were a part of the play, Mr. Worth- 
ing regarded Miss Russell anxiously. ‘Don’t you feel up to it?” 
he asked with tender solicitude. “‘ Hardly,” she answered. Missde Wolfe, 
who was standing ‘in the wings waiting for her cue, realized the situation, 
and omitted the «‘ Brava” and the applause as she made her entrance. 
*«*Where is Madeline?”-she asked, for want of a better line. Where 
indeed, for Miss Barrymore was Madeline! It seems that she had been 
called away just as she was about to take her seat at the piano. Fearful 
of another accident she at once resigned her post as musician, 


*See page 516 

















PHOTO. FOR THE CRITIC HOLLINGER & Co. 
Mr. H. E. KREHBIEL 


THERE ARE FEW faces more familiar to lovers of music in this 
city than that of Mr. H. E. Krehbiel, though they may not know whose it 
is. There is never an opera first night or a concert of importance that 
his picturesque head is not seen in the audience, well down toward the 
footlights. Mr. Krehbiel succeeded the late John R. G. Hassard as mu- 
sical critic of Zhe Tribune, a position he has held for nearly twenty 
years, and the duties of which he has discharged with ability and distinc- 
tion. His latest book is reviewed in another column. 

.s ) 

MEssrs. HARPER & BROS. send me a very pretty catalogue which is 
devoted entirely to books for the young. I cannot help thinking, in 
glancing through its pages, what a change has come over literature for 
the young since my youth. In those days the classics, such as “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” “Arabian Nights,” “Gulliver,” and “Robinson Crusoe,” 
formed the bulk of most youths’ libraries, with a sprinkling of Rollo 
books and Franconia stories, and yet, notwithstanding our limited re- 
sources, I think we really read more in those days than the girls and boys 
of to-day. Whether we read more or less, I am pretty sure we remem- 
bered more of what we read, and I am just a bit inclined to think that, 

‘perhaps, it was better worth remembering. Yet the suffrages of the young 
are sought by publishers to-day as they never were before. 


be) 
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A SELECTION OF the letters written by Robert Louis Stevenson to his 
fellow-craftsmen, edited by Mr. Sidney Colvin, will be published in 
Scribner's Magazine. They will appear in the magazine in groups ar- 
ranged according to topics and their publication will continue throughout 
the year. Many of them are to Messrs. Edmund Gosse, William Archer, 
Henry James, W. E. Henley, and other correspondents in England. Some 
of the best of all are addressed to Mr. J. M. Barrie, though the two men 
never saw each other. A good many of them are to his American friends. 
The letters will be accompanied by facsimiles and illustrations from rare 
sources. 
A) 

STILL HARPING on Stevenson’! Sir Berry Cusack-Smith, who was in 
Samoa while Stevenson was still living at Vailima, writes of the dead novel- 
ist in The British Weekly. .He would have us think that he admired and 
appreciated Stevenson, and yet he writes in the vein of the iconoclast. 
His description of the novelist’s personal appearance is certainly not flat- 
tering, whatever else it may be:— Stevenson was one of the thinnest 
persons I ever met, fragile-looking and effeminate in appearance, with 
long black hair coming down to his shoulders, a face that in repose gave 
one the impréssion of weariness and discontent, while the mouth was 
perhaps suggestive of a vindictive temper if roused. But the face—and 
it was a very clever face—when lighted up by smiles could be very 
attractive, though it often betrayed a consciousness that he was playing 
down to the level of his audience and that he wished his audience to 


recognize the fact.” 
. 


THEN HE GOES on to say that Stevenson talked for effect and tried to 
say something to everyone that would be remembered and repeated. 
These efforts were seldom successful, according to Sir Berry. Even 
Stevenson’s house he describes as overrated. He says that it was at best 
‘a ramshackle wooden bungalow, no better than other bungalows in 
Samoa, beyond that it contained two nice rooms—one the library and the 
other a sort of parody upon an old English oaken hall. It had one great 
peculiarity, and that was that it possessed two fireplaces. But though I 
have enjoyed sitting over the embers of my camp fire some eight hundred 
feet above the level of the sea, I cannot think that the chilliest of mortals 
could endure the heat of a fire within a house in Samoa.” So even Steven- 
son’s two fireplaces were built to impress his visitors and not because he 
wanted them for heating purposes! Alas, poor ghost! Between thy 
friends and thy enemies, thou art having a hard time. But rest in peace! 
Nor friends nor enemies can snatch a single leaf from thy laurel crown! 


ee 


MR. NEIL Munro is another author who should be saved from his 
friends. He is not a bad writer and may some day be numbered with 
those who are very good, but his career is by way of being spoiled by 
those who should have his best interests at heart. There are few men, 
especially among the new writers, who could stand all the pushing and 
puffing that has been given to him by his friends. Theirs is certainly 
the praise that kills. 


Ag) 
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Mr. HALL CAINE, on the other hand, seems to be doing the most of 
his own advertising. If he is not, he has- the reputation of so doing. I 
believe that inviting the clergy to see his play, ‘‘ The Christian,” was his 
own device, and it worked exceedingly well. The Knickerbocker The- 
atre shimmered with white neckties on that memorable occasion, and Mr. 
Caine delivered an address to his delighted and unaccustomed audience. 
In the course of his remarks he said:—‘ Such a thing as an immoral 
play or book does not exist and it would not be worth much if it 
could exist.” I don’t know just what Mr. Caine means by “im- 
moral,” but in the ordinary acceptation of the term there are more 
immoral plays on the stage than is good for the morals of the rising gen- 
eration. I have no doubt of Mr. Caine’s earnestness, but the more ear- 
nest a man is in the wrong direction the more harm he does. In the 
mean time “ The Christian,” according to a circular that I have just 
received, has earned $65,059.50 in five weeks. On this sum Mr. Caine re- 
ceives a royalty which runs, on a sliding scale, up to twenty-five per cent., 
making a neat average of fifteen per cent., which on $65,059.50 in five 
weeks is better than no bread. With Mr. Barrie making something like 
$200,000 out of « The Little Minister,” Mr. Anthony Hope making good- 
ness knows what out of half a dozen plays, and Mr. Caine some $2000 a 
week out of one alone, no wonder that authors are hungering for the stage. 

ee 

MESSRS. APPLETON have just published a “limited” edition—one 
hundred thousand copies—of Mr. Hall Caine’s “ The Christian,” at fifty 
cents. The edition was exhausted before it left the press. This edition 
was not made because of a falling off in the sale of the higher-priced 
book, but to meet a special.demand. The more expensive edition is still 
holding its own, but the cheap edition will no doubt stimulate its sale. 

a) 

WE ARE TAUGHT to believe that it is better to have loved and lost 
than never to have loved at all, and perhaps itis. But I often wonder— 
is it better to have attained fame and fortune and lost them than never to 
have attained either? This question suggested itself to me some days ago 
in reading of the death of Max Alvary at the early age of forty-one, in: pov- 
erty and distress. It was only a few years ago that Alvary was the idol 
of the New York opera-going public. There were no compliments too 
extravagant to bestow upon him, no favors too great to shower upon him. 
When he appeared as Siegfried for the last time, at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, hundreds of women and girls awaited his appearance at 
the stage door, and as he walked to his carriage the more enthusiastic 
threw their arms about his neck and embraced him. Not even Jean de 
Reszké or Paderewski has had more favors heaped upon him, and yet 
Max Alvary died in want. Subscriptions were taken up for him from time 
to time among his old admirers in New York, but his needs were only 
temporarily relieved. He was a domestic man and the father of thirteen 
children, enough of a family to impoverish most men. But it was not his 
family that impoverished Max Alvary; it was disease, a hideous, fatal 
disease that for several years past incapacitated him from following his 
profession. Now I am wondering if his last days would have been less 
bitter if he had not had the others to contrast with them—if it would not 

have been better never to have had than to have lost so desperately ! 































Tom Hoop’s ToMB IN KENSAL GREEN CEMETERY 


SOMEBODY in advertising a certain make ot sewing-machines, years 
ago, said that if Tom Hood had lived in these days he would never have 
written his “Song of the Shirt,” meaning that women’s labors had been 
so lightened that no such tragedy would have been enacted as the poet 
describes. If we are to believe the stories of “sweating” carried on in 
the places where clothing is made for the “slop-shops,” Hood’s poem is 
just as true of the condition of the sewing-woman to-day as it was when 
he wrote it. The centenary of the “great humanitarian poet,” as the 
London papers describe him, has recently been celebrated in England. 
His tomb was erected in 1854 in Kensal Green Cemetery, where it was 
placed by public subscription. 

a) 

M. LEON MOREL’s tribute to the late Laureate of England takes the 
form of a smoothly flowing translation of «In Memoriam,” including the 
Prologue of 1849 and the Epilogue of 1842 (Paris: Hachette). An in- 
troduction is prefixed to the poem, and notes and explanations follow it 
—from one of which we learn that the great English bard was by no 
means free from jingoism, and even Gallophobia. The occasional profes- 
sion of sympathetic sentiments, as in the sonnet to Victor Hugo, could not 
disguise his general attitude of suspicion and illwill. Perhaps it was a lack 
of understanding that made him thus unkind—the same ignorance of things 
French that M. Morel betrays of things English, when he calls the Laure- 
ate “ Lord Alfred Tennyson,” and his successor “‘ Lord Hallam Tennyson.” 
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PHOTO. GERSCHEL 


M. DE PRESSENSE 


M. DE PRESSENSE, having had the temerity to espouse M. Zola’s cause, 
has been deprived of the ribbon of the Legion of Honor. As “ few escape 
it,” in France, it is presumably a greater distinction to lack than to pos- 
sess it. It is certainly more honorable to lose it for conscience’ sake than 
to retain it by the sacrifice or suppression of one’s convictions. M. de 
Pressensé has also been counseled by the authorities to keep out of harm's 
way, as there is no telling what the Paris mob will do to a man who dares 
to speak the truth as he sees it, in any matter that involves the Dreyfus 
case. If France gets too hot for him, we would suggest that he come to 
America. The War Department here is not above criticism, as it is in 
the land of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity ! 

A) 

THE BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY has accepted from Miss Lilian Whit- 
ing the gift of a large collection of the autograph letters written to the late 
Kate Field by the Brownings, Walter Savage Landor, George Eliot, Dick- 
ens, Thomas Adolphus and Anthony Trollope, E. C. Stedman, Helen 
Hunt, Mme. Ristori, Adelaide Phillips, Dr. Schliemann and a great num- 
ber of other notable people. These are called «‘ The Kate Field Memorial 
Collection.” Before Miss Whiting sailed for Europe last spring she had 
type-written copies made of all these for reference in preparing the biog- 
raphy of Miss Field, giving the originals to the Public Library. With the 
Collection there is to be placed a reproduction of the portrait of Kate Field 
by Vedder, signed by him, the original of which isin the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts. 
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I AM AFRAID that New York audiences are not going to like Herr 
Emil Paur. It is a pity, too, for he is an excellent conductor. To be 
sure, his manner has not the elegant repose of Theodore Thomas's, but I 
do not mind the way he jumps around when the result is so good. He 
seems to have his orchestra well in hand, and he picks out each man with 
his baton and urges him on in a manner that must be inspiting. Lean- 
ing far over the cellos he appears to be touching up the kettle-drums. 
Then he draws back, puts out his hand, and you are sure that he has 
collared the first violin, but he hasn’t. Then up go both hands, to de- 
scend slowly as though asking a blessing upon theentire orchestra. Herr 
Paur is not so picturesque a figure as the late Herr Seidl. His hair is 
short and he wears a’short beard on cheek and chin. One looks to an 
orchestra leader for long hair, and if any beard, one that flows gently 
over his shirt front. I think that Herr Paur realizes what is expected of 
him in the way of hair, for every once in a while he raises his hand to his 
head and passes it back over his ears, as one who puts aside a refractory 
lock. If Herr Paur had the locks of some musicians I should tremble for 
the result, for he tosses his head about in the most violent manner, with 
nods and jerks, as if it were hung on wires and worked by a string. Still, 
he interprets Beethoven with unusual sympathy and intelligence. The 
audience does not seem interested, however, and only claps its hands just 
enough to escape the charge of rudeness, 





ce 


Miss AUS DER OHE, at the Philharmonic, aroused the most decided 
enthusiasm by her playing of the Brahms symphony with the orchestra. 
She was obliged to respond to the applause with a piano solo, a charm- 
ing thing by Mendelssohn, which a great many of her hearers thought 
was by Schumann. Of late Miss Aus der Ohe has been giving a 
series of pianoforte recitals at the Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall that have 
attracted the attention of music lovers. She is an admirable artist and 
the amateur cannot devote too much study to her brilliant but careful 


style. 
“ce 
? A FRIEND who was staying for a few days at the Everett House said, 
in speaking ot its past glories, that its halls were filled with ghosts. «I 


never go out of my room,” said he, «« but that I expect to see Maurice or 
Max Strakosch, Carlotta Patti, Belloca, or Brignoli wandering through the 
halls.” In years gone by the Everett was the headquarters of the opera 
singers who sang at the old Academy of Music. If those hotel walls 
could sing, what voices we might hear! Some that have never been 
equalled and never will be. The Clarendon, only a block away, 
could hold its own with the Everett in the matter of songsters. 
There Clara Louise Kellogg lived for years, and Christine Nilsson made it 
her New York home. The drama was represented there by Adelaide 
Nielson, and later by Mme. Modjeska. Now the Clarendon, once the 
synonym for everything that was elegant or refined in hotel life, is closéd. 
It has died of inanition, and only ghosts walk its long and silent corridors. - 





“ce 
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Messrs. R. FENNO & Co. 
BISMARCK IN 1894, 


AN INTERESTING feature of M. Jules Hoche’s work, “ The Real Bis- 
marck” (Fenno), is the portraits. In the pages of this book we may study 
the evolution of Bismarck in a series of what Mr. McClure would call 
«human documents.” We have the famous statesman in all ages, from 
the large-eyed, rather dreamy-looking boy, to the end. There is no more 
characteristic picture of his old age than the one reproduced here by the 
courtesy of the publisher. 


oe) 


Miss MARY JOHNSTON, whose “ Prisoners of Hope” is reviewed on 
another page, has no reason to complain of the neglect by publishers of 
unknown writers. She sent the manuscript of her story to Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. of Boston, where it was read by both Mr. Page 
and Mr. Scudder, and their opinions were so favorable that it was at once 
accepted. When asked by her publishers to give them some facts con- 
cerning her life, Miss Johnston replied: «« My life has been that of most 


young women of good family and fair advantages, only differing, perhaps, 


in that, having lost my mother nine years ago and being the eldest of six 
children, I have had upon me the care and responsibility of a large house- 
hold.” Her father, we are told, was a major in the Confederate army and 
practiced law in Virginia after the war. Miss Johnston has lived much ot 
her life in that State, and alsoin New York. She now lives at Birmingham, 
Alabama. 


ce, 























‘WHEN I WAS A BOY,” writes Dr. Rolfe,—* more than fifty years 
ago, that is—I remember that I had a lithograph of that alleged Na- 
poleonic curiosity, which must have been identical with the one copied 
in the November Cri#ic (p. 318). I think it must have been printed sev- 
eral years earlier. As I have never seen any reference to the thing in 
any account of St. Helena, I am inclined to think thatit never had any 
existence except in the imagination of the lithographer or the unscrupu- 
lous person who furnished him the drawing. In your notice of Mr. A. A. 
Adee, you might have added that he is one of the best Shakespeare 
scholars in the country, and has written sundry excellent criticisms on the 
works of the dramatist for journals in Washington and elsewhere. I was 
myself indebted to him for some valuable notes on ‘ Henry VIII’ which 
appear in my revised edition of the play.” 


cA 


Dr. ROLFE is not the only reader of this column with recollections 
of the “ natural curiosity.” Mr. George Marcus of this city sends me a 
similar engraving, only smaller, which he bought in Paris twenty years 
ago. It bears the legend “ Napoleon, Sketched at St. Helena,” and under 
it is a medalion representing a bunch of violets within a wreath. The 
legend reads “ Violet. Napoleon, Maria-Louisa and Josephene.” An 
«interested reader,” also of New York, writes that « A Natural Curiosity 
at St. Helena” was a familiar exercise in drawing in New England when 
he was a boy, say in 1842. Miss Lizzie A. Leyle writes from Lexington, 
Kentucky, that she has the picture in an old scrap-book made by her father 
in 1833, when he was a boy. While I may not agree with Dr. Rolfe that 
the drawing is wholly imaginary it would not surprise me if the lithog- 
rapher’s imagination had done as much as nature to make the curiosity. 


A) 
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CHRISTMAS : 1898 


THERE IS a good deal about the India branch of the Thackeray 
family in Mrs. Ritchie’s introduction to “The Newcomes.” On the whole 
there are not so many good things in this introduction as in those that 


accompanied “ Vanity Fair,” « Pendennis,” «‘ Esmond” and the other 
volumes. There are enough, however, to make it memorable. ‘ The 
Newcomes” is one ot Thackeray’s greatest novels. “ Vanity Fair,” 
« Pendennis,” «‘Esmond ” and «« The Newcomes ” is the order in which I 


place them, though there are many who put “ Esmond” first and “ Pen- 
dennis” fourth. «The Newcomes” was published in parts, and was 
written wherever Thackeray happened to be while it was on the stocks. 
The plot came to him in the woods at Berne, Switzerland. He began the 
story in Baden in 1853 and finished it in Paris in 1855, having: written 
bits of it in most of the hotels on the Continent. As to the original of 
Colonel Newcome, Mrs. Ritchie says that many people have claimed the 
distinction, but that so far as there was an original it was her step-grand- 
father, Mr.Carmichael Smith. , 
ch 

MRS. BROWN-POTTER, as they call her in London, has’ made a dis- 
tinct success in the version of “‘ The Three Musketeers” now being played 
by Mr. Tree in that city. One critic says of her performance:—« The 
surprise of the evening was the acting of Mrs. Brown-Potter as Miladi. 
She has thrown off her mannerisms; she remains‘a fascinating personal- 
ity, but she has gained in everything that makes the actress. She played 
the scene of fascination and the rage which follows it with admirable and 


telling power.” 
a) 
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MR. PAUL HELLEU is one of the most brilliant of contemporary 
etchers. He uses the dry-point on the burnished copper plate, so that it 
is only by a convenient stretching of the proper signification of the word 
that his works can be called etchings. To call a man a “dry-pointer” 
might, however, convey no meaning, or a wrong one. His method re- 
quires great sureness and precision, and his favorite subjects, women and 
children, an equal delicacy of handling; and he is at times as delicate as 
Whistler and as bold as Zorn. He is, besides, the printer of his own 
plates, and his editions are “limited” to the number of proofs that are in 
all respects satisfactory. As the finer lines in a dry-point plate wear out 
very quickly, more quickly even than the artist-printer’s patience, the 
number of impressions is necessarily small, seldom more than ten and 
often only two or three. A number of charming drawings in three 
crayons, on a tinted ground, are to be seen at Messrs. Keppel & Co.'s. 
. .) 

THE LARGE painting by Mr. Francis Lathrop in St. Bartholomew's 
Church shows no lack of ambition in the artist whether we regard its size, 
its subject, or its treatment. It covers thirty by twenty-eight feet of wall 
space above the altar and reredos, and subject and treatment are sug- 
gested by the text regarding “the Son of Man coming in the clouds with 
great power. and glory.” To say that Mr. Lathrop has not risen to the 
full height of his theme is not to deny his ability as a decorative artist. 

ee 

The Artist makes a bid for an American public, by prefixing toits Eng- 
lish edition eight pages devotedto American art. It isa handsome cosmo- 
politan magazine, very profusely illustrated; and with this, and 7he Jnéerna- 
tional Studio, The Magazine of Artand The Art Amateur to choosefrom, 
the lover of the graphic and plastic arts has little reason to complain. 
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Mr. R. H. STODDARD, @ /a Beardsley 


Mr. LORIMER STODDARD made these amusing sketches of his father 
and mother some time ago, to prove that the Beardsley manner was not 
such a difficult one, after all. I found them hanging in the library of Mr. 
E. C. Stedman, at Lawrence Park, Bronxville, and straightway obtained 
permission to reproduce them. 

ce 


THE PaRIs correspondent of the New York Zimes writes entertain- 
ingly of the late M. Puvis de Chavannes, of whom he says:—« There is 
little doubt that the recent death of his wife hastened his end. He was 
devotedly attached to her. They had only been married for a couple of 
years, after an intimate friendship which had lasted for a long time. She 
was a Princess de Cantecuzene, connected with the ancient Servian family 
of that name. Both were rich. Puvis de Chavannes lived in a magnifi- 
cent private house on the Boulevard du Chateau, and had a splendid 
studio in the Place Pigolle. He earned enormous sums with his pictures. 
Nobody looked less like the typical French artist. He was fond of fre- 
quenting aristocratic and diplomatic salons, and by foreigners who did 
not know him he would often be mistaken for some ambassador or dis- 
tinguished stranger, for his decorations were numerous, including the 
collar of the Legion of Honor, and he was always dressed in the most 
correct fashion. His white, pointed beard, ruddy complexion, and white, 
short-cropped hair gave him the appearance of a Venetian Doge.” The 
portrait of M. de Chavannes on page 455 bears out this description, 


ce 
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Mrs R. H. STODDARD, 4 da Beardsley 


SINCE HIS RETURN from Florence, where he was United States Consul, 
Mr. Charles Belmont Davis has allied himself with Mr. R. H. Russell, the 
publisher. The house of Russell, it may be remembered, sprang from 
the house of DeWitt an old and well-known firm of theatrical publishers 
doing business in Rose Street —a street which by any other name would 
have smelt as strongly of hides and leather. Now the business has 
moved into most delightful quarters up-town and is, as it were, divided 
against itself, Mr. Russell taking charge of the art and other books, and 
Mr. Davis, in another street, taking the plays. Mr. Davis has such dis- 
tinguished playwrights as M. Edmond Rostand, Mr. Arthur W. Pinero, 
Dr. Henrik Ibsen and Mr. Augustus Thomas on his list, and his books are 
printed with so much taste that they put the old-fashioned, yellow acting- 
versions to the blush. There is an increasing interest in plays as litera- 
ture, and such authors and such attractive books will do much to encourage 
it. I might mention, by the way, that Mr. Davis, who is a brother of 
Mr. Richard Harding Davis, has just published a volume of short stories 
—his first through Messrs. H. S. Stone & Co. 


as) 


IN NAMING the four most famous of living authors, in October, I 
omitted Mr. Rudyard Kipling, who should have come in even if Ruskin 
had had to stay out. And the list of «« American Author-Diplomats ” in 
the same number failed to include the name of Mr. Theodore Sedgwick 
Fay, who died at Berlin, on Nov. 24, in his ninety-second year. Mr. 
Fay was associated with Morris and Willis on the New York Mirror in 
1828, and wrote a number of books. From 1837 to '53 he was Secretary 
of the American Legation at Berlin, and from 1853 to ‘61 Minister to 


Switzerland. 
ce 
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GELETT BURGESS vo “MARX LE STRANO 














Mr. GELETT BURGESS is doing a good deal of work for The Sketch, 
but he has done nothing since he went to London more amusing than 
these two drawings. To any one who knows London, they are very 
characteristic. 





THE FINGER OF THE LAW 
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PHOTO. BY TADMAN STANSTEAD 
THE Hon. Tuomas F, BAYARD 


WHEN Mr. BAYARD returned last year from his sojourn in England 
as American Ambassador, 7he Critic asked him to sit for his photograph. 
He had not the time for it, in passing through New York, but sent word 
that he would let me have a picture that was taken at the dairy farm of 
Sir James Blyth, shortly before he sailed for home. He could not find the 
photograph, and so I reproduce it at second hand from Zhe Sketch. 
That this is the picture he referred to is shown by the address of the 
photographer ; for Sir James’s country seat Blythwood is at Stanstead, 


Essex. we 


The portraits of authors and artists given in this number of Zhe 
Critic are from a volume of “English Portraits” drawn by Mr. Will 
Rothenstein and published in London by Mr.Grant Richards. It isa 
companion to ‘‘ Oxford Portraits” by the same artist, but clever as were 
the drawings in that volume, the present one is a great advance upon 
it. Mr. Rothenstein has not always caught the best expression of his 
sitter, but he has caught a characteristic one. Mr. Hardy has not habitu- 
ally that Mephistophelian tilt to his eyebrows, but he has it sometimes. 
There are many more portraits in the book, but these eight were selected as 
having especial interest for Americans. The twenty-four drawings from 
which these eight portraits have been selected were made during the years 
1897-98. The letterpress that accompanies them is from the pens of 
Messrs. Grant Allen, William Archer, L. F. Austin, Max Beerbohm, 
Laurence Binyon, Vernon Blackburn, Edmund Gosse, Clement Shorter 
and others. ee 














Mr. Thomas Hardy is a Dorsetshire man pushed to the point of 
genius. Born near Dorchester in 1840, he has taught his native 
country to realize itself in literature. Body, soul, and spirit, Mr. 
Hardy is a typical, thorough, glorified West Countryman. He has 
chosen the.name of Wessex for the trade-mark of his novels ; but it 
is really the popular and Celtic element of the West Country that he 
has enshrined in his life and work, not the aristocratic West Saxon or 
Norman factor. He knows the people, and he makes them live for 
us. He has the delicacy of touch that is innate with his folk ; he 
has also the idyllic instinct, the pessimistic and almost fatalistic 
vein (which he shares with Jefferies), and the power of rising superior 
to all things base or low, even when he deigns to handle them. Re- 
tiring and almost timid in personal demeanour, he has yet the cour- 
age of his convictions, his art, and his processes. As lovable as he 
is modest, and as genial as he is great, he has endeared himself long 
since to all who know him, and to thousands who have never seen 
his face. 
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THE CRITIC 


Mr. William Archer isthe doyen of the modern section of the 
dramatic critics of London. A few months younger than Mr. 
Walkley and Mr. Bernard Shaw, he was in the field long before 
them ; the articles in the London Figaro, with which he first made 
his mark, appeared in 1879. Thus, Mr. Archer has roots in the 
past. Familiar from his boyhood with the Norwegian language (he 
is a nephew of Colin Archer, the builder of the ‘‘ Fram”) he early 
gained from Ibsen a conception of the drama in relation to the 
depths of modern life far in advance of his press contemporaries. He 
seized on the first signs of serious aim in the works of Mr. Pinero 
and Mr. Henry Arthur Jones ; made the most of them with all his 
power, and convinced them that the world was responding to their 
efforts to get the drama out of its old shallow grooves. He soon had 
plenty of recruits, and very clever ones too, on the press ; but none 
of them was:sufficiently constant to a permanent standard of drama- 
tic quality to make his work worth publishing, as Mr. Archer’s is, 
in annual volumes, which are unique as works of reference and criti- 
cal records. Mr. Archer alone is steady in his love of the theatre 
and his reference in every judgment of his to permanent ideals of ex- 
cellence, Thushe maintains his position. 
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The most thorough among artists who have come out of Paris 
studios. That same brilliancy of execution and determined honesty 
(qualities not often to be found in company with one another) which 
gained for Mr. Sargent his succés d’exécration a dozen years ago, has 
now secured him his proper position at the head of our younger por- 
trait-painters. Still the most modest of men, as indeed he was even 
in the days of a furious opposition, his sterling qualities are only really 
known to the very few who‘can claim his intimacy ; for the rest, a 
charming host and a sympathetic companion. He is an eclectic 
admirer of the old masters, whom he knows well ; and with a pas- 
sion for the sculpturesque he has an instinctive dislike for what he 
conceives to be over-precious and self-conscious in art. His recent 
election to the full honors of the Royal Academy was received with 
universal approbation, and he will probably do more than any one 
to bring about the rapprochement of what are considered to be the 
two opposite schools of modern painting. He adores music and 
musicians, and, like the careful housewife, likes to sleep on his 
opinions before he airs them. ‘ 
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The rashest thing a man can do is to falsify a comfortable 
commonplace. The critics who, up to 1893, were happy in the 
belief that there was not, and could not be, such a thing as an 
English drama, felt their holiest convictions outraged when Mr. 
Pinero wrote ‘‘ The Second Mrs. Tanqueray.” They have not for- 
given him, and they never will ; especially as his subsequent produc- 
tions, down to and including ‘‘The Princess and the Butterfly,” 
have shown an equal disregard for their favorite dogma. In four 
years of undaunted labor and uninterrupted progress, Mr. Pinero has 
proved himself an observer, a satirist, a strong and serious dramatic 
artist. It may be hoped, however, that he will not wholly keep his 
fantasy in abeyance, but will return now and then to the whimsical 
humor of “The Magistrate,” ‘‘ Dandy Dick,” and ‘‘The Hobby- 
Horse.” Before he became a dramatist he was an actor of some dis- 
tinction, and acquired on the stage itself that mastery of its tactics 
which is manifest in all his productions. He is still on the right 
side of forty-five, and has, in all probability, the best part of his 
career before him. 
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In literary conflict he has worn out more than one red waistcoat, 
and in politics he is a staunch reactionary, with a great contempt for 
the Victorian era. He is so fine an exponent of philosophic Tory- 
ism, and has so fast a grip of its principles, that he would have been 
a fearful thorn in the Tory side had he gone into the House of Com- 
mons. Happily, he chose to adorn literature, and is known to. us as 
the writer of many beautiful verses, and as the most trenchant of all 
our critics. His style—so wholly his own, with its curt and bur- 
nished phrases—is a trap in which several young men have come to 
most untimely ends; whilst others, still with us, owe much of their 
success to his influence and his encouragement. He is a famous 
talker, who will listen with the utmost courtesy to any one who dares 
interrupt him, and the old tag, ex fort dulcedo, seems quite appro- 
priate to ‘‘ Burly,” for he is as much loved by all who know him as 
he is feared by all whom he knows. He has written plays (much 
admired by every actor-manager) with Robert Louis Stevenson, has 
edited Burns and Zhe Scots Observer, has ever been of a habit most 
disputative and polemic, and is supposed to admire the writings of 
Mr. Andrew Lang. Indeed, it is one of the most startling facts in 
modern ethnography that Mr. Henley is not a Scotchman. 
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Dramatic-musical-literary-art-critic, orator-lecturer-pamphleteer, 
Fabian-Safurday-Review, vegetarian-Hibernian, cyclist-anti-tobac- 
conist, abstainer-esthete, atheist-churchgoer and vestryman-dra- 
matist, Mr. Shaw is a jewel of many facets. He is, indeed, 
rather too complex to be taken seriously by the public (for which, 
being a good Socialist, he has a profound contempt), and he is 
likely to remain, as he has ever been, a mystery-man with a big 
drim, and an egoist who might himself be puzzled to say exactly 
where his sterling affectations end and his frivolous convictions begin. 
It is in dramatic criticism that he has loomed largest hitherto. 
There is no manager in London but frowns at the mere whisper of 
those notorious initials, G. B. S. Yet, for all his pugnacity and 
intransigéance, Mr. Shaw’s brogue keeps him from being disliked in 
private, and his keen humor from being a bore in public. He con- 
tradicts and jibes at no one more-often than himself, and, if his 
judgments are often scatter-brained, he has, at any rate, brains to 
scatter. 
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Among those who will be free, and masters of themselves, even 
though their independence be offensive to the sovereign crowd, Mr. 
Henry James is preéminent. He determined, early in life—but not 
too early, at the close of an adolescence devoted to impassioned ob- 
servation—to become an artist. He chose for his province in art 
the criticism of the soul mainly presented in the form of prose fiction. 
In carrying out, through seven and twenty years, this project, he has 
swerved neither to the right nor to the left from the pursuit of an 
impossible perfection. He is never satisfied; never weary in well- 
doing; ‘‘now a flash of red, now a flash of blue,” the divine vision 
of a style that shall be the body and soul of life in literature hangs 
above him, a pendulous and evasive mirage. Hence, arise the pecu- 
liarities which encourage the slipshod to be hostile, and which some- 
times confound the very lovers of his work. Supererogations mar the 
ease of the performance; the bricks are piled so airily that a straw 
brings them rattling down. These are the penalties of that intrepid 
endeavor to leave nothing unexplored, nothing incompletely indi- 
cated. These are the dust-stains on the brilliant, muscular hand 
that will not, cannot, drop the tool at sundown.’ Yet Mr. Henry 
James is no loser by this feverish solicitude. He has grown to be 
one of the greatest men we have in letters. If you ask us where, 
with respect to others, do we place him? “Oh, you know, we don’t 
put them back to back that way; it’s the infancy of art! And he 
gives us a pleasure so rare!” 














Mr. Henry James 
From “ English Portraits” by Mr. Will Rothenstein 
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THE CRITIC 


It is a test of imagination that, even in this overtrodden world, 
it can always discover a new field for its exercise. Just as ‘‘ Lewis 
Carroll” discovered in childhood a new fairy-world on which to 
lavish the charm of a high literary skill and the wisdom of an adept 
and subtle humor, so did Mr. Walter Crane in the early days of his 
career find there the very ground for his artistic ability to display it- 
self with the utmost naturalness and effect. To say that books for 
children had never received artistic treatment before would be to say 
too much, but Mr. Walter Crane brought to them qualities so new 
and original as to make the whole field of toy-books a new creation 
under his hands. His coloring contained a spirit which only Blake 
had at all touched—something elemental and floral, a sense of 
nature as childhood sees and remembers it; color in its infancy would 
perhaps describe the charm. To a dainty seriousness of drawing he 
added such playfulness of humor that no child is offended at being 
led by him in ways of artistic virtue. No man has a larger army of 
imitators; to-day, perhaps, resting upon his laurels, he also is apt to 
imitate himself; but still he does so more charmingly than any of 
those from whom he has caught the habit. His industry is so great, 
and his output so multitudinous, that one doubts whether the Sab- 
bath-day has ever fulfilled its mission in his life. The pattern of his 
politics is somewhat aggressive; yet he is a man whose enemies are 
in a hopeless minority. 

























Mr. Water Crane 
From “ English Portraits” by Mr. Will Rothenstein 
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Pxoro. BY DoRNAC ET CIE 
M. PAUL. VERLAINE ‘‘AT HOME” 


To P. V.* 


So they would raise your monument, 

Old vagabond of lovely earth? 

Another answer without words 

To Humdrum’s, ‘‘ What are poets worth ?” 


Not much we gave you when alive, 
Whom now we lavishly deplore, — 
A little bread, a little wine, 
A little caporal—no more, 


Here in our lodging of a day 

You roistered till we were appalled ; 
Departing, in your room we found 
A string of golden verses scrawled. 


The princely manor-house of art, 
A vagrant artist entertains ; 

And when he gets him to the road, 
Behold, a princely gift remains. 


Abashed, we set your name above 
The purse-full patrons of our board ; 
Remind newcomers with a nudge, 
‘‘Verlaine took once what we afford |” 
Buiiss CaRMAN. 


* From “ By the Aurelian Wall”—by permission of Messrs, Lamson, Wolffe & Co. 
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LE MONDE MODERNE PHOTOGRAPHED IN 1896 


Pierre Puvis de Chavannes 

‘Wuen, in 1887, M. Durand-Ruel exhibited at the National 
Academy of Design half a score of paintings by Puvis de Chavannes, 
including a reduction of his ‘‘ Childhood of. St. Geneviéve” in the 
Paris Panthéon, they were received with the same derision to which 
the artist had become accustomed in his own country. Public and 
critics were in accord that they had neither drawing nor color, nor 
even the sentiment of nature. Such is always the case when an 
artist feels impelled to take account of what his predecessors have 
disregarded—tto translate nature after a new fashion, to face diffi- 
culties that others have set aside. 

Now, in fact, no blame should attach to anybody for failing to 
understand, at once, a new language. The artist himself did not 
learn it in an hour; and, though his peculiar artistic tendencies 
were well marked from the beginning, the painter of the pictures of 
‘*Peace” and ‘‘War” exhibited at the Salon of 1861 would not, 
could he have foreseen them, know what to say of his hemicycle of 
the Sorbonne or his paintings in the Boston Public Library. 

The desire to paint came to him as a consequence of a tour in 
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Italy undertaken for the sake of his health. He had been trained 


for his father’s profession, that of mining engineer, but the view of .< 


the great works of the Primitives determined him to enter as a pupil 
the ateler of Henri Schreffer, where, however, he remained b 
short time. After another year spent in Italy, he became the pupil 
fora few weeks ineach case of Delacroix and of Couture. But neither 
his vision of nature nor his admiration of the old masters had pre- 
pared him to assimilate the ideas of any of his teachers. He retired, 
disgusted, from Couture’s studio, and, with a few friends, hired a 
room and models and studied after his own fashion, 

A ‘* Pieta,”.a mediocre painting, the faults of which he recog- 
nized when he saw it upon the wall of the Salon, was exhibited in 
1859; but between that date and 1861 his pictures were consistently 
refused. In the last-mentioned year, he exhibited the pictures 
‘‘War” and ‘‘ Peace” ; and the purchase of the latter by the State 


| (to which he presented the companion picture) proved to be the 


turning point in his career. It so happened that the municipality 
of Amiens had just erected a museum, the blank walls of which it 
was desired to cover with paintings. The architect was struck with 
the decorative character of Puvis’s work, applied for the pictures and 
obtained them, and this led to the artist. being commissioned to 
complete the decoration of the museum, a task which he was de- 
lighted to undertake. He surrendered to Amiens the panels 
“*Work ” and ‘' Rest” which he had already completed, and pro- 
duced two larger compositions, ‘‘ Ave, Picardia Nutrix,” in which 
he has given a sort of epitome of the industries of Picardy, and 
‘« Ludus pro Patria,” in which a group of youths engaged in warlike 
exercises symbolizes the. patriotic spirit of the province. These 
works gave him an opportunity to test his views about decorative 
painting on a great scale, and decided the character of his later work. 

What had attracted the attention of the architect of the Amiens 
museum to ‘his paintings was their suitableness for wall decorations. 
Compared with most work of the period, their tones were light, 
their forms simple and simply grouped. In all his later work Puvis 
has but’ developed the tendencies then displayed. He has studied 
carefully the actual light in which his pictures are to be seen, and 
the effect of the architectural masses and voids by which they are to 
be surrounded. Thus his work makes one with the architect’s. He 


"had a horror of dark accents, which would look like so many holes 


in the wall; and, little by little, his figures took on something of 
the severity of piers and columns, and were subordinated, like these, 
to the general‘ architectural scheme. - Each figure is but a summary 
indication of an element of the composition, and even large groups 
are arranged and divided much as a purely architectural decoration 
of pilasters and panels would be. Hence, the whole work, when in 
place, is found to be impressive to a degree that no one who had 
seen only the artist's easel pictures would imagine. 
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POVIS DE CHAVANNES Laworg, Paris 
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FROM THE PAINTING IN THE PANTHEON, Paris 
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PORTION OF FRESCO IN Boston PuBLic LIBRARY 

This suppression of the individual figure and the ‘‘ episode ”.in 
the interest of the whole: composition, has occasioned much of! the 
adverse criticism to which Puvis has been subjected. Critics ‘have 
fancied that a man capable of subordinating details to the whole, 
and his own work to that of the architect, must be really a socialist 
in the disguise of a painter. And it is likely enough that the habit 
of mind shown in these paintings would have brought their author 
to take much the same views of politics.as the late William Morris, 
if he had thought about politics, at all. But he was wholly ab- 
sorbed in his art; and his political and philosophical beliefs were 
those only which can be expressed by its means—that is, of a char- 
acter the most abstract and universal. His picture of ‘‘ The Prodi- 
gal Son,” which was acclaimed and denounced as an appeal for the 
disinherited, had been painted, he explained, on his brother’s farm, 
for the sake of the pigs, and the figure was introduced as an after- 
thought. The painting, itself, proves the truth of this explanation, 
for the pigs are certainly the best part of it. 

‘©The Poor Fisherman” in particular provoked the risibiliti 
of the Paris critics ; and our own, on its exhibition here, were not 
slow to follow the example set them. It was ‘‘empty,” ‘‘ false in 
sentiment,” ‘‘anzemic in color.” In reality the color is exquisite, 
and the sentiment, while certainly not of the robust order, is sincere 
and natural. The picture was painted after a season at the seashore 
in Normandy, and expressed something of what the artist had seen 
and felt of the life of the poorer sort of fisher-folk, as sincerely as 
Millet had treated the life of the neighboring peasants, 





















Puvis DE CHAVANNES 3 LAURE, Paris 





THE Poor FISHERMAN 
Muste NATIONAL DU LUXEMBOURG 
Many of Puvis’s smaller canvases, for the most part studies for 
or replicas of portions of his larger works, are in this country, in 
the collections of Mr. Lambert, of Paterson, N. J.; Mr. Cyrus Law- 
rence, Mr. J. G. Johnson, and other amateurs. His work in the 
Boston Public Library, while in some respects equal to his best, 
: suffers from the fact that he was unable to study the conditions of 
lighting and the surroundings as was his wont. -Asa great decora- 
tive painter he can be judged of properly only in the Panthéon, the 
Sorbonne and the Hotel de Ville of Paris. It is safe to prophecy 
that his influence on the monumental art of the future will be 
supreme. He was born at Lyons, Dec. 14,1824. His death, at sev- 
enty-four, was due to an attack of peritonitis. 
Rocer Rrorpavn. 




















Mr. JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


The Poetry of James Whitcomb Riley 


Mr. James Wuitcoms Ritey has endeared himself to a very large 
audience by both his printed verse and his inimitable performances on 
the lyceum stage. He is a genuine poet, a singer of freshness, who 
can deliver a droll or comic monologue well nigh to perfection. His 
double réle of rustic poet and comedian has been witnessed in 
almost every city and town in the United States. Great popularity 
has resulted easily and legitimately, so that his name is in the way of 
becoming that indescribable circulatory breath-burden, a household 
word. Clearly he is not in sympathy with the old poet in the Greek 
anthology who cried out: oixyaivw nmavta ta Snpudoia, ‘1 
despise every popular thing,” and he would probably scorn to be 
thought Movoawy odiyn t1s andovis, ‘‘the Muses’ little night- 
ingale”; what pleases him dearly is to be one of those who do not 

. “loath the lays that longs to lowly swains,” 
as the rope-maker’s son, Gabriel Harvey, expressed it long ago. 

Every person who has seen Mr. Riley’s facial expression during 
his delivery of the lecture on the peanut, or while rendering ‘‘The 
gobelins ‘Il git ye, ef you don’t look out,” is the richer in memor- 
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able experiences by that much, and we think that every person who 
has not read Mr. Riley’s “ Hoosier dialect” poems is not to be 
morbidly envied. We do not suppose that Mr. Riley seriously offers 
his rustic poetry as representative of the civilization at present 
controlling Indiana. His ‘‘ dialect” must be accepted as a scheme 
of color by which his literary art advances its claim to distinction. 

Happily, a poet’s privilege is wide; he may roar with Homer or 
warble with Burns; the embroidered subtleties of Rossetti are not 
nearer to Milton’s large work on-one’ hand than to Riley’s quaint 
illiteracy and clownish jocundity on the other. Villon, one of the 
world’s most gifted poets, had a fancy for thief’s slang, and wrote 
some notable dallades en jargon which have puzzled and tantalized 
the academicians. Taste is a ticklish and tricksy imp, not unlike 
Anakreon’s Thracian filly in the disposition to browse unbridled. A 
distinguished scholar and divine is said to have tumbled out of his 
chair in a limp state of hilarity brought on by hearing and seeing 
Riley read a ‘‘ Hoosier dialect” poem. When Pindar sang his won- 
derful odes the Greeks probably were not so powerfully affected. It 
is doubtful whether Shakespeare ever bowled a man over in that 
way. 

But in the presence of Mr. Riley’s complete works, recently 
issued by Messrs. Scribner’s Sons, the critic feels the judicial mood 
arrive. An edition like this is a fact significant of a bid for perma- 
nency ; it suddenly whisks Mr. Riley and his poetry away into dis- 
tance so that the perspective is greatly changed. What was delight- 
ful fooling for an evening’s entertainment now demands trial in the 
merciless cold light of the ages. Is this ‘‘dialect” verse a gift to the . 
future from the ‘‘ burning lips of song”? Will it live and seem to 
gather riches from times and seasons, as Keats's poetry has done? Will 

«Eyes like two fried aigs, 
And a nose like a Bartlett pair” 
ripen, as wine ripens, down the years? 

It is not for criticism to make or destroy the path by which 
genius bears its precious offspring to the cradle of immortality. 
Moreover, not all that genius gives birth to has the vitality to endure 
for a decade, much less forever. The best criterion is a century or 
two; but the ages have bequeathed to us the golden literary tradi- 
tions and the untarnishable canons of art. These we may scorn and 
spurn only to feel deep within us a-sense of inevitable loss and intol- 
erable failure. The song that has truly lived has come down to us 
from far and near, borne upon its own deathless wings ; and it has 
been the cry of highest aspiration, expressed in terms of the most 
refined art. 

Refinement, unfortunately, does not stand for genius ; quite as 
far from it as simulated crudeness, and with the disadvantage of 
insincerity. The dialect poet, as we nowadays think of dialect, 
may be absolutely sincere himself; but his song is a pretence in just 
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so far as it is clothed in the garments of assumed illiteracy. It may 
bear the true gold of imagination and the haunting appeal of a 
human soul ; but there never has been a time, from the days of the 
wandering pagan bards down to now, when the verse that insured 
permanency was not a form of high art set in the terms of high liter- 
ature. It seems almost certain that what has been will be. The 
divine traditions and the supreme elementary canons are unavoid- 
able. ‘Genius is cunning and inscrutably shifty, but it cannot do 
the impossible. 

Lowell had the artist’s feeling and the poet’s sense of the true 
limitations of rustic jargon as material for poetry. Riley has the 
same, to the length of knowing how to use it with even greater ease 
than Lowell ; but Riley has evidently aimed to force the limitations 
of illiteracy upon poetry for the sake of illiteracy, while Lowell’s aim 
was in the main didactic, his dialect being a mere mask of crudity 
for political effect. 

What has been the outcome? We have before us a body of 
verse unique in flavor and certainly charged with the force of a sweet 
and tender genius. In many of the poems the dialect is a hindrance, 
a coat that does not fit; but in most of them it is the dialect that 
counts. Mr. Riley is unquestionably sincere in believing that he 
gets nearer to ‘‘the people” with his rustic jargon than would be 
possible with refined literary expression ; and to a certain degree he 
is right, But it is not everything that pleases the herd,—not every- 
thing popularly amusing or catching,—that is permanently valuable, 
even to hinds and their successors. Mr. Riley’s poetry gets close to 
human nature, not because it is droll literature, but because there 
are direct strokes of simple, universal human appeal in it. These 
strokes might not be more immediateiy telling were they made with- 
in the magic circle of literary tradition ; but it seems certain that 
their effect would be far more lasting. 

Mr. Riley has been a prolific author; nor has he entirely 
escaped the mishaps that come to the over-fecund imagination. 
Such long pieces as his ‘‘ Flying Islands of the Night” and ‘‘ Arma- 
zindy,” not to count the ‘‘Rubaiyét of Doc Sifers,” swell the 
amount of his output, to usea term of trade, but they really add 
nothing to his standing as a poet. His claim to genuine distinction 
must rest upon his short snatches of homely song, and most of all 
upon idylls pure and simple, wherein the lad and the lass, the rustic 
and his family, the little children and the ogling louts of our rural 
dark corners, tell their experiences and aspirations in language not 
admirable, but excruciatingly droll and amusing. 

To account fully for Riley we must go back to Bret Harte and 
the movement.that he began in American literature. Harte opened 
the door to a very fascinating region. His ‘‘ discovery” of pic- 
turesque California suggested other regions that might be fairly 
workable. Since then Cable has opened up Louisiana, Harris and 
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Johnston have worked Middle Georgia, Craddock East Tennessee, 
and Riley Hoosierland. Harte originated what may be called post- 
Lowellian dialect in poetry ; but he soon found prose more profit- 
able. Riley made himself master of the field, and the secret of his 
success is in a certain slender but pure vein of dramatic power. 
Wherever he is most lyrical, the touch of absolute dramatic per- 
sonation also shows distinctly. In this he recalls Theocritus, whose 
vision was so direct. and sure that Arcadia lay under it as real as 
one’s dooryard. 

Riley's Hoosierland is in fact as much an abstraction as Faerie- 
land, or Avalon, or Hesperides ; Indianians cannot be certainly dis- 
tinguished from Ohioans, Illinoians, lowans and the rest. The educa- 
tional standing of Indiana is by no means low; its people do not 
speak Mr. Riley’s dialect. The critic has his innings here, which he 
must improve by remarking that the dialect tradition is more fraz- 
zled, frayed, and outworn to-day than the literary tradition pure and 
simple. It is distinctly comforting, hewever, to admit that Mr. 
Riley and his rustic art are not dependent upon any critical theory ; 
they are with us in delightful self-sufficiency 

‘« Made out o’ truck ’at’s jes’ a goin’ to waste 
*Cause smart folks thinks it’s altogether too 
Outrageous common.” 

Another distinguishing quality of Mr. Ruley’s genius is safe self- 
measurement. In choosing to express itself in the jargon of belated 
civilization and arrested literary development, it behaved wisely. 
Mere caricature does not fill a large space in Riley’s poems; pure 
drollery does ; and this fits them to the elocutionary mood and to the 
needs of the facial contortionist. Read by a person who can at will 
put on the stage look of a bashful and vacant bumpkin, kitchen- 
maid or tramp, some of them are indescribably funny. Others are 
dramatic sketches of lisping, i1ll-bred children, tiny monologues in 
the brogue of pitifully stunted and starved childhood. 

In the open field of genuine literature Mr. Riley’s success has 
been notable but limited. Here his poems discover a rollicking 
imagination whose freedom affects it with skittishness that often 
amounts to fantastical perversity. Many a sweet and tender thought, 
many a fresh conceit, is all but spoiled by the carelessly gaudy dress 
in which it is sent forth. And a few of these poems of ‘‘ correct 
literature ” are gems well nigh perfection in both substance and style, 
pieces of iridescent word-work over which Gautier would have made 
happy eyes. The poet seems not quite at home, however, and quickly 
goes 

“back to Grigsby’s Station, 
Where he used to be so happy and so pore.” 
He sometimes, one is tempted to say, sits on an empty goods-box 
at the door of some rural village shop and whittles out a poem, no 
telling how long, like ‘‘Fesler’s Bees” or ‘‘ Doc Sifers.” In one 
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poem, written with evident purpose to treat the grammars fairly, Mr. 
Riley shows the tyranny of a bad habit by writing:— 
“To leave us laughing all content to hear the robin whistle, 
Or guess what Katydid is saying little Katy done /” 

It is a curious slip, as the reader will see by turning to ‘‘ The 
Land of Used-To-Be” in ‘‘ Rhymes of Childhood,” first published in 
1891, where what ‘‘ little Katy done” rhymes with what ‘‘glimmers 
down the sun.” Perhaps this unconscious reversion to the rustic habit 
of speech is our very best guaranty of Mr. Riley’s right to use dialect as 
by one to the manner born. At all events his poetry is worthy of the 
substantial and beautiful dress given it by the publishers, and of the 
popular reception it has enjoyed. 

Maurice Tompson. 


Style and ‘‘ the Stylist’ 


An English college professor, recently writing upon style, ‘says 
that the ‘‘ business of letters is twofold, to find words for meaning, 
and to find meaning for words.” It strikes me that the last half of 
this proposition is not true of the serious writer, of the man who 
has something to say, but is true only of what is called ‘‘ the stylist ”; 
the man who has been so often described as one having nothing to 
say, which he says extremely well. The stylist’s main effort is a 
verbal one, to find meaning for words; he does not wrestle with 
ideas, but with terms and phrases; his thoughts are word-begotten 
and are often as unsubstantial as spectres and shadows. 

The stylist cultivates words as the florist cultivates flowers, and 
a new adjective, or a new collocation of terms, is to him what a new 
chrysanthemum or a new combination of colors is to his brother of 
the forcing-house. He is more a European product than an Ameri- 
can. London and Paris abound in men who cultivate the art of 
expression for its own sake, who study how to combine words so as 
tickle the verbal sense without much reference to the value of the 
idea expressed. Club and university life, excessive literary culture, a 
sort of indoor, hot-house literary atmosphere, foster this sort of 
thing. 

French literature can probably show more stylists than English, 
but the later school of British writers is not far behind in the 
matter of studied expression. Prof. Raleigh, whose work on style I 
quoted from in my opening paragraph, often writes forcibly and 
suggestively, but one cannot help but feel, on finishing his little 
volume, that it is more the work of a stylist than of a thinker. 
This is the opening sentence: ‘‘Style, the Latin name for an iron 
pen, has come to designate the art that handles, with ever fresh 
vitality and wary alacrity, the fluid elements of speech.” Does not 
one faintly scent the stylist at the start? Later on he says: ‘In 
proportion as a phrase is memorable, the words that compose it 
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become mutually adhesive, losing for a time something of their 
individual scope, bringing with them, if they be torn away too 
quickly, some cumbrous fragments of their recent association.” 
Does not the stylist stand fully confessed here? That he may avoid 
these ‘‘cumbrous fragments” that will stick to words when you 
suddenly pull them up by the roots, ‘‘a sensitive writer is often put 
to his shifts, and extorts, if he be fortunate, a triumph from the 
accident of his encumbrance.” The lust of expression, the conjur- 
ing with mere words, is evident. ‘‘ He isa poor stylist,” he says, 
«who cannot beg half a dozen questions in a single epithet, or 
state the conclusion he would fain avoid, in terms that startle the 
senses into clamorous revolt.” 

What it is in one that starts into ‘‘clamorous revolt” at such 
verbal gymnastics as are shown in the following sentences I shall 
not try to define, but it seems to me it is something real and legiti- 
mate. ‘A slight technical implication, a faint tinge of archaism in 
the common turn of speech that you employ, and in a moment you 
have shaken off the mob that scours the rutted highway, and are 
addressing a select audience of ticket-holders with closed doors. A 
single natural phrase of peasant speech, a direct physical sense given 
to a word that genteel parlance authorizes readily enough in its 
metaphorical sense, and at a touch you have blown the roof off the 
drawing-room of the villa, and have set its obscure inhabitants 
wriggling in the unaccustomed sunshine.” 

Amiel says of Renan that science was his material rather than 
his object ; his object was style. Yet Renan was not a stylist in the 
sense in which I am using the word. His main effort was never a 
verbal one, never an effort to find meaning for words ; he was intent 
upon his subject matter; his style was vital in his thought, and never 
took on airs on its own account. You cannot in him separate the 
artist from the thinker, nor give either the precedence. ll writers 
with whom literature is an art aim at style in the sense that they 
aim to present their subject matter in the most effective form—with 
clearness, freshness, force. They become stylists when their thoughts 
wait upon their words, as in Swinburne, or when their thoughts are 
word-begotten. Writers like Gibbon, De Quincey, Macaulay, have 
studied and elaborate styles, but in each the subject matter is para- 
mount and the mind finds something solid to rest upon. 

‘«The chief of the incommodities imposed upon the writer,” 
says Prof. Raleigh, is ‘‘ the necessity, at all times and at all costs, to 
mean something,” or to find meaning for words. This no doubt is 
a hard task. The trouble begins when one has the words first. To 
invoke ideas with words is a much more difficult experience than 
the reverse process, Probably all true writers have something 
to say before they have the desire to say it, and in proportion as the 
thought is vital and real is its expression easy. 

Joun Burroucus. 
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‘ THe Critic 


The Art of Fiction 
An Unreported Lecture by Mr. Gilbert Parker 

Mr. Parker began his address by saying :—‘‘I am aware that 
there may be those among you who will sceptically ask, ‘ When was 
Fiction made into an art? Its laws, rules and conventions are—what ? 
Its schools are—where? Its masters work—how?’” 

Admitting that the questions were confusing and apt, he pro- 
ceeded briefly to trace the growth of fiction from the earliest known 
records of time until the present day, from Pentaur, Homer, Wace, 
the Celtic, Norman-French, and Italian romances, to the era of 
Chaucer ; and from Chaucer, through the Elizabethan era, to Scott, 
Dickens, and Thackeray. By virtue of a legitimate development the 
Art of Fiction was equal in rank to the oldest of the arts. 

Fiction, Mr. Parker said, is one of the curious phases of con- 
temporary life and one of the diseases of our own particular era, The 
sociologist like Nordau or Mallock, the historian like Froude, the 
astronomer like Flammarion, writers on the navy like Clowes, stud- 
ents of science like Mr. Wells, of natural history like Mr. Grant 
Allen, the millionaire like Mr. Astor, the Cabinet Minister, the pop- 
ular archdeacon, the coming Lord Chief Justice, are all expounding 
their particular professions, faculties, and knowledge through the 
medium of the novel. If it were an epidemic, it could not be more 
fashionable. The lecturer ridiculed pamphleteering and writing covert 
biography through the medium of fiction. He insisted that it had 


nothing to do with fiction as an art, and that the purpose of a novel A 


should not be didactic. Great writers do not grow up in a.night, and 
the momentary success of a book of the season might have no im- 
portance either as art, literature, or a presentation of life: But in 
every popular song or play there was always some merit of a kind, 
and every popular book had some inherent quality to commend it. 
In most of them is the gift of the story-teller; and story-telling was 
the raison dre of the novel. 

Books of real power were not the mere incandescence of genius; 
works of art were not tossed off. Works of pure fancy like ‘‘ Tar- 
tarin of Tarascon,” “The Prisoner of Zenda,” and. ‘‘ Mr. Isaacs,” 
tales of fantastic imagination, whether written in a week or a year, 
had behind them a lifetime of knowledge. A man must know truth 
to write fable. To write a successful burlesque you must know 
thoroughly what you burlesque. A good parody means a perfect 
understanding of the meaning of the work parodied. There were 
no such things as ‘‘ schools of fiction” ; fiction can be learned but 
cannot be taught; ‘schools of fiction” is a newspaper phrase, loose 
in meaning, without value and pertinency, and based upon the fact 
that certain writers of fiction have seen fit to try to imitate great 
authors, or to adopt their views, methods and. manner. No great 
writer has ever had the idea of founding a ‘‘ school” of this or of 
that;—of idealism, or symbolism, or romanticism, or realism. Really 
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great men have little time for promulgating theories : they get boldly 


of a few principles, and by these they live. In the art of fiction th 
individual is thrown upon his own innate talent. He may saturate 
himself with the style of great men and their methods, but unless 
he has in himself that true temperament which schools cannot give, 
he cannot pass their style and methods through the crucible of his 
mind and spirit and produce a crystal of his own making in the 
end. ; 

The work of genius is always baffling to the ordinary intelli- 
gence seeking to probe its secret. The imitation is painfully bald— 


the shell is got but not the kernel—the mannerism but not the man-. 


ner—the mask but not the face divine. No worthy work of fiction 
may properly be labelled romantic, realistic, or symbolistic, since 
every great work of art contains all these in some proportion. Love 
and fighting are not necessarily romance ; nor are soup-kitchens and 
divorce courts necessarily realism. Victor Hugo’s ‘‘ Toilers of the 
Sea,” Reade’s ‘‘ Cloister and the Hearth,” and Dickens’s ‘‘ Tale of 


’ Two Cities” were referred to as deeply realistic from one standpoint 


and as overwhelmingly romantic from another. If the sweep of 
wide and powerful imagination, the rush of large ideas, the beauty 
of sacrifice, the impact of great conflicting passions, the faith in 
the heart of the writer that good is the final goal of ill, are roman- 
ticism, then these tales are the summit of romance. Malice, futility, 
and ugliness—the dreadful monotony of existence—are not neces- 
sarily real life ; nor the tales of summer love or marriage ceremonies, 
successful fightings or sacrifice and chivalry necessarily romance. 
“he novelist with the true instinct never stopped to think whether 
he would write a book which was realistic or a book which was ro- 
mantic. If he did, so much the worse for him and for his readers. 
To follow a specific academical course of lines and limits with the 
calmness of the carpenter is to secure the work of the carpenter, 
the photographer, the conventional story-teller. Project human life 
and character within the precise limits of a system, and-you get a 
cinematograph, or a Punch-and-Judy show. 

There is only one test for a novel: that it be first and before all 
a well-constructed story ; that it deal sincerely with human life and 
character ; that it be eloquent of feeling; that it have insight and 


_ revelation ; that. it preserve idiosyncrasy ; but before all that it be 


wholesome. To produce such @ book, a sane, tolerant, impartial 
temperament and a wide knowledge are necessary. When a man 
has real character,—a real power and genius,—his book is himself. 
That is, a book is a personality, although the author be hidden be- 
hind what he creates. Saturated as the novelist may be by a hun- 
dred masters—and the more catholic he is the better for himself— 
out of all his education, out of all he has seen and read, out of the 
crucible where everything has been fused, is precipitated uncon- 
sciously his own style informed with his own character : his own in- 
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dependence. His own courage of soul and way of looking at things; 
his own intuitions, sensations, temptations, weaknesses, powers— 
these all go to inform his style. 

There must be no misconception about great fiction being a 
transcript of life. Mere transcription is not the work of an artist, 
else we should have no need of painters, for photographers would 
do; no poems, for academical essays would do; no great works of 
fiction, for we have our usual sources of information—if information 
is all we want—the Divorce Court, the Police Court, the Stock 
Exchange, the Young Ladies’ Seminary, the Marriage Register, and 
the Houses of Parliament—those happy hunting-grounds of sensa- 
tion-mongers and purveyors of melodrama. All these things cer- 
tainly contain the facts of life which one must know for the con- 
structive work of the imagination, for they are the rough material, 
the background of knowledge from: which the illusion of real life 
must proceed. But they are not life, though they are the transcrip- 
tion of life. The human significance of facts is all that concerns 
one. The inwardness of facts makes fiction ; the history of life, its 
emotions, its passions, its sins, reflections, values. These you can- 
not photograph nor transcribe. Selection and rejection are two pro- 
found essentials of every art, even of the art of fiction, though it be 
so jauntily practised by the amateur. 

As for the choice of a subject, there seems no reason why the 
artist should not choose any subject, if the production itself con- 
tributes to the satisfaction of the world, making a picture of life, or 
of a phase of life, in compliance with the demands of art, beauty, 
and truth. Taste is the arbiter of the subject, for taste is always 
moral, always on the side of the angels. There are certain: things 
which are only subjects for technical reform, for the sanitary inspector, 
and for the physician—not for the novelist; certain things that taste 
and good sense consign to the specialist who has the good of the 
world at heart. The specialist puts down the facts merely, but they 
are only convincing if they are bald statements. They must not have 
literary eloquence; they cease then to be evidence. That is the 
very reason that the novelist need not take unto himself the office of 
social reform. The very nature of his art is to appeal to the imag- 
ination, to be eloquent; and his vivid and dramatic touch applied to 
that which is ugly and inferior lifts it out of all proportion to its 
actual place in the life of the community. Knowledge, however, is 
the basis for all work of the imagination. Even magnificent absurdi- 
ties reading like truth, such as have been written by Swift, Poe, 
Lewis Carroll and others, spring from a knowledge of the real. 

The lecturer then illustrated what he meant by a description of 
what one must do and what one must not doin the making of a 
novel. Without blindly indulging in local color one must be accu- 
rate in indicating facts. A work.of art.must not be crowded with so- 
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the e*ect of a true relation. There must be in every book a domi- 
nant note. If the book be of the sea, then the prevailing influence 
—the atmosphere—must be of the sea. The thing that gets into a 
man’s bone and blood from the sea must be in the author himself, 
and he must translate that into words and incidents. The artist, 
whether he is a painter, architect, or writer of fiction, must throw 
over all his pictures the feeling of environment. Outside this matter 
of-environment, temperament, and muzse-en-scéne, the emotional situa- 
tions of life do not diverge so greatly ; there is little difference, after 
all, between Othello, the Moor of Venice, jealous of his wife, and 
Mr. Jones of London, or Mr. Smith of New York, in the same situa- 
tion. The atmosphere, the feeling and idiosyncrasy—a word or a 
phrase which revéals character—are the only true local color, not 
passing phrases of unkempt speech. In the very first chapter of the 
book the note must be struck which shall recur throughout the book 
like the mo#f in an opera, the Greek anamnesis. 

The only real inspiration in the book is the inspiration of an 
idea; a book may always be resolved into a phrase—the meaning of 
it, the great suggestion of it, the soul of it. A distinguished Lon- 
don critic, in a letter to the lecturer not long ago, said, ‘‘I put down 
this book with joy—it contents me. There is in it one whole new 
idea.” 

What was the end of it — of this writing of fiction? Was it no 
more, after all, than an aristocratic recreation, clever pamphleteering, 
semi-hysterical philosophy, hairpin tragedy, half-disguised autobiog- 
raphy? All the good books, good paintings, good statuary, good 
buildings, no matter how tragic their spiritual history, or how painful 
the subject they commemorated or revealed, no matter how jocund 
or comic, no matter how woven, planned, achieved, through the 
terror of death or the agony of life, they must make,—if they are to 
be permanent, if they are to influence mankind,—they must make 
for beauty and for peace. The art of fiction must have beauty— 
the beauty of order and discipline, temperament, imagination, mys- 
tery—all these which are greater than exact facts or details, which 
express the soul of things rather than the concrete image. In the 
thing really great there is no eccentricity, nothing morbid. It is all 
normal, but the normal form and power are infused with life, com- 
posed of genius—a supreme and perfect sanity. 

This meant, of course, that one must be in earnest. A man 
must hold his art seriously—himself as nothing—the vehicle, the 
machine, the loom, through which pass the strands of emotion or 
experiences of passion, of human comedy and tragedy, woven into a 
web of life which men seeing shall say, ‘‘Behold, this is the garment 
of truth; this is the mantle of beauty.” 
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Literary Fallacies 
: Ill 

Theat Truth is Greater than Fiction. If there is, in literature to- 
day, one bugaboo greater than another, it is that one known as 
‘*Truth to Fact.” Whether disporting itself as historical accuracy 
or geographical exactness or local color, its main business in life is 
to intimidate the children of light. Whoever comes up to the 
temple of fame is met at the door by a stern question, ‘‘ How does 
your imagination square with the Fact? Have you never deviated 
by a hair’s breadth from accuracy? Never said the barn door was on 
the south of the barn instead of the north? Never placed the gap in 
the hedge toward the mountain when nature has placed it toward 
the sea? Could the tourist traverse the ground of your romance 
Baedeker in hand?” If the poor young author is rash enough to 
admit, at the outset, that his story or poem has not a rag of fact to 
grace itself with, that he wrote it simply to please himself and like 
foolish folk—if such may be in the world—his chance for fame is 
wrecked. He will, beyond doubt, be sent back to a little tavern 
down the hill, The Mermaid, there to rest himself, putting up with 
such company as he may find. 

‘Truth to Fact” has dragged us over some strange ground. 
Not long since it took us through the Dialect Belt. We twisted our 
tongues about impossible roots and puzzled our wits over appalling 
: contortions. We learned patiently to say, ‘‘cyant” and ‘‘ this yere” 
ai and ‘‘sutt’nly” and ‘‘ Hi there, pardner” and ‘‘ What t’ell?” in the 
: vain hope that we were somehow coming nearer to the heart of 
human nature. At present we are in the Geographic Belt. But 
i: there are signs that we are almost through this tract—if tract it may 
. be called. It has covered, first and last, most of the United States, 
with parts of Europe and Canada. Miss Wilkins, Mr. Garland and 
Bret Harte have each a claim in it. But we could leave it with 
equanimity were it not that just ahead of us looms the Historic 
Belt, great and gloomy. Victims of ‘‘Quo Vadis” lie strewn along 
its course, Ghosts of the Prince of India dance upon its borders. 
And visions of greater horrors, yet to come, haunt the way. 

Shakespeare, it may be remarked in passing, was singularly in- 
different to the demands of fact. The creatures of his imagination 
lived, moved and had their being with scant regard to geography. 
= 3 Their environment was fancy conjured from the depths of space. 
¥ Kings three hundred years apart, Bohemia with her long-coveted sea- 
4 port town, and Ariel flying through the air to do Sir Prospero’s 
bidding are recorded with the sweet and ignorant serenity that genius 
gives. There is little doubt that, judged by modern standards, 
Shakespeare was sadly lacking in historical imagination. The 
romances of Sir Walter Scott, we are told, are a distinct advance. 
Eliminate a few flights of fancy, add a few facts, and the Waverley 
Novels become authentic history, fit for schoolroom use, But it is 
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in the novels of Georg Ebers that the historical novel finds its most 
perfect fulfillment. Every event of history, every detail of dress, 
every turn of speech, the historian assures us, is reproduced in these 
great romances to the letter. 

We have attained then the perfection of art, historic exactness. 
We fold our literary hands. We look complacently down the vista 
of years to the fame that shall be ours. When suddenly—upon the 
path a light falls. Across it troop a laughing band—the characters 
of Homer and Dante, of Shakespeare and Milton and Goethe. Time 
rolls away before them. History. turns to a fairy tale. And even the 
charms of local color shrivel and pale in the white light of truth. 


IV 

That Men of Letters write Letters. DeQuincey’s lament that the 
gentlewomen of his time had ceased to write letters is echoed by a 
similar plaint, to-day, in the world of literature. For generations we 
have depended upon the literary man to keep up the traditions of 
letter-writing. We have looked to him for specimens of that art, 
half friendly, half elegant and wholly unconscious, which charac- 
terizes the born letter-writer. We have encouraged him. We 
have faithfully collected him. We have published him in ‘Life 
and Letters,” with preface and foatnotes—until never again, it 
would almost seem, will there be given to the world a genuine, 
unconscious file of letters. We have edited away the goose that 
laid the golden egg. The great man of to-day as he sits down 
to write, foresees, with paralyzing force, this letter—one of a series— 
Vol. II, Chap. X. The fatal consciousness tugs at the page; it gets 
in the ink, tips his pen and turns the innocent epistle into a literary 
treasure. In vain he tries to escape it. He writes at the end ofa 
commonplace note to his wife, ‘‘ Burn as soon as read,” with the un- 
comfortable conviction that he is but adding a grimly humorous foot- 
note to posthumous work. The days of Pepys are no more. We 
play at being unconscious. We coin life into literature. But the 
naive, spontaneous letter, that peephole into the private life of genius, 
is closed forever to our curious eye. 





V 

That Nothing Succeeds like Success. In these crowded days when 
paper and ink are cheaper than space, the question, ‘‘ What has he 
published ?” and its answer, ‘‘ Nothing,” are final. The man who 
has published nothing can have nothing to say. And he who, hav- 
ing published one book, has not followed it at quick intervals by a 
second and third and fourth, has fallen short of success, while the 
writer who does not exhibit himself on the lecture platform, who 
within two years after chipping the shell, is not launched with a 
flutter on the Lecture Pond of success, is forever out of the swim. 
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Nothing succeeds like success. Our geniuses have the facile 
gift of Uncle Deane: ‘If I got places, sir, it was because I made 
myself fit for them. If you want to slip into a round hole, you must 
make a ball of yourself.” We want our writers, like our heroes, 
made in a day. We have the round holes ready for them. A little 
trimming on their part, a little rubbing off of individual angles, and 4 - 
in they go—plump into immortality |—an immortality that lasts as 
long as the hole. There is always the uncomfortable doubt that the 
next generation may prefer square-holed genius; that Thoreau, who 
published only two volumes in his own generation, will leap to eleven 
in the next; that Coleridge who discussed great schemes and de- 
manded ‘‘ What is truth?” will grow dusty on the shelves, while the 
gentle Elia who played cribbage with his imbecile father and asked 
‘«What are trumps? ”—will, as Mr. Birrell assures us, modestly, 

4 with some gentle quip, take his place among the immortais. 

Accidents like these are bound to happen, even in this best of 
worlds. Our favorite war-correspondent, our literary minister, our 
stock funny-man, even our great historical novel, may pass away with 
the demand that created them. Parnassus is steep, after all. The 
man who keeps to the open road does not stumble. The one who 
climbs is often lost to sight. Sometimes he has fallen by the way. 
Sometimes he has gained the summit. Now and then it happens, in 
this best of worlds, that nothing succeeds like apparent failure. 

JENNETTE Barpour PERRY. 





My Muscatel* 


My Sweetueart lives beneath the stairs 
I (Alas! the Fates compel), 
A timber robe she ever wears 
My peerless Muscatel. 


Though dwelling in a Convent’s hush, 
She knows the world full well, 
And when we kiss ’tis I who’ blush, 
And nof my Muscatel. 








We live and love—Time flies apace, 
The Grave succeeds the Cell, 
But by Heaven’s grace my last embrace 
Shall hold my Muscatel. 
R. W. Arnot. 


* Translated from the original German, extracted from Ballhorn’s ‘Golden Alphabet” 
(circa 1500), and sent by to Thomas Carlyle, 1828. 
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Mr. Kipling as an Artist * 


ONE WHO WOULD criticise Mr. Kipling’s art may well walk softly 
before the world. For the author of ‘‘ Plain Tales from the Hills” has 
become that anomalous being, a living classic. We may carp as we 
will. We may say that a twelve-year-old classic is no classic ; the 
fact remains that, in the world of art, here is a man who has become 
a law unto himself—which is perhaps only another way of saying 
that he has adjusted his work to the laws of creation. ‘‘ But the 
Devil whoops, as he whooped of old, ‘It’s clever, but is it art?’” 
By which polite paraphase Mr. Kipling has remarked to a friendly 
public that, while all critics may not be directly related to the Father 
of Lies, they are pretty sure to have the tricks of his trade and to know 
as little as he himself of the creative secret. 

A cat may look at a king, however, — the critic may say this for 
himself,—and a patient cat may see, sometimes, things denied to the 
king himself—the back of the king’s head, for instance. It is, we 
suspect, behind the back of his head—to carry the figure an inch or 
two farther—that much of Mr. Kipling’s thinking is done; or, if 
not there, then in that secret recess of being—called, in psychologi- 
cal parlance, the subconscious self—wherein most of the wise and 
the wicked and the unutterable thoughts of genius take their rise. 
The growth of a Jungle Tale,—of ‘‘Toomai and the Elephants,” it 
may be,—at first a formless thing, a haunting sense of unshaped 
mystery and sound, it slowly grows to melody, a hint of some prime- 
val cradle-song, brooding and weird, merging into words and rhythm, 
—the song that little Toomai’s mother sang at cradle-time ; and tell- 
ing at last the whole wonderful story of Toomai and the elephants— 
‘* little Toomai, who had seen what man had never seen before—the 
dance of the elephants at night and alone in the heart of the Garo 
hills!” The man who composes after this fashion does not, we may 
well believe, have a theory of art. He simply speaks, ‘‘ straight on, 
what he does know.” How he came to know certain things, or how 
he does them, it would perhaps puzzle him as deeply as the rest of 
us to tell. 

Mystery is, in Mr. Kipling’s eyes, no impediment to art. Just 
as there are ‘‘things no fellow would do,” so there are things no fel- 
low can understand; he delights in them — the commonplace that is 
incomprehensible through its very simplicity, and the strangeness 
that is incomprehensible through its aloofness. The love of dogs and 
horses for their masters, the wisdom of a little child, are no less 
tempting to his pen than the mysteries of vast India or the councils of 
the gods. Out of the simplest life he will spin “thoughts that lie 
too deep for tears” ; and through the mysterious, shrouded other 
world, he leads one back to the land of Policeman Day. 

Work like this has sometimes, in spite of its power, the effect of 
"#See “Mr. Kipling ag a Moralist” in November Critic, p. 360. 
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a tour de force. The athletic artist pays for his performance. The 
old question, ‘‘It’s striking, but is it art?” once raised will not 
down. Is it art? the reader finds himself asking, to make machines 
talk like human beings, and human beings talk like the Hebrew 
Scriptures? Is it art to make all the wicked people clever, and all 
the good ones stupid; to make three-year-old toddlers as wise as 
Solomons, and gray-haired patriarchs to sit at their feet? Are we to 
rank the juggler who does these tricks with those others—with 
Homer, Dante, Milton, Shakespeare? The wary critic withholds an 
applauding hand. A refrain floats down, above the banjo’s ‘‘ tunky- 
tunky-tunk.” It falls upon his doubting ear, ‘‘ Lest we forget—lest 
we forget.” A figure steps noiselessly from the forest shelter, crowned 
with white star-flowers, guarded by four ‘‘ gray brothers.” Mulvaney, 
swearing and speckless, saunters across the parade ground. A tiny 
figure, mounted on the back of a great gray elephant, receives the 
salute reserved for the Viceroy of all India. And down from the 
country of dreams, down the thirty-mile ride, sweeps the Brushwood 
Boy, clean-limbed and brave and real. The humbled reader falls 
upon his knee, and demands of the all-wise critics, ‘‘If these things 
be not art, then what is art?” 

‘«This is indeed the merit and distinction of art: to be more 
real than reality; to be not nature, but nature’s essence.” The defi- 
nition seems not bad,—for a critic.—and much of Mr. Kipling’s 
work falls into line under it. It may not be nature for Tod to know 
more about the ‘‘Sub-Montane” amendment than his elders, but it 
may be very good art, and ‘‘of the essence of nature.” For those 
things which are hidden from the wise are revealed unto babes, and 
Tod was a knowing babe. Many instances of the real “more real 
than reality ” might be cited in Kipling-lore. But there comes at last a 
hitch. Certain of the tales, notably the most recent ones, the ma- 
chine stories, refuse to rise superior tonature. Behold the Master of 
Jungle days harnessed to a machine. A machine is a noble animal; 
but must it, therefore, talk and walk and sing and pray and philoso- 
phize? Machine us no more machines, Mr. Kipling, we pray you. 
Give us men; give us little children; give us the wild beast in his lair; 
but let the machine go free. The spell is not on it. The new- 
fangled electric deity, the machine god, the forty-thousand-horse- 
power Pegasus will not trot at your bidding. 

To see the great wheels go round, and no motion, is a sad sight. 
Yet because Mr. Kipling believes in machinery and science, and be- 
lieves at the same time that there is something greater and more in- 
comprehensible than these, he is great among poets. For the poet 
to-day to whom the power and mystery of machinery, the hurrying 
hum of modern life, the interlocking of man and machine, does not 
appeal, is no poet. He is a maker of verses—a ballad-singer, it may 
be: but he belongs to an age that is past, and his art is of the past. 
Machinery—the new god, if we may believe the seers—is to be the 
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theme of great poets of thefuture. Anda great poet shall be known 
by this sign—that he sings of the new god. Whether he sing well 
or ill is of little moment. The daring and the insight shall be to us 
for a sign. But in places we are inclined to think that it is mere 
daring. If one may apply to Mr. Kipling’s stories of machinery the 
time-worn distinction between imagination and fancy, it would seem 
that they are the product of fancy, not imagination. The concep- 
tion of ‘‘The Ship that found Herself” is, with all its cleverness, 
little more than an allegory, a fable, a fancy. The rivets that talk 
and the steam that sputters are clever personifications, grotesque 
caricatures of human society, but- hardly of the essence of nature, 
hardly reality. The same test might be applied to some of the later 
stories of animals. They do not carry conviction like the ‘Jungle 
Books.” They seem machine-parodies of human nature. ‘The 
Walking Delegate,” when all his clever talk is done, is only a vicious 
horse pretending to be a man, He is an American Shere Khan. 
But Shere Khan was a very different sort of animal. He talked and 
planned and schemed, and was tiger and man in one—something 
more real than reality. ‘‘ The Jungle Book ” is neither allegory nor fairy 
tale; it rises through imagination to something higher, Mr. Kipling 
does not use the animals of the jungle to illustrate human nature. 
He makes them akin. When he shall apply the same quality to machin- 
ery, he may give us an art that is at once greater, more modern, and 
more human than any we have known. 

««*T have made man to worship the fire-carriage as it stood still 
breathing smoke, and he knew not that he worshipped me,’ said 
Hanuman the Ape. ‘ Beloved, they will do no more than change 
the names, and that we have seen a thousand times.’” “ ‘Surely 
they will do no more than change the names,’ echoed Ganesh; but 
there was an uneasy movement among the gods.” For the gods see 
more clearly than Hanuman the Ape. Clearly it is revealed that the 
worship of the fire-carriage is not the old worship of Hanuman under 
anew name. It is the worship of a new god, a god of humanity, 
not of nature. The old gods were nature’s chi'dren. But the god 
of machinery, the new god, is born of man; and his coming és the 
dusk of the gods. He is teaching men to use the fire snatched ‘from 
the gods. They have fashioned a cunning frame and placed the fire 
within it. And this new Thing, made by man’s own hands, brain of 
his brain and flesh of his thought, this new wonder called a machine, 
he now worships. For it is not the old god under a new name; it 1s 
a new god, a human god; and before its power the old gods must 
bow—earth and air, sky and water. Jupiter, Venus, Apollo, Ceres, 
and Vulcan are powerless to help or hinder. The human god rules. 
**Peroo,” telling Hitchcock that the ‘‘first time he went into the 
engine-room of a steamer, when he was a boy, he prayed to the low- 
pressure cylinder,” is only a heathen it may be ; but he is a modern 
heathen he has many contemporaries; and Mr. Kipling is their poet. 
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The Fine Arts 


Tissot's Pictures of the Life of Christ 

IN THE PICTURES now on exhibition at the American Art Galleries, 
it is difficult to recognize the French painter of tashionable English life, 
the pioneer of the modern school. Even the four paintings that illustrate 
the career of a modern prodigal son,—the young athlete about to join his 
crew on the Thames, the spendthrift in a Japanese yoshiwara, the tramp 
who has worked his passage on a cattle-steamer, and the returned peni- 
tent,—uncompromisingly modern in subject and feeling, are yet antiquated 
in method, and the great majority of the paintings and drawings dealing 
with the gospel story recall the Belgian romanticists and the early pre- 
Raphaelites. In fact, Tissot began as a romanticist, with a strong 
archeological bias, and the pictures now on exhibition show the same 
qualities that distinguished his earliest works—fervent if somewhat 
strained sentiment, an imagination that requires to be sustained through- 
out by fact, and the habit of minute and painstaking study of his subject 
from a moral and dramatic, as much as a pictorial, standpoint. In this 
way, the series of the Prodigal Son reminds one a litle of Hogarth; and 
the Life of Christ recalls both Doré and Holman Hunt. While, in one 
way and another, Tissot is inferior to these, there are points at which he 
rises above all of them. If, for instance, one should compare the scenes 
of the Crucifixion with Doré’s, one would be compelled to say that Tissot 
has not the pictorial imagination of the wonderful Alsatian. On the other 
hand, he is not so pronounced a realist as Hunt. Technically, he is left 
far behind by several modern painters. But no modern illustrator of the 
Gospels has made their story so living, or risen to the emotional height 
that Tissot has attained in a few cases. The single-figure studies of 
Christ, of the Holy Virgin, and, in a less degree, of the Apostles, have, for 
depth of feeling and dignity of conception, no equals in contemporary art. 
“By permission of the American Art Association, 
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Apart from these, there is much to excite interest in the artist's pen- 
and-ink studies of existing architectural remains, and of the Jews of 
modern Palestine, who, fanatical and degraded as they may be, are not 
without some admirable characteristics. Yet more curious are his re- 
constructions of the Jerusalem of the time of Christ, the pillared courts of 
the temple, the bird’s-eye view of the forum, the exterior views of the 
temple, all evidently founded upon first-hand study of the many problems 
connected with existing remains. 

In some respects, the reproductions in colors, by Lemercier & Cie. 
of Paris, are more attractive than the original drawings. The artist's 
touch, except when he is expressing action or emotion, is dry and precise, 
events are forced, and the colors have been systematically lowered to suit 
the photographic process employed. But the artist's most serious fault is 

. his apparent want of the sense of the ridiculous. In the pictures of the 
demon-driven swine, the sick man let down through the roof, the naked de- 
moniacs in Nos, 104 and 105, the blind leading the blind, and several 
others, the artist’s reliance upon fact has led him into a trap which would 
be avoided by a less serious person. The grotesque is probably never 
absent even on the most sublime occasions; but to make it too prominent 
is bad art. We must assume that M. Tissot is unaware of the effect that 
these pictures have upon the average beholder. Our readers may be 
interested to know that M. Tissot’s book will be published by the 
Doubleday & McClure Co. 


* By permission of the American Art Association. 
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November Exhibitions 

THE LEADING feature of the Ninth Annual Exhibition of the New 
York Water-Color Club is the group of drawings by Mr. Walter Shir- 
law which occupies one of the smaller galleries. A few attempts in 
decorative figure composition apart, they are all landscapes or marine 
subjects from the neighborhood of Annisquam—rocky coves, grassy 
dunes, ends of wharves with boats and fishing smacks. There is some- 
thing wrong, as even his admirers must admit, with Mr. Shirlaw’s sense 
of color. Perhaps it is the persistent influence of his Munich training 
that makes him indifferent or insensible to color-tone. He would do 
better to work in monochrome. But there is much to enjoy in these 
drawings, especially in those which aim to render the movement and the 
life af the sea. Mr. Shirlaw has his own way of doing this, and his free 
but informed brush-stroke gives more of the character of tide-water at flow 
orebb than many more labored attempts. The artist’s personal and 
graphic touch, the last attainment of a life devoted to art, is sufficient 
in itself to give interest to the commonest things. We see them, not 
tamely reproduced, but their essence comprehended and set forth with 
masterly accuracy and breadth. 

Apart from Mr. Shirlaw’s work, some of the best things in the exhi- 
bition are the portraits by Caroline A. Green and Mr. Theodore Burt, 
studies of flowers by Mr. H. C. Foss, and water-colors by Mr. John 
LaF arge, most, if not all, of which have been exhibited before. 





AT THE AUTUMN EXHIBITION of the National Academy ot Design 
the pleasant effect produced by the unusually tasteful arrangement of the 
corridor soon wears away when one enters any of the galleries, and per- 
ceives that the great majority of the exhibits are such as would hardly be 
admitted to the “art annex” of an agricultural show. Among those 
which are worthy of serious attention are Mr. Irving R. Wiles’s “ Day 
Dreams,” a young girl resting against an old apple-tree, which is the 
painter’s most successful attempt, as yet, to paint a life-sized figure. Mr. 
Henry Mosler’s “ Brittany Girl” and his « Noonday Rest” are spirited 
and pleasing little pictures. Mr. Weir's ‘“‘ The Christmas Tree” and « A 
Rainy Day” have been exhibited before. Mr. Carroll Beckwith’s «Sketch 
for a Portrait” must have been done when he was not up to his work, 
and should have been resting. Among the landscapes let us note one, 
Mr. Robert G. Sprunk’s «Old Gansevoort Market,” which shows, atleast, 
that the artist is alive to what is paintable and worth painting in this not 
altogether impossible city of New York. But the little display of sculpture 
in the corridor is the best part of the exhibition. There is a life-sized 
nude figure of a man binding up a wounded arm, which the sculptor, for 
reasons patriotic or commercial, calls «An American Soldier.” But 
“what's in a name?” It is a good study of a possibly German- 
American model. The same sculptor, Mr. John Gelert, has twoexcellent 
busts; Mr. Rhind shows the models for his statues of Stuyvesant, Hudson, 
Wolfe and Clinton; and there are good examples of the work of Mr. C. 
H. Niehaus, Mr. Fred Moynihan and Mr. Barr C. Miller. 





THE EXHIBITION of * English Literary Portraits” at the Grolier Club 
is of a very different character from that held there in December, 1891. 
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That consisted, with a few exceptions, of portraits of worthies who, un- 
fortunately, lived at a time when there were no engravers in England 
capable of creating a true likeness, not to speak of a work of art. In the 
present exhibition. most of the plates are excellent specimens of engraving 

in various manners. They include a number of fine old mezzotints, por- 

traits of Addison, Pope, Boswell (after Reynolds's portrait), Bunyan, 

Burke and other famous writers. Several of these are rarities of note, as ' 
the first states of the portraits after Sir Joshua Reynolds, of Goldsmith, 

Johnson, and Sterne; the first state of the Carlyle portrait after Whistler; 

the proof of Holl’s engraving in line and stipple after Lawrence’s drawing 

of Thackeray; the first state of the rare mezzotint of John Horne Tooke, 

lounging on his sofa-bed; and the mezzotint of Isaac Walton, which is 

impression No. 1 of an edition of twenty-five. A portrait in oils of John 

Bunyan, by his contemporary, John Riley, and one in pastels of Pope by 

William Hoare of Bath, give additional interest to the exhibition. 











The Drama 


«« Catherine ”’ 


THE play of ‘‘ Catherine,” in which Miss Annie Russell and her as- 
sociates have been so successful, is not a great masterpiece, asit has been 
described by some over-enthusiastic critics, but it is an excellent comedy 
of French social life, possessing conspicuous literary and theatrical merits, 
which just misses the first rank on account of a weak and illogical end- 
ing, and the introduction of some conventional humor and_ sentiment. 
There is far too much, for instance, of the heroine’s disagreeable brother 
and her sick sister in the third act. They are true enough to nature, or 
rather would be, if they could be interpreted according to the author's 
design, and no doubt have their part in the dramatic scheme, but the im- 
pression which they create is not sympathetic, and they block the action 
at a critical period. 

The charge that the play falls to pieces after the second act, or that 
the third and fourth acts are greatly inferior to the first two, is only 
partly true. There is nothing in the later acts that is not perfectly 
logical, or that might not be looked for in the ordinary course of events, 
until the final solution, which will only satisfy those accustomed ‘to the 
French view of life and of matrimony. No doubt the first two acts are 
the most attractive of the four, as they are the best acted. The reading 
of the letter, the rich young Duke’s love scene with the poor little music-. 
teacher, his confession to his mother, and the various incidents in the 
poverty-stricken home of the Vallons, have that truthfulness and simplicity: 
which never fail to touch the hearts and win the favor of the average. 
audience. But ample warning is given of the perils and trials, the com- 
mon results of such a mésalliance, which await Catherine in her new life, 
and which, after her rather scurvy treatment of her disinterested adorer, 
George Mantel, she scarcely deserves.to.escape. The change in her re- 
lations with her husband, at the opening of the third act, is somewhat 
violent and sudden, but the effect ‘could not easily be avoided, +It-is not’ 
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M. Henri LAVEDAN 


possible to follow all the subtle indications of a waning passion within 
the limits of a single act. Objection has been made to Héléne’s declara- 
tion of passion for the husband of her humble rival, and assuredly the 
episode is not a pleasant one, but it is foreshadowed from the first and is 
inevitable. It is, indeed, the pivot on which the whole action of the play 
depends. The English form, perhaps, is blunter, a little less adroit than 
the original French, but there is nothing to be urged against it on the 
score of artistic verity or moral effect. There is not the slightest attempt 
to misrepresent her motive or to justify it. The woman, distraught by 
jealousy and passion, makes hazard of reputation and happiness, loses 
and pays the penalty. If the man were made to pay the penalty, also, 
for his share in the transaction, the great blot upon the construction of 
the piece would disappear. But in that case there could be no happy 
ending, to secure which M. Lavedan has sacrificed commonsense and 
artistic instinct. After all, the erring Duke is the most natural of the 
three principal personages concerned. There is warrant for the revival 
of an honest love, temporarily overwhelmed in a rush of passion; but self- 
respect, once outraged, has an enduring and bitter memory, and all 
Catherine’s protestations and self-questionings only emphasize the im- 
probability of her final and somewhat precipitate surrender. As for 
George Mantel. his unselfishness is more than mortal. His conduct is 
reasonable only upon the supposition that he disbelieves in the sincerity 
of Catherine’s vehement and repeated assertion of her unalterable deter- 
mination to maintain her personal dignity by refusing to condone her 
husband’s infidelity. In any view of the case it is difficult to see what 
righthe has to plead his own self-sacrifice on a former occasion as a rea- 
son for making the woman he loves and respects submit to a course 
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PHOTO. FOR THE CRITIC HOLLINGER & Co. 
Mrs. LEMOYNE AND MR. WoRTHING IN ‘‘CATHERINE ” 
which she has just denounced as meaning the extremity of degrada- 
tion. 

If it were not for this fatal flaw ‘Catherine ” would be a play of very 
notable quality throughout. The achievements of M. Henri Lavedan in 
literature are an assurance that it is admirably written and, with the ex- 
ceptions noted, it is put together with uncommon neatness and skill. 
The characters, too, are drawn with delicacy and discernment, and are 
exceedingly life-like. This remark applies even to George Mantel, who 
only becomes unreasonable in his final development. All their poten- 
tialities, however, are not revealed by Miss Russell and her associates, 
although they succeed in giving a remarkably smooth and attractive per- 
formance. There is no cause for surprise, perhaps, in the unwillingness 
of Miss Russell, even if she had the ability, to depart from the methods 
which have made her so great a favorite of the public. But it is none 
the less true that they are apt to become monotonous and unsatisfying, 
when applied universally. In the first two acts her impersonation is ex- 
ceedingly sympathetic, charming and dainty, but in the later scenes there 
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are depths of emotion which she does not even try to sound. A similar 
criticism holds good in the case of the Duke of Mr. Frank Worthing, ex- 
cept that the latter evidently recognizes the existence of emotional 
opportunities and endeavors, unsuccessfully, to avail himself of them. 
He has, however, a certain power of suggestion and a refinement of man- 
ner which are very advantageous to him. Mrs. Lemoyne has been 
praised very highly for her performance of the liberal-minded and chari- 
table duchess, and she really does play the part well, with nice finish and 
feeling. Her task is not a difficult one for a woman of her experience, 
but a word of special approval is due to her elocution. Miss Elsie de 
Wolfe acquits herself well in the difficult part of the amorous Héléne, 
and Messrs. Lemoyne, Holland and J. G. Saville contribute to the general 
efficiency of a cast which is well worthy of a permanent habitation. 





*©A Colonial Girl ’’ 


«‘ A COLONIAL GIRL,” which was written by Miss Grace Livingstone 
Furniss and Mrs. Abby Sage Richardson, for Mr. E. H. Sothern, and which 
has had a favorable reception in New York City and elsewhere, is worth a 
few lines of record, because it is written on an American subject and is a 
more or less ambitious attempt to graft romance on history. It is well 
that such efforts should be encouraged, and the public good will shown 
to this one is therefore cause for congratulation. But, as a matter of 
fact, the piece is of very little value except as a bit of picturesque and 
bustling melodrama, showing no particular literary excellence and very 
little constructive skill. There are in it plenty of theatrical situations, 
some of which are sufficiently effective, as has been proved on many dif- 
ferent stages before now, but the characters come and go as they are 
needed, in the most fortuitous and fortunate manner, and their adventures, 
although stirring enough in themselves, create no suspense or illusion. 

It is a pity that the story is not told in a more skilful and convincing 
manner, for it has plenty of vigor and action. But unfortunately it is 
treated in a very conventional and unimaginative manner. Mr. Sothern, 
who makes but slow progress in the art of romantic acting, plays the 
hero with more vitality than he has exhibited of late, and in the chief 
scene with his wife exhibits a force which is almost passionate, but his 
style is deficient in dash, variety, assurance, and that general resource- 
fulness of illuminative gesture which constitute the essence of the roman- 
tic and picturesque. His elocution, too, stands greatly in need of en- 
livenment. Technically he is a better actor than his wife, Virginia 
Harned, but the latter is improving in this respect and is much more 
liberally endowed with inspiration. Her performance of the suspected 
wife not only possesses the charms of natural grace, arch simplicity and 
womanly earnestness and dignity, but is marked by those flashes of 
emotional power which she has revealed previously, but which are now 
better regulated and more evenly sustained. She has much yet to learn, 
but her work is full of promise. Miss Rebecca Warren, as a skittish 
heiress clandestinely married to a jealous simpleton, and Miss Eleanor 
Moretti,’ as a scorned and revengeful beauty, are both entitled to com- 
mendation, but the remainder of the cast, though fairly competent, does 
not call for. individual notice. The honors of this representation, in fact, 
lie clearly with the ladies. 
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The Hon. John Hay on Omar Khayyam 


Tue Hon. Joun Hay's address at the Omar Khayyam Club’s dinner 
in London, last December, has been pronounced a ‘‘ masterpiece of 
literary oratory.” Every lover of the Khayyam-FitzGerald ‘‘ Rub- 
aiydt ” will be glad to add it to his collection of Omariana. Col. 
Hay, who was the guest of the evening, said :— 

I cannot sufficiently thank you for the high and unmerited honor 
you have done me to-night. I feel keenly that on such an occasion, 
with such company, my place is below the salt; but as you kindly 
invited me, it was not in human nature for me to refuse. 

Although in knowledge and comprehension of the two great 
poets whom you are met to commemorate I am the least among you, 
there is no one who regards them with greater admiration, or reads 
them with more enjoyment, than myself. I can never forget my 
emotions when I first saw FitzGerald’s translations of the Quatrains. 
Keats, in his sublime ode on. Chapman’s Homer, has described the 
sensation once for all :— 

‘«Then felt I like some watcher of the skies, 
When a new planet swims into his ken.” 
The exquisite beauty, the faultless form, the singular grace of those 
amazing stanzas, were not more wonderful than the depth and breadth 
of their profound philosophy, their knowledge of life, their dauntless 
courage, their serene facing of the ultimate problems of life and of 
death. Of course the doubt did not spare me, which has assailed 
many as ignorant as I was of the literature of the East, whether it 
was the poet or his translator to whom was due this splendid result. 
Was it, in fact, a reproduction of an antique song, or a mystification 
of a great modern, careless of fame, and scornful of his time? Could 
it be possible that in the eleventh century, so far away as Khorassan, 
so accomplished a man-of-letters lived, with such distinction, such 
breadth, such insight, such calm disillusion, such cheerful and jocund 
despair? Was this Weltschmerz, which we thought a malady of our 
day, endemic in Persia in 1100? My doubt only lasted till I came 
upon a literal translation of the Rubaiydt, and I saw that not the least 
remarkable quality of FitzGerald’s poem was its fidelity to the original. 

In short, Omar was a FitzGerald before the latter, or FitzGerald 
was a reincarnation of,Omar. It is not to the disadvantage of the 
later poet that he followed so closely in the footsteps of the earlier. 
A man of extraordinary genius had appeared in the world ; had sung 
a song of incomparable beauty and power in an environment no 
longer worthy of him, in a language of narrow range ; for many gen- 
erations the song was virtually lost ; then by a miracle of creation, a 
poet, a twin-brother in the spirit to the first, was born, who took up 
the forgotten poem and sang it anew with all its original melody and 
force, and withall the accumulated refinement of ages of art. It seems 
to me idle to ask which was the greater master; each seems greater 
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than his work. The song is like an instrument of precious workman- 
ship and marvelous tone, which is worthless in common hands, but 
when it falls, at long intervals, into the hands of the supreme master, 
it yields a melody of transcendent enchantment to all that have ears 
to hear. 

If we look at the sphere of influence of the two poets, there 
is no longer any comparison. Omar sang to a half barbarous pro- 
vince ; FitzGerald to the world. Wherever the English speech is 
spoken or read, the Rubaiydt have taken their place as a classic. 
There is not a hill-post in India, nor a village in England, where 
there is not a coterie to whom Omar Khayyam is a familiar friend and 
a bond of union. In America he has an equal following, in many 
regions and conditions. In the Eastern States his adepts form an 
esoteric set ; the beautiful volume of drawings by Mr. Vedder is a 
centre of delight and suggestion wherever it exists. In the cities of 
the West you will find the Quatrains one of the most thoroughly read 
books in every club library. I heardthem quoted once in one of the 
most lonely and desolate spots of the high Rockies. We had been 
camping on the Great Divide, our ‘‘roof of the world,” where in the 
space of a few feet you may see two springs, one sending its waters 
to the Polar solitudes, the other to the eternal Carib summer. One 
morning at sunrise, as we were breaking camp, I was startled to hear 
one of our party, a frontiersman born, intoning these words of sombre 
majesty :— 

‘Tis but a tent where takes his one day’s rest 
A Sultan to the realm of death addressed. 
The Sultan rises, and the dark Ferrésh 
Strikes and prepares it for another guest.” 

I thought that sublime setting of primeval forest and pouring 
cafion was worthy of the lines ; I am sure the dewless, crystalline air 
never vibrated to strains of more solemn music. Certainly, our poet 
can never be numbered among the great popular writers of all time. 
He has told no story ; he has never unpacked his heart in public ; he 
has never thrown the reins on the neck of the winged horse, and let 
his imagination carry him where it listed. ‘‘Ah! the crowd must 
have emphatic warrant,” as Browning sang. Its suffrages are not for 
the cool, collected observer, whose eyes no glitter can dazzle, no mist 
suffuse. The many cannot but resent that air of lofty intelligence, 
that pale and subtle smile. But he will hold a place forever among 
that limited number who, like Lucretius and Epicurus, —without rage 
or defiance, even without unbecoming mirth,—look deep into the 
tangled mysteries of things ; refuse credence to the absurd, and al- 
legiance to arrogant authority ; sufficiently conscious of fallibility to 
be tolerant of all opinions ; with a faith too wide for doctrine and a 
benevolence untrammeled by creed , too wise to be wholly poets, and 
yet too surely poets to be implacably wise. 
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FITZGERALD'S TRANSLATION OF THE RUBAIYAT * 
(Fourth Edition) 
I 


WakE! For the Sun who scatter’d into flight 
The Stars before him from the Field of Night, 


Drives Night along with them from Heav’n, and strikes 


The Sultan’s Turret with a Shaft of Light. 
II 


Before the phantom of False morning died, 

Methought a Voice within the Tavern cried, 
‘« When all the Temple is prepared within, 

Why nods the drowsy Worshipper outside? ”’ 


III 


And, as the Cock crew, those who stood before 

The Tavern shouted—‘‘ Open then the Door! 
You know how little while we have to stay, 

And, once departed, may return no more.” 


IV 


Now the New Year reviving old Desires, 
The thoughtful Soul to Solitude retires, 

Where the WHITE HAND OF MOsEs on the Bough 
Puts out, and Jesus from the ground suspires. 


Vv 


Iram indeed is gone with all his Rose, 

And Jamshyd’s Sev’n-ring’d Cup where no one knows 
But still a Ruby kindles in the Vine, 

And many a Garden by the Water blows. 


VI 


And David's lips are lockt; but in divine - 
High-piping Pehlevi, with ‘‘Wine! Wine! Wine! 
Red Wine! ”—the Nightingale cries to the Rose 

That sallow cheek of hers to incarnadine. 
~~ # By permission of The Macmillan Co. 
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VII 


Come, fill the Cup, and in the fire of Spring 

Your Winter-garment of Repentance fling: 
The Bird of Time has but a little way 

To flutter—and the Bird is on the Wing. 


VIII 


Whether at Naishapur or Babylon, 
Whether the Cup with sweet or bitter run, 

The Wine of Life keeps oozing drop by drop, 
The Leaves of Life keep falling one by one. 


IX 


Each Morn a thousand Roses brings, you say; 
Yes, but where leaves the Rose of Yesterday? 

And this first Summer month that brings the Rose 
Shall take Jamshyd and Kaikobad away. 


x 


Well, let it take them! What have we to do 
With Kaikobad the Great, or Kaikhosru? 

Let Zal and Rustum bluster as they will, 
Or Hatim call to Supper—heed not you. 


XI 


With me along the strip of Herbage strewn 

That just divides the desert from the sown, 
Where name of Slave and Sultan is forgot— 

And Peace to Mahmud on his golden Throne! 


XII 


A Book of Verses underneath the Bough, 

A Jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread—and Thou 
Beside me singing in the Wilderness— 

Oh, Wilderness were Paradise enow! 


‘ xIII 


Some for the Glories of this World; and some 
Sigh for the Prophet’s Paradise to come; 

Ah, take the Cash, and let the Credit go, 
Nor heed the rumble of a distant Drum! 
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XIV 


Look to the blowing Rose about us—‘‘ Lo, 

Laughing,” she says, ‘‘ into the world I blow, 
At once the silken tassel of my Purse 

Tear, and its Treasure on the Garden throw.” 


XV 


And those who husbanded the Golden grain, 
And those who flung it to the winds like Rain, 
Alike to no such aureate Earth are turn’d 

As, buried once, Men want dug up again. 


XVI 


The Wordly Hope men set their Hearts upon 
Turns Ashes—or it prospers; and anon, 

Like Snow upon the Desert’s dusty Face, 
Lighting a little hour or two—was gone. 


XVII 


Think, in this batter’d Caravanserai 

Whose Portals are alternate Night and Day, 
How Sultan after Sultan with his Pomp 

Abode his destin’d Hour, and went his way. 


XVIII 


They say the Lion and the Lizard keep 


The Courts where Jamshyd gloried and drank deep: 


And Bahram, that great hunter—the Wild Ass 
Stamps o’er his Head, but cannot break his Sleep. 


XIX 


I sometimes think that never blows so red 

The Rose as where some buried Cesar bled ; 
That every Hyacinth the Garden wears 

Dropt in her Lap from some once lovely Head. 


xX 


And this reviving Herb whose tender Green 

Fledges the River-Lip on which we lean— 
Ah, lean upon it lightly! for who knows 

From what once lovely Lip it springs unseen! 


| 
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XXI 


Ah, my Beloved, fill the Cup that clears 

To-Day of past Regret and future Fears: 
To-morrow !—Why, To-morrow I may be 

Myself with Yesterday’s Sev’n thousand Years. 


XXII 


For some we loved, the loveliest and the best 
That from his Vintage rolling Time has prest, 

Have drunk their Cup a Round or two before, 
And one by one crept silently to rest. 


XXIII 


And we that now make merry in the Room 

They left, and Summer dresses in new bloom, 
Ourselves must we beneath the Couch of Earth 

Descend—ourselves to make a Couch—for whem? 


XXIV 


Ah, make the most of what we yet may spend, 
Before we too into the Dust descend ; 

Dust into Dust, and under Dust, to lie, 
Sans Wine, sans Song, sans Singer, and—sans End! 


XXV 


Alike for those who for To-Day prepare, 
And those that after some TO-MORROW stare, 
A Muezzin from the Tower of Darkness cries, 
‘* Fools! your Reward is neither Here nor There.” 


XXVI1 


Why, all the Saints and Sages who discuss’d 
Of the two Worlds so wisely—they are thrust 

Like foolish Prophets forth; their Words to Scorn 
Are scatter’d, and their Mouths are stopt with Dust. 


XXVII 


Myself when young did eagerly frequent 

Doctor and Saint, and heard great argument 
About it and about: but evermore 

Came out by the samé door where in I went. 
































XXVIII 


With them the seed of Wisdom did I sow, 

And with mine own hand wrought to make it grow; 
And this was all the Harvest that I reap’d— 

‘*T came like Water, and like Wind I go.” 





XXIX 


Into this Universe, and Why not knowing 
Nor Whence, like Water willy-nilly flowing ; 
And out of it, as Wind along the Waste, 

I know not Whither, willy-nilly blowing. 


XXX 


What, without asking, hither hurried Whence ? 

And, without asking, Whither hurried hence! 
Oh, many a Cup of this forbidden Wine 

Must drown the memory of that insolence! 


XXXI 


Up from Earth’s Centre through the Seventh Gate 
I rose, and on the Throne of Saturn sate, 

And many a Knot unravel’d by the Road; 
But not the Master-knot of Human Fate. 


XXXII 
There was the Door to which I found no Key; 
There was the Veil through which I might not see: 


Some little talk awhile of ME and THEE 
There was—and then no more of THEE and ME. 


XXXIII 


Earth could not answer; nor the Seas that mourn 
In flowing Purple, of their Lord forlorn ; 

Nor rolling Heaven, with all his Signs reveal’d 
And hidden by the sleeve of Night and Morn. 


XXXIV 


Then of the THEE IN ME who works behind 
The Veil, I lifted up my hands to find 
A Lamp amid the Darkness; and I heard, 
As from Without—‘‘ THE ME WITHIN THEE BLIND!” 














XXXV 


Then to the Lip of this poor earthen Urn 
I lean’d, the Secret of my Life to learn: 

And Lip to Lip it murmur’d—‘ While you live, 
Drink !—for, once dead, you never shall return.” 


XXXVI 


I think the Vessel, that with fugitive 
Articulation answer’d, once did live, 

And drink; and Ah! the passive Lip I kiss’d, 
How many Kisses might it take—and give! 


XXXVII 


For I remember stopping by the way 
To watch a Potter thumping his wet Clay: 
And with its all-obliterated Tongue 
It murmur’d—‘‘ Gently, Brother, gently, pray!” 


XXXVIII 


And has not such a Story from of Old 

Down Man’s successive generations roll’d 
Of such a cloud of saturated Earth 

Cast by the Maker into Human mould? 


XXXIX 


And not a drop that from our Cups we throw 

For Earth to drink of, but may steal below 
To quench the fire of Anguish in some Eye 

There hidden—far beneath, and long ago. 


XL 


As then the Tulip for her morning sup ~ 
Of Heav’nly Vintage from the soil looks up, 
Do you devoutly do the like, till Heav’n 

To Earth invert you—like an empty Cup. 


XLI 


Perplext no more with Human or Divine, 

To-morrow’s tangle to the winds resign, 
And lose your fingers in the tresses of 

The Cypress-slender Minister of Wine. 
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XLII 


And if the Wine you drink, the Lip you press, 

End in what All begins and ends in—Yes; 
Think then you are To-DAY what YESTERDAY 

You were—TO-MORROW you shall not be less. 


XLII 


So when the Angel of the darker Drink 
At last shall find you by the river-brink, 
And, offering his Cup, invite your Soul 
Forth to your Lips to quaff—you shall not shrink. 


XLIV 


Why, if the Soul can fling the Dust aside, 
And naked on the Air of Heaven ride, 

Were't not a Shame—were’t not a Shame for him 
In this clay carcase crippled to abide? 


XLV 


’Tis but a Tent where takes his one day’s rest 
A Sultan to the-realm of Death addrest; 

The Sultan rises, and the dark Ferrash 
Strikes, and prepares it for another Guest. 


XLVI 


And fear not lest Existence closing your 

Account, and mine, should know the like no more; 
The Eternal Saki from that Bowl has pour’d 

Millions of Bubbles like us, and will pour. 


XLVII 


When You and I behind the Veil are past. 

Oh, but the long, long while the World shall last, 
Which of our Coming and Departure heeds 

As the Sea’s self should heed a pebble-cast. 


XLVIII 


A Moment’s Halt—a momentary taste 

Of BEING from the Well amid the Waste— 
And Lo!—the phantom Caravan has reach’d 

The NOTHING it set out from—Oh, make haste! 












XLIX 


Would you that spangle of Existence spend 
About the SECRET—quick about it, Friend! 

A Hair perhaps divides the False and True; 
And upon what, prithee, does life depend? 


L 


A Hair perhaps divides the False and True 
Yes; and a single Alif were the clue— 

Could you but find it—to the Treasure-house, 
And peradventure to THE MASTER too; 


LI 


Whose secret Presence, through Creation’s veins 

Rutning Quicksilver-like eludes your pains; 
Taking all shapes from Mah to Mahi; and 

They change and perish all—but He remains; 


LII 


A moment guess’d—then back behind the Fold 

Immerst of Darkness round the Drama roll’d 
Which, for the Pastime of Eternity, 

He doth Himself contrive, enact, behold. 


LIII 


But if in vain, down on the stubborn floor 
Of Earth, and up to Heav’n’s unopening Door, 
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You gaze To-DAY, while You are You—how then 


TO-MORROW, You when shall be You no more? 
LIV 


Waste not your Hour, nor in the vain pursuit 

Of This and That endeavour and dispute; 
Better be jocund with the fruitful Grape 

Than sadden after none, or bitter, Fruit. 


LV 


You know, my Friends, with what a brave Carouse 


I made a Second Marriage in my house; 
Divorced old barren Reason from my Bed, 
And took the Daughter of the Vine to Spouse. 
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LVI 


For ‘‘Is” and ‘‘Is-NoT” though with Rule and Line, 
And ‘‘ UP-AND-DOWN”’ by Logic I define, 

Of all that one should care to fathom, I 
Was never deep in anything but—Wine. 


LVII 


Ah, but my Computations, People say, 

Reduced the Year to better reckoning ?—Nay, 
’T was only striking from the Calendar 

Unborn To-morrow and dead Yesterday. 


LVIII 


And lately, by the Tavern Door agape, 

Came shining through the Dusk an Angel Shape 
Bearing’a Vessel on his Shoulder; and 

He bid me taste of it; and ’t was—the Grape! 


LIX 


The Grape that can with Logic absolute 
The Two-and Seventy jarring Sects confute: 
The sovereign Alchemist that in a trice 

Life’s leaden metal into Gold transmute: 


LX 


, The mighty Mahmud, Allah-breathing Lord, 

: That all the misbelieving and black Horde 

Of Fears and Sorrows that infest the Soul 

, Scatters before him with his whirlwind Sword, 


LxI 


Why, be this Juice the growth of God, who dare 
Blaspheme the twisted tendril as a Snare? 

A Blessing, we should use it; should we not? 
And if a Curse—why, then, Who set it there ? 


LXII 


I must abjure the Balm of Life, I must, 
Scared by some After-reckoning ta’en on trust, 
Or lured with Hope of some Diviner Drink, 
To fill the Cup—when crumbled into Dust. 
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LXIII 


Oh threats of Hell and Hopes of Paradise! 

One thing at least is certain— 7his Life flies; 
One thing is certain and the rest is Lies; 

The Flower that once has blown for ever dies. 


LXIV 


Strange, is it not? that of the myriads who 
Before us pass’d the door of Darkness through, 

Not one returns to tell us of the Road, 
Which to discover we must travel too. 


LXV 


The Revelations of Devout and Learn’d 

Who rose before us, and as Prophets burn’d, 
Are all but Stories, which, awoke from Sleep, 

They told their comrades, and to Sleep return’d. 


LXVI 


I sent my Soul through the Invisible, 
Some letter of that After-life to spell: 
And by and by my Soul return'd to me, 
And answer’d ‘‘I Myself am Heav’n and Hell.” 


LXVII 


Heav’n but the Vision of fulfill’d Desire, 

And Hell the Shadow from a Soul on fire 
Cast on the Darkness into which Ourselves, 

So late emerg’d from, shall so soon expire. 


LXVIII 


We are no other than a moving row 

Of Magic Shadow-shapes that come and go 
Round with the Sun-illumin’d Lantern held 

In Midnight by the Master of the Show; 


LXIX 


But helpless Pieces of the Game He plays 
Upon this Chequer-board of Nights and Days: 


Hither and thither moves, and checks, and slays, 


And one by one back in the Closet lays. 




















LxXx 


The Ball no question makes of Ayes and Noes, 

But Here or There as strikes the Player goes; 
And He that toss’d you down into the Field, 

He knows about it all—HE knows—HE knows! 


LXxXI 


The Moving Finger writes; and, having writ, 
Moves on: nor all your Piety nor Wit 

Shall lure it back to cancel half a Line, 
Nor all your Tears wash out a Word of it. 


LXXxII 


And that inverted Bowl they call the Sky, 
Whereunder crawling coop’d we live and die, 
Lift not your hands to /¢ for help—for it 

As impotently moves as you or I. 


LXXIII 


With Earth’s first Clay They did the Last Man knead, 
And there of the Last Harvest sow’d the Seed: 

And the first Morning of Creation wrote 
What the Last Dawn of Reckoning shall read. 


LXXIV 


YESTERDAY Zhis Day’s Madness did prepare; 
TO-MORROW'S Silence, Triumph, or Despair: 

Drink! for you know not whence you came, nor why: 
Drink! for you know not why you go, nor where. 


LXXV 


I tell you this—When, started from the Goal, 
Over the flaming shoulders of the Foal 

Of Heav'n Parwin and Mushtari they flung, 
In my predestin’d Plot of Dust and Soul 


LXXVI 


The Vine had struck a fibre: which about 

If clings my Being—let the Dervish flout; 
Of my Base metal may be filed a Key, 

That shall unlock the Door he howls without. 











LXXVII 


And this I know: whether the one True Light 

Kindle to Love, or Wrath-consume me quite, 
One flash of It within the Tavern caught 

Better than in the Temple lost outright. 


LXXVIII 


What! out of senseless Nothing to provoke 

A conscious Something to resent the yoke: 
Of unpermitted Pleasure, under pain 

Of Everlasting Penalties, if broke! 


LXXIX 


What! from his helpless Creature be repaid 

Pure Gold for what he lent him dross-allay’d— 
Sue for a Debt we never did contract, 

And cannot answer—Oh the sorry trade! 


LXXX 
Oh Thou, who didst with pitfall and with gin 
Beset the Road I was to wander in, 

Thou wilt not with Predestin’d Evil round 
Enmesh, and then impute my Fall to Sin! 


LXXXxXI 


Oh Thou, who Man of baser Earth didst make, 
And ev’n with Paradise devise the Snake: 

For all the Sin wherewith the Face of Man 
Is blacken’d—Man’s forgiveness give—and take! 


* * * * * * 
LXXXII 
As under cover of departing Day 
Slunk hunger-stricken Ramazan away, 


Once more within the Potter’s house alone 
I stood, surrounded by the Shapes of Clay. 


LXXXIlII 


Shapes of all sorts and Sizes, great and small, 

That stood along the floor and by the wall; 
And some loquacious vessels were; and some 

Listen’d perhaps, but never talk’d at all. 
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LXXXIV 


Said one among them—‘‘ Surely not in vain 
My substance of the common Earth was ta’en 
And to this Figure moulded, to be broke, 
Or trampled back to shapeless Earth again.” 


LXXXV 


Then said a Second—‘‘ Ne’er a peevish Boy 

Would break the Bowl from which he drank in joy; 
And He that with his hand the Vessel made 

Will surely not in after Wrath destroy.” 


LXXXVI 


After a momentary silence spake 
Some Vessel of a more ungainly make; 

‘« They sneer at me for leaning all awry: 
What! did the Hand then of the Potter shake?” 


LXXXVII 


Whereat some one of the loquacious Lot— 
I think a Sufi pipkin—waxing hot— 

‘* All this of Pot and Potter—Tell me then, 
Who is the Potter, pray, and who the Pot?” 


LXXXVIII 


‘‘ Why,” said another, ‘‘Some there are who tell 
Of one who threatens he will toss to Hell 

The luckless Pots he marr’d in making—Pish ! 
He’s a Good Fellow, and ’t will all be well.” 


LXXXIX 


‘¢ Well,” murmur’d one, ‘*‘ Let whoso make or buy, 
My Clay with long Oblivion is gone dry: 

But fill me with the old familiar Juice, 
Methinks I might recover by and by.”’ 


xC 


So while the Vessels one by one were speaking, 
The little Moon look’d in that all were seeking: 

And then they jogg’d each other, ‘‘ Brother! Brother! 
Now for the Potter's shoulder-knot a-creaking !"’ 


* * 








* 








XCcI 


Ah, with the Grape my fading Life provide, 
And wash the Body whence the Life has died, 
And lay me, shrouded in the living Leaf, 

By some not unfrequented Garden-side. 


XCII 


That ev’n my buried Ashes such a snare 
Of Vintage shall fling up into the Air 

As not a True-believer passing by 
But shall be overtaken unaware. 


XCIII 


Indeed the Idols I have loved so long 

Have done my credit in this World much wrong: 
Have drown’d my Glory in a shallow Cup, 

And sold my Reputation for a Song. 


XCIV 


Indeed, indeed, Repentance oft before 
I swore—but was I sober when I swore? 

And then and then came Spring, and Rose-in-hand 
My thread-bare Penitence apieces tore. 


XCV 


And much as Wine has play’d the Infidel, 

And robb’d me of my Robe of Honour—Well, © 
I wonder often what the Vintners buy 

One half so precious as the stuff they sell. 


XCVI 


Yet Ah, that Spring should vanish with the Rose! 

That Youth's sweet-scented manuscript should close! - 
The Nightingale that in the branches sang, 

Ah whence, and whither flown again, who knows! 


XCVII 
Would but the Desert of the Fountain yield 
One glimpse—if dimly, yet indeed, reveal’d, 


To which the fainting Traveller might spring, 
As springs the trampled herbage of. the field ! 
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XCVIII 


Would but some winged Angel ere too late 
Arrest the yet unfolded Roll of Fate, 

And make the stern Recorder otherwise 
Enregister, or quite obliterate! 


XCIX 


Ah Love! could you and I with Him conspire 
To grasp this sorry Scheme of Things entire, 
Would not we shatter it to bits—and then 

Re-mould it nearer to the Heart’s desire! 


ea 


* . * * * * * 


c 
| Yon rising Moon that looks for us again— 
How oft hereafter will she wax and wane; 
How oft hereafter rising look for us 
Through this same Garden—and for one in vain! 


cI 


And when like her, oh Saki, you shall pass 

Among the Guests Star-scatter’d on the Grass, Ay 
And in your joyous errand reach the spot 

Where I made One—turn down an empty Glass! 
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The Truce of the Bear 


(From Literature, published by Harper & Bros. Copyright, 1898, by Rudyard 
Kipling.) 
YEARLY, with tent and rifle, our careless white men go 
By the Pass called Muttianee, to shoot in the vale below. 
Yearly by Muttianee he follows our white men in— 
Matun, the old blind beggar, bandaged from brow to chin. 


Eyeless, noseless, and lipless—toothless, of broken speech, 
Seeking a dole at the doorway he mumbles his tale to each— 
Over and over the story, ending as he began : : 

‘* Make ye notruce with Adam-zad—the bear that walks like a man ! 


‘¢ There was a flint in my musket—pricked and primed was the pan 
When I went hunting Adam-zad—the bear that stands like a man. 
I looked my last on the timber, I looked my last on the snow 
When I went hunting Adam-zad fifty summers ago ! 


‘« I knew his times and seasons as he knew mine that fed 
By night in the ripened maizefield and robbed my house of bread— 
I knew his strength and cunning, as he knew mine that crept 
At dawn to the crowded goat-pens and plundered while I slept. 


‘* Up from his stony playground—down from his well-digged lair— 
Out on the naked ridges ran Adam-zad the bear, 
Groaning, grunting, and roaring, heavy with stolen meals, 
Two long marches to northward and I was at his heels ! 


‘* Two full marches to northward, at the fall of the second night, 
I came on mine enemy Adam-zad all weary from his flight. 
There was a charge in the musket—pricked and primed was the 
pan— 
My finger crooked on the trigger—when he reared up like a man. 


‘* Horrible, hairy, human, with paws like hands in prayer 
Making his supplication rose Adam-zad the bear! 
I looked at the swaying shoulders, at the paunch’s swag and swing, 
And my heart was touched with pity for the monstrous, pleading 
thing. 
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‘¢ Touched with pity and wonder, I did not fire then 
I have looked no more on women—I have walked no more with 


men. 
Nearer he tottered, and nearer, with paws like hands that pray— 
From brow to jaw the steel-shod paw, it ripped my face away ! 


‘*« Sudden, silent, and savage, searing as flame the blow— 
Faceless I fell before his feet fifty summers ago. 
I heard him grunt and chuckle—I heard him pass to his den, 
He left me blind to the darkling years and the little mercy of men. 


‘« Now ye go down in the morning with guns of the newer style, 
That load (I have felt) in the middle and range (I have heard) a 
mile : 
Luck to the white man’s rifle, that shoots so fast and true, 
But—pay, and I lift my bandage and show what the bear can do!” 


(Flesh like slag in the furnace, knobbed and withered and gray— 
Matun the old blind beggar, he gives good worth for his pay.) 

‘« Rouse him at noon in the bushes, follow and press him hard— 
Not for his raging and roarings flinch ye from Adam-zad. 


‘« But (pay, and I put back the bandage) this is the time to fear, 7 
When he stands up like a tired man, tottering near and near ; 
When he stands up as pleading, in monstrous, man-brute guise, 
When he veils the hate and cunning of the little swinish eyes. 


‘« When he’ shows as seeking quarter, with paws like hands in prayer, 
That is the time of peril—the time of the Truce of the Bear !” 


Eyeless, noseless, and lipless, asking a dole at the door, 

Matun, the old blind beggar, he tells it o’er and o’er ; 
Fumbling and feeling the rifles, warming his hands at the flame, 
Hearing our careless white men talk of to-morrow’s game ; 


Over and over the story, ending as he began :— 
“* There is no truce with Adam-zad, the bear that looks like a man/” 


Rupyarp KIpiine. 








THE CRITIC 


Some Mirth-Provoking Blunders 


A critic’s province is not all knowledge, but to take cognizance 
of, and to count by gentle means, all misdemeanors committed by 
pretenders in that fair field. Let me bring into court, to be laughed 
over and animadverted upon, some few blunders. If they do not 
add to the gayety of nations, they may at least contribute to the in- 
nocent mirth of individuals. It will not require the criteria of an 
Artium Baccalaureus to pass judgment upon these lapses ; to appre- 
ciate their richness and humorous quality will need only a fair know- 
ledge of good English, some acquaintance with the dictionary and 
with a few French and Latin stock phrases, and a moderate acquain- 
tance with English and American literature. 

In a goodly city separated not by the breadth of the continent 
from those centres of culture, Boston and New York, there are served 
up to the readers of the daily papers, in the advertising columns 
thereof, some of the choicest results of literary culture. For instance, 
in noticing the ‘‘opening” of some fine dress-goods, there appeared 
the announcement :—‘‘ George Eliot says that ‘there is a satisfaction 
in the consciousness of being well-dressed which religion cannot 
give’ ”—a statement which will surprise the admirers of the writer 
named, as well as those of Emerson. A few days later, in the 
advertisement of the same dry-goods firm, the writer starts off with, 
‘¢ You know the ancient saying, ‘ex pede, Herculem,’—that is, that 
we recognize a Hercules by his footprint.” Two days later, the pres- 
ent writer, who turns with unfailing zest to these same columns, was 
rewarded by finding this-new application or rendering of the familiar 
Q. E. D.:—‘‘ When you have seen one by one that each section [in 
the store] is the best, why then, there you are,—ergo, Q. E. D., as 
we used to say at school, when we had proved a mathematical pro- 
position.” 

In the prize stories which have appeared during the past two 
years in some of the daily papers of Chicago, New York, Boston and 
other towns of less note or size, were some amazing specimens of 
English ; but in the guesses sent in by competitors for the prizes were 
some still more amazing. Plain, homely English, however, did not 
satisfy the aspirations of the more ambitious ; they put forth their 
strength in French. In one of the stories there was a Miss Evans 
who, after she became a singer, took the stage name of Cambia. She 
was referred to by the aforesaid ambitious ones as ‘‘ Miss Evans, née 
Cambia,” or ‘‘ Miss Evans, nom de plume of Cambia.” In another 
story, some of the characters were New Englanders who went to Cuba 
and, joining there in the war for independence, assumed Spanish 
names, One Derrick Ames, known among the insurgents as Capt. 
Navarro and £/ Terredo (the Terror) was referred to as D. A., ‘‘ nce 
Capt. Navarro” or ‘‘ née Ei Terredo.” But small wonder if the writ- 
ers.of the prize stories aforesaid, illiterate and ill-trained girls and 
women mostly, should err in the use of the unfamiliar word, when in 
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the columns of one of the most reputable and influential dailies in 
the country, the Duchess of Marlborough was spoken of as ‘‘ndée Mrs. 
Hammersley.” Fortunate woman! A good many women spend half 
their natural lives in striving to contract a matrimonial alliance; to _ 
but few is it given to be born married. 

In one of the principal streets of the City of Brotherly Love 
is a well-known church whose front is adorned by a Doric por- 
tico of the sternest and most uncompromising kind. This was re- 
ferred to by one reporter as ‘‘quaint Romanesque.” Again, the 
same sheet, which is far above the average newspaper in accuracy 
of detail and literary tone, found place recently for an account of a 
pictured window erected in a church in a neighboring city. It was 
described as being a copy of Raphael’s painting at Bologna—St. Ce- 
cilia and the four Evangelists. A reference to Champlin’s ‘‘Cyclo- 
pedia of Painters and Paintings,” or to Kugler, or to Mrs. Jameson’s 
‘Sacred and Legendary Art,” will give the key to the personages in 
this famous picture, only one of whom is an Evangelist. 

At a representation of a Greek play in one of the best-known 
schools in the city, the name of the translator was given in one of the 
daily papers as ‘‘ Plumtree,” and in another ‘‘ Plumstead.” Surely 
the services which Dean Plumptre has rendered to the cause of sound 
learning should secure for him more respectful treatment. 

One of the most ‘‘ proper” newspapers in the country gave the 
other day a report of a Sunday-school celebration where ‘‘ pieces” 
were recited, among them being one the reporter gave as ‘‘Sam Dol- 
phin,” by Longfellow. 

Should not a system of examinations be agreed upon, arranged 
so as to determine the fitness of a reporter for special lines of work ? 
—his soundness upon sha// and will, only, and other troublesome 
words? Ifa page in the Boston Public Library is expected to know 
the Kings of England from James II to the present time, should not 
a reporter be expected to know his Popes of Rome backwards and 
forwards? It was Macaulay, I think, who could repeat the Primates 
of England from St. Augustine of Canterbury down, backwards and 
forwards. If the ability to read Cornelius Nepos and Xenophon at 
sight is required of Boston street-car men, a reporter, proofreader, or 
an editor of one of the great dailies, should be able to pronounce upon 
any subject from Sanskrit poetry down to methods of sanitation or 
the component elements of the moons of Mars. Asa suggestion to the 
framing of a set of examination questions, the following are timidly 
and respectfully offered. 

What were the distinguishing tenets of the Rosicrucians ? 

Give the main characteristics of the different styles of architec- 
ture. 

Relate the story of Geoffrey Rudel and the Lady of Tripoli. 

Tell all you know about the City of Is ; of the Greek Kalends, 
Criticise the three great Kritiques of Kant. 
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Which, in your opinion, was it—the Lady, or the Tiger? 

Who was Pheidippides ? 

Who is the author of the affecting little poem, beginning 

‘«There was a little girl, and she had a little curl 
And it hung in the middle of her forehead”? 
But these are, perhaps, more than enough to give the idea of ‘‘ what 
knowledge is of most worth.” ; 

Learning, like religion, has in all ages had its martyrs—its Gali- 
leos, its Giordano Brunos. Visiting in Nebraska a few years ago, I was 
told the following story: A brakeman from Boston was employed 
on the line of railroad running between Nebraska City and Beatrice. 
When it became a part of his duty to call out the name of this last 
station, he pronounced it in the most approved Tuscan, ‘‘Bay-ah- 
tree-chay.” The passengers, simple souls, were at a loss what to do; 
they rose from their seats, hesitated, and some sat down again, and 
so were carried past their destination. This sort of thing continu- 
ing, complaint was made, and the brakeman lost his situation. 

One of the pleasantest entertainments given by the Browning So- 
ciety of Philadelphia was a musical rendering of ‘‘ The Eve of St. 
’ Agnes,” by Mr. Thomas Whitney Surette, At the close of the meet- 
ing, some one who had evidently enjoyed the very beautiful music, 
approached Mr. Morris, to whom the Society is so deeply indebted, 
and congratulated him warmly on the success of the evening. ‘‘Oh,” 
said Mr. Morris, ‘‘ you must congratulate Mr. Surette ; the credit is 
his.” ‘‘ Well, but you wrote the poem,” returned the gentleman— 
who, let it be understood, is of a ‘‘ Browningite.” 

Mary Luioyp. 


The Wane of Oratory and Letters 


WE HEAR a great deal in this matter-of-fact age of the decline 
of oratory and public speech, displaying itself in the learned profes- 
sions, notably the ministry and the law. We are told that men are 
no longer to be moved, as they once were, by the human voice; that 
it has lost its charm and subtle influence over them. 

The facts brought forward in demonstration of the assertion are 
such as are almost beyond dispute. Indeed, there are those who say 
that in this exceedingly practical age the best literature also does 
not afford the same interest and mental stimulus to the busy man of 
to-day that it did formerly—that its influence is waning. 

Soon after the death of Rufus Choate, the following communi- 
cation appeared in the New York Zimes from William Gowans, a 
dealer in old and rare books : 





‘* About ten years ago Mr. Choate called at my store, about ten 
o'clock a.m., and introduced himself as a lover of books and an 
occasional buyer, and then desired to be shown where the metaphy- 
sics and the Greek and Roman classics stood. He immediately 
commenced his researches with great apparent eagerness, nor did he 
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quit his toil till he was compelled to do so by the store being shut 
up, thus having been over nine hours on a stretch, without food or 
drink. He remarked that he had quite exhausted himself, mentally 
as well as bodily. He had been greatly interested as well as excited 
at what he had seen, ‘for,’ said he, ‘I have discovered many books 
that I have never seen before, and seen those that I had never heard 
a“ 

Here was the greatest lawyer of his time, with an almost limit- 
less amount of business pressing upon him and demanding all of his 
strength and thought, devoting an entire day to exploring a book 
store! How many of the eminent lawyers of to-day would be found 
similarly engaged, or would feel that strict devotion to their clients’ 
interests would warrant them in pursuing such a course? When 
Webster inspected Choate’s library while at Washington, his com- 
ment upon it was, ‘‘I find here seven editions of the Greek Testa- 
ment, but not a copy of the Constitution.” How many law libraries 
of to-day contain anything that is not written in the English language, 
and that, too, in the strictest legal phraseology ? 

When Thoreau first contemplated keeping a diary, he tells us 
that he experienced considerable difficulty in procuring a suitable 
book in which to note down his thoughts. Every one that he exam- 
ined was rendered unsuitable for his purposes by being ruled off for 
accounts in dollars and cents, ‘‘so universally commercial have 
men’s minds become.” 

Can it be possible that the day is to come when men’s minds 
will become so conformed to barter and trade, and getting and 
spending, so ‘‘ruled off for accounts in dollars and cents,” as to be 
unsuitable for anything else? Are we to become so “universally 
commercial ” that the God-given gift of speech shall be cast aside as 
utterly worthless, and the rich legacy of the lore and learning of the 
ages, the priceless heritage to which we of these latter days have 
fallen heir, shall be sold for a mess of pottage? 

R. B. Bucknam. 





On a Book of Elegies 
(B. C.) 


Wiruin these lines the unleashed soul that stirs, 
The moving spirit with its harmony, 

Is like the soft wind soughing in the firs 
Above some lone and placid inland sea. 


Sad, and yet sweet the requiem music seems, 

As though both joy and sorrow touched the string, — 
Sad, and yet sweet as parted lovers’ dreams, 

What time the golden day goes westering. 


Curnton ScoLLarD. 
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‘¢ Military Europe” 
By Nelson A. Miles, Major-General Commanding the U. S. Armies. Double. 
day & McClure Co. 

WE oPpENED this attractive-looking book with a certain degree of 
zest;; but closed it with a distinct feeling of disappointment. Per- 
haps the fault lay with ourself, rather than with the book. 
Misled by the title, possibly, and by the rank and reputation of the 
distinguished author, we had been encouraged to hope for such 
studies of military Europe as would have enabled us to apply the les- 
sons to the reorganization of our own radically defective military sys- 
tem. This hope was not realized : hence our disappointment. 

The author presents us with pen-pictures, amply illustrated, of 
splendid military displays ; but gives no hint of the secret springs by 
which those imposing exhibitions of military power were made pos- 
sible. A Turkish colonel informed him that he would need just fif- 
teen minutes to have his regiment (then in barracks) fully equipped 
and ready for service in the field. We should have liked to be told 
why such a feat could be performed by the ‘‘ unspeakable Turk,” 
in Constantinople, and not by the ‘‘ practical American” in Washing- 
ton. Instead of an analysis of the various military systems of Europe, 
such as only a professional soldier could give, we have three pro- 

' fusely illustrated articles such as any one of a hundred American 
travelers might have written for a magazine. 

The opening article, ‘‘ With the Turkish and Greek Armies,” is 
certainly entertaining. ‘‘The Military and Naval Glory of England” 
takes up fully one-third of the book. It occupiesitself mainly with an 
account of the Queen’s Jubilee. The third article, ‘‘ Military Manceu- 
vres,” is written in astyle to suit the popular taste, but contains little 
of value to the military student. 1n short, the book is obviously 
intended for the lay, rather than the professional, reader. As such 
we may commend it for the entertainment it affords and for the 
variety and excellence of its fifty-six illustrations. 

But in writing popular articles on military subjects, even the 
ablest of military writers may sometimes be betrayed, either through 
haste or inattention, into error. The work before us furnishes a case 
in point. When speaking of the Crown Prince Constantine, then in 
command of the Greek army, the author tells us, page 24, that ‘‘ his 
great misfortunes had resulted largely from the fact that he had been 
pitted against an overwhelming army, and that he had not had the 
experience requisite to organize, mobilize, discipline, and command 
troops in battle.” ‘‘This,” he adds, ‘‘can only be acquired by ac- 
tual experience in war ; it cannot be learned elsewhere.” This pas- 
sage is compacted of military heresy. Constantine had to take such 
an army as his government had to give him. To organize an army 
is the work of the executive department of war. To organize’and 
discipline an army properly, the minister of war must avail himself of 
long years of peace. To mobilize the army thus organized and 
disciplined requires the assiduous labors of a general staff during the 
years preceding war. ‘The brilliant campaign of the Prussian army 
in 1866, which ended in Kéniggratz, was the result of plans matured 
long in advance. The rapidity and thoroughness of the successes 
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of the German army, which terminated only by the capitulation of 
Paris in 1871, furnish a most impressive lesson in the value of timely 
preparation for war; while our own Santiago campaign is equally 
impressive as a warning against the folly of putting off the prepara- 
tions for war until the day hostilities begin. 

The author quotes with approval Gen. Sherman’s dictum that 
‘*the best school of war is war.” This must be taken, like many 
such sayings, cum grano salis. War may be the best school for men 
of true military instincts. But during long years, sometimes for 
generations, such a school is not to be found, and when it is opened, 
it often proves the most costly in blood and treasure. It was through 
defeat and disaster that Frederick first caught a glimpse of the real 
art of war; but it was an expensive school for Prussia. True, Alex- 
ander and Hannibal learned war in the terrible school of war; but 
each served as a mere stripling under the ablest leader of his day. 
These are wholly exceptional cases. Gen. Sherman himself has shown, 
with marked ability, that it is the educated soldier, the soldier who, 
during years of peace, hascarefully conned the lessons set by the great 
masters of the art of war, that makes the fewest mistakes when war 
has come. 

War is both an art and a science; and, as such, must be studied 
for its principles and practised for its rules, as far as possible, during 
peace: This, we apprehend, is the real meaning of the military 
manceuvres of which the author gives such a graphic account—the 
practice of mimic war in which the conditions are assimilated, as 
nearly as possible, to those of actual hostilities. In default of the 
school of war, we must perforce have military schools. It has been 
shown that graduates of these schools do learn to ‘‘ organize, disci- 
pline and mobilize troops, and to command” them, and in that way 
are fully prepared when war does come. Napoleon was five years at 
a military school at Brienne, and passed thence to a military school 
in Paris. Wellington, after leaving Eton, spent six years at a military 
-schoolin France. Nearly all the great leaders of our Civil War, both 
North and South, learned their first lessons of war at a military 
school. 

No, we cannot admit the truth of the statement, however high 
the authority, that ‘‘the experience requisite to organize, mobilize, 
discipline and command troops in battle can only be acquired by 
actual experience in war,” and ‘‘cannot be learned elsewhere.” It 
is a harmful doctrine to enunciate in this country, and we warn the 
reader against its acceptance. 

Lord Wolseley said of the recent manceuvres of the English 
army, that they had taught the great lesson ‘‘that no amount of 
hard work, good will and disregard of expense can compensate for 
want of previous organization.” We waited for war and the Santiago 
campaign to learn this lesson, and we learned it ; but alas! at what 
a cost of precious lives—at what a sacrifice of military prestige, 
which not even the heroism of our troops could redeem ! 





‘*The Town-Traveller”’ 
By George Gissing. F. A. Stokes Co, 

Tuts ‘1s a decidedly cheerful story of lower middle-class Eng- 
lish life, -and the scene of it is laid in Dickens’s London. That is to 
say, not only is it occupied with the classes of society with whom 
Dickens chiefly and most successfully dealt, but even with situations 
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and individuals that might have been the elder novelist’s own. Above 
all, the atmosphere is that of Dickens. About Mr. Gammon and 
Mrs. Bubb, and the Clovers, and poor inebriated Lord Polpeno and 
the mysterious Greenacre is thrown a glamour which is very foreign 
to the customary atmosphere of Mr. Gissing’s novels. 

It is not unfair to suppose that this effect is, to a certain degree, 
premeditated on the part of Mr. Gissing, and that it is part of a little 
experiment whereby the leopard endeavors to change his spots. Mr. 
Gissing is well known as a powerful but depressing novelist, who 
depicts with a strong and hopeless realism dreary and sordid people 
in dreary and sordid surroundings. At the same time he is a hearty 
and reverent admirer of Dickens, and his admiration seems to be 
largely based upon the sensations of good cheer and human comfort 
which it was the chief function of Dickens to diffuse. It may very 
well be that the younger writer proposed to himself an attempt to 
increase the pleasure of his readers, and to extend the field of his own 
usefulness by reproducing, as far as possible, the atmosphere of com- 
fort and hilarity which played a far greater part in Dickens’s popular- 
ity than any other element. 

This attempt, whether deliberate or accidental, is not wholly 
successful, and yet is so far from a failure as to make the critic wish 
that the writer would at least repeat the experiment before returning 
to his sombre natural manner. ‘‘The Town-Traveller” himself is 
one Mr. Gammon, ‘‘a short, thick-set man with dark, wiry hair rough- 
ened into innumerable curls, and similar whiskers edging a clean 
razor-line half way down the cheek. His eyes were blue, and had a 
wonderful innocence which seemed partly the result of facetious 
affectation, as was also the peculiar curve of his lips, ever ready for 
joke or laughter, yet the broad, mobile countenance had lines of 
shrewdness and of strength, plain enough whenever it relapsed into 
gravity, and the rude shaping of the jaw and chin might have warned 
anyone disposed to take advantage of the man’s good nature.” 
Given a hero of this wholesome type; a sharp-tongued, high-spirited 
and shrewish young woman to pit him against; an interwoven 
romance all about a peer married to a comely and estimable woman, 
who kept a china shop, and was unaware that her errant husband 
occupied an exalted station in life, and you have material which 
demands treatment quite the reverse of Mr. Gissing’s usual method. 
. The cheerfulness of the story is, in fact, boisterous, and the mirth of 
the characters once or twice degenerates into horse-play. 

As compared to most of Mr. Gissing’s other novels, the reader's 
gain in the present volume is preéminently a gain in comfort of so 
elemental a kind that it isalmost physical. The reader's loss, on the 
other hand, is psychical, and is due to the impressions of unreality 
which the book leaves upon the mind. When Mr. Gissing is cheer- 
less, he is convincing, but when he is cheerful, he is denied credence. 
It is to be hoped that this fact means, not that verisimilitude and 
cheerfulness are to be forever at war in this author’s work, but merely 
that his first venture toward calculated jocundity is naturally less solid 
and symmetrical than the examples of his spontaneous gloom have 
been. Hehas clothed his imagination with a new garment whose 
fit is imperfect, but whose texture is more pleasing than that of the 
suit he has doffed. And, in general, the public may be relied upon 
to prefer optimism of any cut whatsoever to the most perfectly-fitting 
pessimism. , 
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«« The Story of the Railroad ”’ 

By Cy Warman. The Story ofthe West Series. D. Appleton & Co. 

Tue central idea of this series, as planned by its editor and 
successfully carried out in the volumes that have already appeared, is 
to focus the light upon the individual, the pioneer, and to group 
about him the great work that he builded. The carrying out of this 
main idea was beset by many difficulties in the case of the present 
volume, but Mr. Warman has overcome them, and not allowed the 
gigantic railroad interests that grew so rapidly in the West to over- 
shadow the figure of the man who planned the roads and built them, 
the man ‘‘at the head of the rails”—the engineer. He is the true 
hero of the ‘‘Story of the Railroad ” across our continent, a hero of 
almost epic proportions, whose courage, endurance, honesty, and 
skill are truly more interesting and of more value to mankind than 
those of the warriors of medizval romance. He had to struggle with 
all the elements of Nature—with torrents and mountain-ranges, snow- 
slides and rain-storms, bogs and deserts of sand, with hunger and 
thirst, with cold and scorching heat, and with Nature’s untutored 
children—the Indians. To his knowledge and honesty were entrusted 
vast interests, amounting to hundreds of millions of dollars, and Mr. 
Warman puts the capstone on the monument he has built to the rail- 
road engineer's memory when he declares that in all that feverish period 
of speculation, rivalry and sometimes unscrupulous struggles, he 
has never been found unfaithful to his employers. The engineer of 
the transcontinental railroads of the United States is truly one of the 
immortal heroes of the Anglo-Saxon race. Upon the shoulders of 
this self-sacrificing fighter, this unquestioning, indomitable soldier of 
duty, was reared the empire of the West. His grave marks the mile- 
stones of its development, his life was but too often the price of its 
growth. He has added more to our national wealth and power than 
any of the other pioneers of American civilization. 

Second in importance to this man of action was the man of ideas, 
the dreamer, with or without capital, who conceived the idea of link- 
ing the Atlantic to the Pacific, and who also sometimes paid with his 
life for the laborious furtherance of his plans. But the first projectors 
thought only of the trade with Asia and India. They desired to do 
away with the long trip around Cape Horn: the possibilities of de- 
velopment in the West itself did not enter into their calgulations. 
Yet, in the course of events, the Asiatic trade dwindled to utterly 
insignificant proportions in comparison with that of the regions north 
and south and due west which the railroad threw open to millions 
of settlers. 

Mr. Warman has done remarkably well with the material he had 
to handle. The subject was certainly one to grow enthusiastic over, 
its evident difficulties enough to make the writer give up in despair. 
But the result should reward him for all the pains he has taken: the 
Story of the Railroad of the West is here, in all its aspects, with all 
its wondrous wealth of results, the magnitude of what it achieved ; 
and the engineer is here, too, the man who triumphed over insur- 
mountable difficulties—the keystone of the building of the West. 
The book is full of the life and anecdote of the construction camp and 
the railroad yard, and of life on mountain, stream, and plain. Him- 
self a railroad man for many years, Mr. Warman has felt and repro- 
duced our common humanity in all these busy workers crawling ever 
farther towards the setting sun: he has lived with the track-layers 
from Canada to Mexico, and likes them still, as he likes the glamour 
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that lies over a life of adventure and hard work in the wilderness, 
in every clime and time. He has succeeded in a most difficult task : 
while giving a clear, economic history of the transcontinental rail- 
roads from their inception to the present day, he has managed with 
equal skill to make the human element predominant in his pages. 
This is as it should be, for the railroad and the wealth and prosperity 
it has brought are but the offspring of the human brain and human 
hands, and both brain and hands were preéminently those of the 
engineer who led the way across mountain and plain to the shores of 
the Pacific. 





‘‘ Phases of an Inferior Planet ”’ 
By Ellen Glasgow. Harper & Bros. 

Yourn, like murder, will out. The author of ‘‘The Descen- 
dant,” who triumphantly overcame in that strong if gloomy story the 
literary disadvantages of being in the very early twenties, has yielded 
to the inevitable and written another novel which it is impossible 
not to call ‘‘ young.” 

Mariana Masin, the heroine of ‘‘ Phases of an Inferior Planet,” 
is so graceful, feminine, and fragile that half a dozen men in a New 
York horse-car rise hastily to give her a seat. This statement alone 
is enough to stamp the book with an air of unreality. Mariana is 
neurotic and fascinating ; she has a slender talent, large ambitions, 
and dissensions with her stepmother. Therefore, she goes to New 
York to study singing, and meets Anthony Algarcife, a student of 
ascetic aspect, who lives upon strong coffee and works at a theory of 
heredity intended to reconcile Darwin, Galton, and Weismann. Hav- 
ing no interest whatever in women he naturally falls into violent love 
with Mariana and marries her. Extreme poverty ultimately makes 
their existence intolerable, and Mariana leaves him to become a comic- 
opera singer. Her character is the one mature and consistent con- 
ception in the book. She is strikingly drawn, being true to her own 
inconsistencies throughout. The doubt in the reader’s mind is not 
as to whether she is well done, but as to whether she was worth do- 
ing. In different forms we all know the type—the slight, dazzling, 
restless woman whose brilliancy is the result of her unstable nervous 
equilibrium. Mental acuteness, combined with an emotional and 
artistic sensitiveness carried to the verge of hysteria, may be fascinat- 
ing, but the combination of qualities is not calculated to wear well 
in periods of stress. The married life of Mariana and Algarcife 
makes a hundred pages of almost uninterrupted agony. Very likely 
it is realistic. It is at least convincing enough to make the reader 
horribly uncomfortable, and all to no good end. 

Algarcife is rescued from imminent physical starvation and 
spiritual collapse after Mariana’s defection by the opportune appear- 
ance of a High Church clergyman, Father Speares, who had been the 
guardian of his boyhood. Although he has previously described him- 
self as an atheist, Algarcife, in gratitude for his rescue, gives himself 
to the church, and speedily becomes the favorite priest of society, in- 
spiring his congregation with a romantic fervor. Certain points here 
are discreetly slurred over. We are told that the heart and intellect 
of Father Algarcife revolted against the duties and beliefs of his office. 
‘« The life was loathsome to him.” Just how an honest agnostic 
gentleman came to take solemn clerical vows upon himself under 
these circumstances is not explained. There are some acted lies 
that are possible and others that are not. The writer has unluckily 
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hit upon one which is outside the bounds of probability, and alienates 
all sympathy from Algarcife. The subsequent events do not matter. 
The pages may drip misery, but the reader remains happily unaffected, 
even after the reappearance of the life-like Mariana, for he knows that 
these woeful apparitions are not flesh and blood and their heaped-up 
agony requires no more sympathy than the contortions of jointed 
dolls. 

Miss Glasgow has great force and facility of expression and the 
power of making vivid such characters as she fully comprehends, but 
she does not know several fundamental rules of the game of novel- 
writing. One of these rules\—it was formulated by the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Readers—forbids a writer to inflict un- 
happiness upon his creations unless it can be justified by the de- 
mands of the plot, or shown to serve some defensible ethical or 
artistic end. Another rule forbids novels to be as chaotic and 
irrational as life itself. For we endure an appearance of malignity 
and lack of design in life which we decline to tolerate in litera- 
ture. Perhaps this is because the last chapter has not yet been 
written in the book of existence and we cherish the secret hope 
that it will satisfy the normal thirst for a happy ending, explaining 
and justifying what has gone before. At all events the fact remains 
that Providence has privileges which lesser creators may not safely 
imitate. The supremacy of ‘‘time and chance” in human life may 
serve as an individual creed now and again, but it does not make an 
adequate underpinning for a novel of any weight. Also, hysteria 
is not strength, and the effect of deep passion is not produced by 
dwelling upon the minutiz of its strenuous moods. 

These and other unwritten laws are broken in the making of 
‘*Phases of an Inferior Planet,” but although the force which has 
gone into the book may be misdirected, this does not affect the 
writer’s power and promise, which are great, even if her work is still 
painfully far from the ripeness and symmetry which we may hope 
she is presently to attain. 





; ‘‘The Real Bismarck ”’ 
By Jules Hoche. Englished by Mrs. Charles R. Rogers. Illustrated. R. F. 
Fenno & Co. 

Tue forerunners of the invasion of Bismarck literature are upon 
us, and, of course, good and bad are intermingled. M. Hoche 
promises us in his ‘‘ preface” a psychological study—alluring word, — 
but in reality he gives us an undigested mass of facts and anecdotes, 
in which undoubted admiration of the man’s genius struggles with 
Gallic prejudice. Still, the main contention—that Bismarck was 
above all a humorist—is never entirely lost sight of, and the author 
makes out a good case for his thesis, which is, in fact, not so very 
far from the truth. The ‘‘Englishing” of the book is not too 
skilfully done, and indicates here and there a lack of familiarity with 
modern European history on the translator’s part, as, for instance, 
when she surprises us with a reference to ‘‘the evacuation of the 
Luxembourg”! Furthermore, Bismarck’s epigrams necessarily lose 
a great deal of their pith in the process of translation from the 
German into French by M. Hoche, and then from the French into 
English by Mrs. Rogers. 

Still, while the book cannot be considered as a ‘‘ document” of 
any kind, psychological or other, it is full of biographical interest and 
information. Historical value it has little, but.so far as it goes it 
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bears the stamp of the mighty figure it describes, and that will carry 
ita long way. The illustrations are numerous and excellent, and 
include not only many portraits of the Chancellor at different stages 
of his career, but also pictures of his father, his sister, and one of 
the Princess von Bismarck in her youth. Finally, we may remark 
that the coat-of-arms of the house of Hohenzollern is quarterly, 
argent and sable, not argent and azure, as stamped on the front 
cover of the book. 








**The Wonderful, Century”’ 
tts Successes and its Failures, By Alfred Russell Wallace. Dodd, Mead & Co, 


THE attention which is given to the approaching end of the nine- 
teenth century deserves to be ranked as one of the most interesting 
features of that vanishing age. We all know full well that this term 
of a hundred years has no logical or actual significance. It is a mere 
accident that it happens nearly to coincide with the utmost term of 
human life. It has no relation to the great series of human events 
which gives us such true divisions of history as those afforded by the 
Renaissance or the so-called French Revolution. We. must find 
the explanation of this last expression of the centennial motive in the 
desire of men to take account of the work of their kind, to rejoice 
in its successes, and, let us hope, to face its failures. 

The task, at once agreeable and unpleasant, of facing the truth 
of men’s doings in the last ten decades, the author bravely sets about. 
In the first division of his book, in all less than half of the text, he 
gives an admirable, well-rationalized résumé of the successes that 
have been won in the nature of invention and discovery. It need 
not be said that the account is uneven and incomplete. No man 
has the range and scope to doit otherwise. There is nothing about 
the advance in the methods of correction in the social order, or in 
the sympathies which are sure to be reckoned in the times to come as 
among the gains of our own. Still, in all the like books that have 
come, or are on their way, it is doubtful if the story of the good deeds 
of this time has been or will be so well told. Good as is the presen- 
tation which the author makes of the credit side of thé century’s 
account, it is evident that he felt it to be but the prelude for the reck- 
oning he has set down against it. It is indeed a curious array 
of sins of omission and commission which, in his judgment, the 
weary century has to bear. First of these, as he lists them, is its 
neglect of phrenology, which he regards as a well-established branch 
of physiological anatomy, one of the utmost value to men. He fails 
to show how it has come about that in a time when men were never 
so eager to profit by any knowledge that personally concerned them, a 
body of learning such as he believes this to be, one that offended no 
faith and ran counter to no ancient tenets of any kind, should have 
fallen into such contemptuous neglect. So, too, he fails to see how 
utterly unreasonable is the classification of faculties on which the 
determinations of phrenology are made to rest. If this abandon- 
ment of a once popular notion that failed to show itself well founded 
is to be the foremost charge against this century, we may surely go 
lightheartedly into the next. 

The second iniquity is ‘‘the opposition to hypnotism and psy- 
chical research.” The author claims that we have in this realm a 
vast area that we should have brought into profitable culture, but 
which we have left untilled, and it is expressly charged that the use ot 
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the mesmeric sleep in surgical operations has been neglected ; though 
by this simple means it would be possible to ensure insensibility to pain 
with no risk of ill consequences from the anesthetic agent. Here 
again the advocate for things as they are may make answer that this 
century has dealt with the claims of the witch and the wizard in a 
much more generous way than did its predecessors. They have been 
given a fair chance to prove the truth of their claims, and have failed 
to make them good. Whatever verity there may be behind the vast 
body of fraud that psychic research has disclosed, and there appear 
to be some grains of truth in that mass of fraud, nothing of measur- 
able value has yet been disclosed. Surely, inquirers are justified in 
their conclusion that these fields are not likely to give a fair return 
for the labor that may be devoted to their tillage. 

It is against the process of vaccination that our artist makes his 
third and most persistent assault. In this effort of protective medi- 
cine he sees more than absolute folly, for the reason that it not only 
affords no protection, but is in itself an agent of disease. Moreover, 
he revolts against the tyranny of the law which requires the indi- 
vidual to submit himself and his progeny to the process. The array 
of statements going to show the futility of vaccination, which are set 
forth in this chapter, may well arrest the attention of the general 
public. From the evident heat with which the matter is treated the 
reader is led to believe that there is much else to be heard before 
there is fair ground for judgment. It is, however, clear that when a 
writer of such authority sets forth such apparent evidence of national 
blundering, his statements demand earnest consideration. They 
require immediate action—either refutation of the argument or repeal 
of the laws that require vaccination. 

It is in the denunciation of the appalling poverty of the lower 
class of our great cities that the author shows at his best, though in 
the remedies he proposes he is most open to criticism. These reme- 
dies, at least in the case of England, should, in his opinion, be two. 
First, to meet the immediate hunger, he would confiscate the reve- 
nues of the rich in so far as they rise above fifty thousand pounds a 
year. This sum, which he reckons at a total of millions, should be 
turned into bread, the loaves to be given out to all those who urged 
the need. For the more permanent cure he would, by a like use of 
public money, proceed to found self-supporting codperative colo- 
nies. To the immediate objection, which he foresees, that the pro- 
posed dole would tend to pauperize men, his answer is brief, begin- 
ning with the statement, ‘‘ This first objection is absurd, because the 
effect of this free bread would be to check and almost abolish pau- 
perization.” It is hardly to be believed that there is no reference to 
the failures which have been met in practically all the experiments 
of colonial codperation when there has not been a firm bond of reli- 
gion to unite its members. Although we may regret that an illus- 
trious man of science has failed to deal with these questions in the 
truly learned way, we cannot but regard the lofty motive which ani- 
mates him as in itself the best evidence that the grave and ancient 
problem goes forward to the next century with more hope for its 
solution than came with it from the centuries before. 

The last chapters are devoted to ‘‘ militarism—the curse of civ- 
ilization,” to ‘‘the demon of greed,” and to the ‘‘ plunder of the 
earth.” Here, too, is much that will quicken the sympathy of 
the reader and make him long for an overlong life that he may see the 
end of many ills. 
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The book is defaced, as far as so good a book can be, by multi- 
tudinous poetical. quotations, which are gathered about the begin- 
nings and ends of the chapters. I. H. Dell, Sir Lewis Morris, T. L. 
Harris, and A. H. Burne there shine along with Shelley and Emer- 
son in strange constellations! 





‘¢ Francois ” 
By S. Weir Mitchell, M.D. The Century Company. 

To THE frivolous-minded reader the career of Francois may ap- 
pear only a Gallicized version of the adventures of another well- 
known personage—one Taffy by name. Taffy, it will be remem- 
bered, was a Welshman. Taffy was also a thief. 


' “© Taffy came to my house and stole a leg of beef. 
I went to Taffy’s house ; Taffy was in bed; 
I took the marrow-bone and knocked him on the head.” 

There is, perhaps, a certain superficial likeness of detail in the 
memoirs of these two heroes. But the serious-minded reader will 
perceive that the story of Francois is no mere recital of bloody 
adventure, but a careful study of types and temperaments, a study 
of the stormiest period of the French Revolution. It is, moreover, 
a study conducted with anatomical, physiological, dietetic and autop- 
sical skill. 

Even did the book not bear upon its title-page the sign- 
manual of a physician, the stamp of the profession is on every 
page. The characters are sketched with a precision of detail possi- 
ble only to the man of science ; the presentation of the time is such 
as no mere artist could achieve ; it has the historical exactness pecu- 
liar to the trained mind. Each character could be labelled with a 
scientific tag to be used interchangeably with his Christian or his 
surname,—just as Francois is called indifferently thief, juggler, 
foundling or fencing-master. 

Frangois, who is throughout ‘‘ Z’homme qui rit,” is besides, as 
Dr. Mitchell takes pains, now and again, to state, ‘‘ what people 
call a character. He had a great heart and no conscience.” There 
is also a cold-blooded Marquis, with neither heart nor conscience, 
and Quatre Pattes, his female counterpart,—careful studies of their 
kind,—-with Despard, the avenger, whose character is a skilful an- 
alysis of fear. To these four main personages one ought, perhaps, 
in fairness, to add the name of Toto, who, even if not a psychologi- 
cal study of canine traits, plays too important a part in the story to 
be overlooked. He has, moreover, conveniences not to be found in 
a mere human being,—notably, a facility, whenever liable to be in 
the way or to block the progress of the story, of being announced 
as ‘‘lost.” When needed again, as foil or companion, or object of 
conversation, for Francois, there is none of the tiresome machinery 
of searching or advertisement. A wave of the physician’s wand— 
or should one say lancet ?—and presto, change! Toto reappears, 
hale and hearty, with much joyousness of tail. 

In spite of the scientific basis on which they are built, the 
characters in ‘‘ Francois ” have all the reality of life. Despard is not 
only a study of fear;-he isa frightened man. His malady is dis- 
sected with analytic care. The reader is carefully informed, 
‘«Frangois did not—could not—fully know that he was now put- 
ting himself in the power of one who was the victim of increasing 
attacks of melancholy, with intervals of excitement during which 
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the victim was eagerly homicidal, and possessed for a time the reck- 
lessness and the cunning of the partly insane.” ‘‘He was in a 
sweat of purely causeless terror, the anguish of an emotion the 
more terrible for its lack of reason. It was the inexplicable tor- 
ment of one of the forms of growing insanity.” This technical 
talk is not of the essence of art, it may be; but Despard is none 
the less a man ‘‘accursed with fear,” a pitiable human being. 
When it is told of Quatre Pattes that ‘‘ her back, bent forward from 
the waist, and rigid, forced her to turn her head up to one side to 
attain a view of the face of man,” the reader could well dispense, it 
may be, with the added information that ‘‘ the malady which caused 
this distortion had ceased to be active. It had scarcely affected her 
general health. Like many of those who have suffered from the 
more common forms of the disease which makes the hunchback, she 
possessed amazing strength.” But Quatre Pattes, with her diseases 
or without them, is a very horrible old woman—much more horri- 
ble, by the way, than Mr. Castaigne has conceived; though his 
illustrations are, for the most part, happy aids to the text. 

It is by the character of Francois, however, that the book 
will stand or fall. The other characters may be horrible, or cold- 
blooded, or artistocratic, or wart-adorned : they are only foils for 
the central figure, Frangois laughs, and all Paris laughs with him— 
even the gruesome Amar, whose ‘‘ great thick-lipped mouth moved 
half across so much of his face as could move at all.” Amar, it may 
be said in passing, while not figuring as a main character in the story, 
is a pleasing study in partial paralysis. But Francois, who ‘laughs 
at locks,” and weeps for Toto dead, is not a study of anything. He 
is only a careless, laughing thief, or juggler, or whatever the day 
demands, His weakness for gold snuff-boxes and lace handkerchiefs 
is not vanity, but business.- He is not sure whether he could be 
honest, having ‘never tried.” His Jon mois, which would set a 
dozen lesser characters up in business for life, are spent with lavish 
hand. He flings them carelessly to the mob, or whispers them to 
himself, or murmurs them in Toto’s ear. It is Toto to whom he 
confides his final opinion of the impassive Marquis,—‘‘ Toto,” he 
said, ‘I would I had his clever head. When ’tis a question of 
hearts, mon amt, I would rather have thine.” ‘Toto receives for 
himself, moreover, a share of caustic comment. ‘‘ Toto,” he said, 
‘«we are in a bad way. Why didst thou bite that fat beast’s calf? It 
did thee no good, thou ill-tempered brute. “Tis not good diet; a 
pound of it would make thee drunk. I shall have to whip thee, 
little beast of an aristocrat, if thou dost take to nipping the calves 
of the republic.” 

With Toto at his heels Francois saunters through hair-breadth 
escapes. The reader who follows his varying fortune has no fear 
that the happy hero will come to grief,—no matter how high the 
prison wall or how deep the dungeon. ‘For he is in the hands of a 
master ; and the good doctor is obviously too fond of him to betray 
him or to abandon him to his fate. When at last, through many 
vicissitudes, much courage, and a certain amount of knavery, he is 
landed plump in the lap of luxury, the reader has no sense of vio- 
lated proprieties. It is plainly poetic justice that poor Frangois, 
having no claims to the rewards of virtue, yet being the entertaining 
youth that he is, should fall heir to the good fortune arranged for 
him by the author of his being. 
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‘The Ambassador ’”’ 
A Comedy in Four Acts, by John Oliver Hobbes. F. A. Stokes Co. 

Mrs. Cratcte’s cléver play, which made so pronounced a hit 
last season in London when it was performed by Mr. George Alex- 
ander and his excellent company at the St. James’s Theatre, is to be 
seen at the Lyceum Theatre, this city, before long, and will be certain 
to attract the attention of all intelligent theatre-goers. Whether it 
will repeat here the success which it won on the other side of the 
Atlantic will depend quite as much upon the ability of the New York 
players to reproduce its special social atmosphere, as upon its own 
merits, which are intellectual and literary rather than dramatic. 
Some of the London critics commented, and not without justification, 
upon its obvious weakness of construction, its slow movement and 
its lack of action, but all of them recognized its brilliancy as a 
study of the manners and morals of that section of society which 
wishes to be known as the ‘‘smart set,” and as a specimen of imag- 
inary conversation. The talk, indeed, is of a quality far superior to 
that which ordinarily prevails in fashionable circles, being full of epi- 
grammatic wit and cynical observation, but’in this respect some 
departure from the truth of nature was essential. A veracious tran- 
script of the actual gossip of the day would be wholly intolerable. 
Mrs. Craigie suggests the subjects of it, but discusses them in a man- 
ner all her own. 

The story is one of the slightest that was ever made the founda- 
tion of a four-act comedy. The heroine, who at first is engaged to 
a rich young numskull whom she doesn’t care for, breaks off the 
match on account of scruples of conscience, and immediately there- 
after captivates and is captivated by an Ambassador, a man of the 
world of the Sir Charles Coldstream order. At this juncture she is 
appealed to by a young scapegrace, the step-brother of her former 
betrothed, to help him out of a disgraceful dilemma. He has stolen 
a check from his mother, forged the endorsement, and given it in 
payment of a play-debt to a gambling Major. In order to recover 
the document she consents to visit the Major (whom, it must be said, 
she has known from her childhood) at three o’clock in the morning, 
and finds him in friendly conference with her Ambassador. The 
awkwardness of the situation is evident, and is increased by the un- 
expected arrival of her intended mother-in-law, but she accomplishes 
the object of her mission and bravely refuses to make an explanation 
or permit the Major to do so. Fortunately the Ambassador has the 
fullest confidence in her integrity and, after learning the truth from 
the original sinner, is able to avert all scandal and satisfy everybody, 
although nothing is said about the Major, who is a very decent fellow 
after all, getting his money. The curtain falls upon the customary 
promise of marriage-bells. 

It would be useless to dilate upon the manifest improbabilities 
of this scheme, which would become more conspicuous upon con- 
sideration of the attendant details. Such things could not happen in 
real life except by the continual intervention of a special providence. 
But the theatrical situation, when it has been secured, is an effective 
one, and is handled with a good deal of freshness and adroitness, 
although there is more suggestion of design than of natural sequence. 
The interest throughout centres upon what the characters say, rather 
than upon what they do. Like Charles II they never say a foolish 
thing and never (or very rarely) do a wise one. It is difficult to 
believe in the sudden infatuation of a man so blasé and cynical as the 
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Ambassador, or in his capacity for happy confidence, in circumstances 
which might well arouse suspicion. But Mrs. Craigie, in a preface, 
practically assumes the right of a dramatist to prescribe artificial 
conditions, and, from this point of view, judging him solely by 
externals without inquiring too closely into motives and their effects, 
her Lord St. Orbyn is sufficiently plausible and vital. At all events, 
he is entertaining, and the same remark holds good of the other 
characters. Nearly all of them are endowed with the gifts of epi- 
gram, of witty generalization, and of telling repartee. If space per- 
mitted, it would be easy to copy a score of speeches which would fur- 
nish admirable texts for the pictures of a social satirist like the late 
Du Maurier. Only a woman, and an uncommonly clever one, could 
have written the feminine chatter of the opening scenes with’ all its 
dainty malice. Certainly it will bear comparison with the best work 
in this direction of Mr. Sidney Grundy, Mr. Pinero, or Mr. Anthony 
Hope himself. And the style throughout is really conversational, 
not the long and measured sentences of the older comedy, but crisp, 
compact phrases which can be uttered easily and naturally. ‘One of 
the most hopeful theatrical signs of the day is the revival of a liter- 
ary, as distinct from a purely emotional and spectacular, drama. 
‘*The Ambassador” is a notable contribution to this class of enter- 
tainment, and Mrs. Craigie may be expected, when she has acquired 
a little more practical acquaintance with the possibilities of dramatic 
construction, to produce a stronger and better work in which literary 
grace and witty imagination will be reinforced by constructive skill 
and dramatic incident. 





‘‘ Ave, Roma Immortalis ” 
By F. Marion Crawford. The Macmillan Co. 


WHEN one sits down, after having read and marked, inwardly 
to digest Mr. Crawford’s new book on Rome, the uppermost feeling, 
perhaps (if one is of those who have most gratefully acknowledged 
the power of his best work), is surprise at the number of faults 
one is obliged in critical candor to note for a fair account of it. 
In some ways Mr. Crawford is the ideal author for such a book. 
Brought up from childhood amid the scenes he describes, knowing 
both the old Rome and the new, he is at home with his subject ; in- 
deed, it is doubtful if there is another English-speaking author who 
penetrates as far into the Roman character, or can so luminously set 
forth to us the characteristics of a society still in many ways unique. 
And, for the past, we have sometimes thought that (given, of course, 
the necessary concomitants of patience for research and balance in 
judgment) a good novelist makes the best historian. Dealing as he 
does with character, with the springs of human action, he acquires a 
power of divination which can often, arguing from the general to the 
particular, pierce unerringly to the motive causes of long-past events; 
and by the vigor of his imagination he can bring up to us the distant 
hero, in his habit as he lived. 

For all these reasons Mr. Crawford ought to have given us a 
wholly admirable book on Rome. If he has not done so, the reason 
is possibly to be found in the distinction which he himself draws in 
this very book. [It is worth quoting because it applies to more than 
his latest work—because it may explain why the sustained power, the 
absolute rightness, of such a novel as ‘‘ Saracinesca” will probably 
not give its author as high a place in the history of nineteenth- 
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century literature as one would be only too glad to give him for such 
books as that and a fewmore. ‘‘ Success,” he says, ‘‘ moves onward, 
passing through events on the same plane, as it were, and often 
losing brilliancy till it fades away, leaving those who have had to 
outlive it in sorrow and weakness, Genius moves upward, treading 
events under its feet, scaling Olympus, making a ladder of mankind, 
outlasting its own activity forever in a final and fixed glory more 
splendid than its own bright path.” 

We must, of course, justify the application of these reflections 
to the book in hand ; but we may soften the implied censure by say- 
ing that some of its most salient defects are due to the method 
adopted for its composition. Like Mr. Hare’s it is peripatetic in 
plan, though, unlike that, it is full of original thought and picturesque 
redressing of old material. It adopts the ancient division of the city 
into fourteen riot or regions (wards, as we should say), and goes 
from one to the other, covering as far as possible both the history and 
the monuments of each. The result of this ambulatory method is to 
induce a vast amount of confusion into the book, the historical part, 
which is the larger, being thus one great mixture of different epochs 
jumbled together in no sort of chronological order; and not infre- 
quent repetitions make ‘‘confusion worse confounded.” Of course 
Mr. Crawford does not profess to have written either a complete guide- 
book or a complete history of Rome ; and yet this more or less hap- 
hazard way of tossing his material together leaves more than once 
what the old school of textual critics used to call, in their pompous 
Latin, hiatus valde deflendus. Thus, to take the first instances that 
rise to the mind, there is not a word of description of the Catacombs, 
which one would have expected to appeal to the author’s imagina- 
tion, nor of the Church of Saint Clement, though in its three 
structures, one beneath the other, it is one of the most typically in- 
teresting in Rome. 

The style again, while of course often admirable, is at other 
times marked by a fault that grows annoying in its recurrence—an 
affectation of scriptural simplicity and turns of phrase. In the Bible 
this is right, because it is not affected but natural; it may even be 
used, sparingly and by a very strong writer, with good effect, and 
not a few sentences might be quoted from Mr. Kipling which have 
the ring of the Old Testament. But here the thing is overdone, and 
becomes a weariness to the flesh. Again, there are two kinds of 
simplicity—there is that of the supreme artist, and there is that of the 
First Reader ; and the last three pages, the author's valedictory, come 
perilously near to suggesting the latter, written as they are mainly in 
monosyllables. There is in them one sentence of seventy words, 
sixty-three of which are of one syllable, while none of them go be- 
yond two. 

Mr. Crawford must not mind the somewhat aggrieved tone of 
our complaints. If he will take them so, they may be looked upon 
in the light of a compliment : for if he had not done the good work 
he has in the past, if he were an ordinary, undistinguished hack- 
writer, we should pay but little attention to the subject of. them. 
And, though we cannot recommend his book asa substitute for Mr. 
Hare’s time-honored ‘‘ Walks in Rome,” yet it is one which many 
will like to read, —it is easy reading, —and which, without being lucky 
enough to go to Rome in the flesh, they will find full of vivid and 
picturesque detail of a life far away from their own both in time and 
distance, 
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Some of the longer, more finished divisions of it are especially 
commendable, and give an idea of what might have been done with a 
happier method. The chapters on Leo XIII and on Saint Peter’s 
and the Vatican, still preserving the unity of their original publica- 
tion as magazine articles, are full of philosophical treatment of great 
subjects and of life-giving details. (By the way, Mr. Crawford is 
wrong, as he hints that he may be, in the-origin which he gives for 
the traditional application of the name ‘‘ Confession ” to the place of 
the Apostles’ burial under the high altar of Saint Peter's.) The vast 
Palazzo Doria, two-thirds the size of the world’s largest church, sug- 
gests to him the answering of the question how these huge palaces 
were ever used, and leads to a valuable and unique reconstruction of 
the daily life of the Middle Ages in Italy ; and there is a long excur- 
sus on the history and methods of Italian art which would be most 
useful reading for anyone who wishes to have an intelligent compre- 
hension of the artistic treasures he may see when he goes abroad. 

The book is well got up, and the numerous full-page photo- 
gravure illustrations set off the text handsomely. 





Vondel’s « Lucifer ’’ in English. 
Translated from the Dutch by Leonard Charles Van Noppen. Illustrated by John 
Aarts. Continental Publishing Co. 

Tue name of Joost Vondel, the Titan of Dutch literature, has 
become known. to students of English letters through the discus- 
sion of the degree and manner in which Milton was indebted to him 
for the inspiration, and even for part of the subject matter, of his 
‘« Paradise Lost.” The question has a certain academic interest, and 
will be kept alive by the fact that no final conclusion, no absolute 
certainty, can be reached at this late day. Its very discussion, how- 
ever, by English students of the standing of Beddoes, Edmund W. 
Gosse, and the Rev. George Edmundson, and by Dutch men-of- 
letters (who are all students of English literature), marks the exalted 
place occupied by the Dutch poet. 

Vondel is one of the giants of the Golden Age of Holland. He 
was the product of conditions analogous to those that gave birth to 
the Elizabethan poets, and still more to Milton. He was not a quiet 
practitioner in the fields of pure literature: he was a mighty cham- 
pion of right, a fearless advocate of liberty in Holland, an interpreter 
of matchless strength of the aspirations and struggles of the human 
soul throughout the world. His ‘‘ Palamedes” was a burning arraign- 
ment of a bloody political crime—the execution of John of Olden- 
barneveld,—a trumpet-blast against the danger of a new intolerance 
born in the very heart of the nation that had suffered and vanquished 
for the world’s freedom of conscience. Until the day of his death he 
continued to be the ‘‘ poet militant ” (as Mr. Van Noppen aptly calls 
him) of the freedom and privileges of his people, the undaunted 
opponent of the moral inquisition which the extreme Calvinists of 
Holland tried to enforce. But gradually there crept into his bitter 
satire, his vigorous onslaughts, a new note, that raised new enemies 
for him and estranged his friends—the note that traced his progres- 
sion towards the Roman Catholic Church. His final conversion to 
the old faith is the basis upon which rest the political interpretations 
of his great drama of the revolt of the Prince of Darkness. It has 
been held that this is but an allegory of the struggle of the Nether- 
lands against Spain—that William the Silent is the prototype of his 
Lucifer, that Philip II is God, Alva his Michael, Granvelle his 
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Adam. Others see in the drama the story of Wallenstein, and its 
dedication to the Emperor Ferdinand III gives color to their conten- 
tion. A third interpretation holds that ‘‘Lucifer” presents the 
English Rebellion, in which the Lost Angel is Cromwell. There is 
abundant internal evidence to sustain each of these contentions, as 
Mr. Van. Noppen demonstrates ; but we believe that the Biblical 
interpretation yields the highest intellectual pleasure, and that it held 
the first place in the poet’s mind. 

Mr. Van Noppen’s translation is really an interpretation of the 
poet’s age, a luminous exposition of the conditions and forces that 
moulded Holland in the seventeenth century. He has not been con- 
tent with sufficient knowledge to interpret the drama correctly ; he 
has saturated himself with the spirit of the times, and familiarized 
himself with Dutch classical literature as but few foreign students 
succeed in doing. His introductory study of the life and times of 
Vondel is masterly in knowledge of the whole literary atmosphere of 
the day, with its grand galaxy of writers—Hooft, Grotius, Tessel- 
schade, Spieghel, Cato and Brederoo, the latter two representing 
respectively the prosaic commonsense of the Dutch and the reckless, 
brawling spirit of Shakespeare’s fellow-dramatists,—of the historical 
and political tendencies of the period without which no study of 
Vondel can be profound,—of the whole wide gamut of intellectual 
activity of seventeenth-century Holland. Therefore this book will 
serve another purpose beside that of introducing Anglo-Saxon readers 
to the beauties of Vondel’s masterpiece : it will unfold to them as 
well the history of Holland’s great literary period in all its wealth 
and beauty. 

In the translation of the drama itself, which is strictly faithful to 
the original in spirit, Vondel’s rhymed Alexandrines have been 
replaced by blank-verse. The intricate metres and the rhymes of the 
choruses, on the other hand, have been retained, even to the 
feminine and interior ones, for, as Mr. Van Noppen justly observes, 
‘the beauty and utility of the chorus lie in its music, which consists 
in both metre and rime.” Finally, he has succeeded in reproducing 
to a considerable extent the virility, the majesty of the original. 

In his biographical sketch of Vondel, Mr. Van Noppen says, 
apropos of the poet’s courtship and marriage, that ‘‘of the sonnets 
and the love-verses that this passion must have inspired in his soul, 
nothing unfortunately seems to be known.” This istrue. Yet can 
we not find an echo of those days and of the years that followed in 
the lines in ‘‘Gysbrecht van Amstel” that are oftener quoted and 
more widely known in Holland than all his other work—the strophes 
which we quote from memory, leaving for Mr. Van Noppen’s pen a 
worthy interpretation of their beauty and glow :— 


«« Waar werd er grooter trouw 
Dan tusschen man en vrouw 
Ter wereld ooit gevonden ? 
Twee zielen gloei’nd aaneengesmeed 
En vastgeschakeld en verbonden 
In lief en leed ? 


Waar zoo de liefde viel, 

Smolt liefde ziel aan ziel 

En hart aan hart te gader. 

Die liefde is sterker dan de dood, 

Geen liefde kwam God's liefde ooit nader, 
Of is zoo groot.” 
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The book is published in a limited edition, too small, we hope 
yet fear, for the number of those who may wish to possess a copy of 
Vondel’s drama in English. Its dedication to the Holland Society 
of New York is appropriate, and decidedly a compliment. 





The Recent Work of Henry James 
In the Cage. Herbert S. Stone & Co. The Two Magics. The Macmillan Co. 


Or taTE Mr. James produces on his readers the effect of one 
experimenting, for his own sole joy rather than for their edification, 
with all kinds of intricate problems, .but chiefly with that of master- 
ing and presenting situations so super-subtle as to be practically 
impalpable. 

The two new books of his which are out for the holidays con- 
tain striking examples of this kind of literary rarefaction. ‘‘In the 
Cage” is a romance in the thousandth dilution. It contains a ghost 
of a situation, a shadow of_a plot, and there is no other living writer 
who could produce from such tenuous material such a firm, rounded, 
finished product. Mr. James is the master juggler of literature, 
under whose hands a grain of sand expands into a garden-plot full of 
blossoming roses. 

‘«In the Cage ” deals with the successive states of mind of a young 
woman who is clerk in a little post and telegraph office in London. 
The office is in the corner of a grocery, divided therefrom by a screen 
of wood and wire, and the young woman is engaged to Mr. Mudge, 
at one time clerk in the shop, but now removed to a more command- 
ing position of similar nature in the far N. W. quarter. She has 
‘*come down in the world,” but how far and how fast Mr. James 
discreetly leaves to the imagination, and we must take her as we find 
her, a young person of acute and refined intelligence, of immense per- 
ception, of illuminating insight, who sits behind wire bars all day, 
selling postage-stamps, counting the words of telegrams, and turn- 
ing, for her one diversion, the search-light of her intellect and intui- 
tion upon the human herd who pass before her. She has ‘‘a whim- 
sical mind and wonderful nerves.” At times things come to her, and 
her flashes of divination make up to her for the dreary days when 
interest and inspiration flag. By this extension of her sympathies 
she comes to know various things about the people with whom she 
has casual contact, and her imagination occupies itself especially 
withthe affairs of two resplendent personalities, Lady Bradeen and 
Captain Everard, whose complicated relations to each other she 
divines to be emotional. To these people the girl in the cage 
extends an immense interest. They become the largest figures in her 
imaginative existence. She grasps the elements of their life and 
her comprehension reacts to a certain extent upon Captain Everard, 
so that he seems to become aware of her personality. The one 
event of the book, so far as the girl is concerned, is her sole inter- 
view with Captain Everard outside the cage. They sit upon a park 
bench after dusk, and some of the many things which she has known 
and felt concerning him, get themselves put into words, and are met 
with understanding and response. Her intuitions are all justified, 
though the most striking remark the -inarticulate Captain makes is 
only a deprecating ‘‘See here! see here!” 

After this event the reader is as convinced of the truth of the 
girl’s divinations as she is herself, and follows them, believing, to 
their end. 
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The book is in no sense an agreeable one. The pleasure to be 
had from reading it comes solely from the reader’s apprehension that 
here is‘a marvellous piece of work which does to an unprecedented 
extent a novel thing. That is, it puts intuitions into the place of 
facts ; it makes the perceptions of the sub-conscious self the subject 
of perfectly definite and not undramatic fiction. It forces the things 
that usually linger in the antechamber of the mind to come forward 
and reveal themselves boldly. These impressions in which we all 
believe sneakingly, though we seldom affirm or deny them, are first 
assumed to represent fact and then proved to do so, and this high- 
handed method has a charm of its own which makes one willing to 
forget that the theme is dreary. 

But if ‘‘In the Cage” convinces us that Mr. James deals as con- 
fidently and realistically with ‘‘thoughts before thinking,” as a 
grocer deals with pounds of sugar or bars of soap, what is there left 
to say about ‘‘ The Turn of the Screw”? This is the first of the two 
stories linked together in book-form under the apt title of ‘‘ The Two 
Magics,” and in it the author pushes the same kind of audacity to 
more surprising lengths. The heroine of ‘‘ In the Cage” carries her 
divinations far enough in all conscience, but at least she has real 
people and tangible telegrams as a basis for her mental processes. 
The subject-matter of ‘‘ The Turning of the Screw” is also made up 
of feminine intuitions, but the heroine—this time a governess—has 
nothing in the least substantial upon which to base her deep and 
startling cognitions. She perceives what is beyond all perception, 
and the reader who begins by questioning whether she is sup- 
posed to be sane ends by accepting her conclusions and thrilling 
over the horrors they involve. 

The story, in brief, concerns itself with the hideous fate of two 
beautiful and charming children who have been subjected to the 
baneful and corrupting influence of two evil-intentioned servants. 
These, dying, are unable to give up their hold upon so much beauty 
and charm, but while suffering the torments of damnation, come 
back to haunt the children as influences of horror and evil, with ‘‘a 
fury of intentions ” to complete the ruin they have begun. The story 
is told by the governess, who recounts her slow recognition of the 
situation and her efforts to shield and save her charges. It is the 
most monstrous and incredible ghost-story that ever was written. At 
the same time it grasps the imagination in a vise. The readeris bound 
to the end by the spell, and if, when the lids of the book are closed, 
he is not convinced as to the possibility of such horrors, he is at 
least sure that Mr. James has produced an imaginative masterpiece. 

‘* Covering End” is the title of the second story of the volume, 
and there is art in the combination of these two tales in a single bind- 
ing, for the. one is as fresh, as wholesome, as beautiful, as the other 
is slimy, horrible, and repellent. The magic painted in ‘‘The Turn 
of the Screw” is the magic of the supernatural, the supreme spell of 
evil. The magic in ‘‘Covering End” is the magic of the natural, 
the witchery of feminine beauty, goodness and wit. Mrs. Gracedew, 
the heroine of the dainty comedy, is a young American endowed with 
every good gift of the gods, and she is the most promptly fascinating 
as well as life-like woman Mr. James has ever drawn. The story as 
it stands is so dramatically perfect that it only requires the replacing 
of the descriptive passages by stage-directions to be ready for imme- 
diate presentation on the boards. 
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*¢ Songs From the Ghetto’’ 

By Morris Rosenfeld. With prose translation by Leo Wiener. Copeland & Day. 

UNIQUE in the year’s harvest of poetry is this sheaf of verse borne ~ 
from a far field. However, the field is a far one not only as it relates to 
the tongue in which “Songs From the Ghetto” are couched—a tongue 
strange even to most of the strangers within our gates, sufficiently remote 
even to the friendly German, which more nearly than any other language 
it resembles. A literal and most sympathetic English translation ac- 
companies the doleful libretto of the original text, stanza for stanza, line 
for line, and leaves us in no doubt as to the poet’s mission and meaning, 
which are the pursuance of «a lamentation and an ancient tale of wrong ” 
—the “continued story,” one might say, of Jewish grievance, serial 
through the ages. Professor Wiener’s introduction cannot fail to secure 
the warm interest both of the scholar, and of the humanitarian whose 
speciality in philanthropy is the amelioration of such Russian, Austrian, 
and Roumanian varieties of the “‘ peculiar people,” as, among us, may be 
suffering poverty and oppression. Mr. Rosenfeld himself, we are told, 
was born in Poland, early emigrating thence to England, ultimately 
bringing up in America, where, in the city of New York, he eked out a 
scanty livelihood in the sweat-shops, until broken health compelled him 
to abandon such inhuman labor, and he, thereafter, followed the pre- 
carious fortunes of a ‘‘ Yiddish penny-a-liner.” Meanwhile he cultivated 
his native gift of song, fruition of which has been gathered into the im- 
passioned volume of verse that now lies before us. This volume is only 
one more instance in attestation of the artistic sensibility and cleverness 
that, in all time, have characterized the long ago maturely accomplished 
race to which Mr. Rosenfeld belongs. But he, in addition to Hebrew 
intensity, such as, of old, burnt, so to speak, in every word of the 
prophets, unites a quality of picturesqueness and mysticism which may 
have come to him, we surmise, from that wellspring whence the “ Rou- 
manian Folk-Lore Songs ” draw their inspiration and wondrous witchery. 
As a specimen of this vein in Mr. Rosenfeld’s verse, we quote the follow- 
ing poem entire (as given in Professor Wiener’s translation):— 

“DER KANARIK. 


« Es trillert der Kanarik 
In freien Wald allein— 
Wer kann sein Ssimche fiihlen 
Wer kinn sein Freud’ varstéhn? 


« Es trillert der Kanarik 
In reichsten Palaz schoen,— 
Wer ann ksein Wehtag fiihlen? 
Wer dan ksein Schmerz varstéhn? ” 


‘“« THE CANARY. 

“The Canary warbles alone in the free forest;—-who can feel his joy, 
who can understand his pleasure? 

«« The Canary warbles in the richest palace sweetly;—who can feel his 
sorrow, who can understand his pain?” 

If this lyric verse deftly hints at unaudited lamentations and sorrows, 
-— asong as that of “« The Cemetery Nightingale” expressly states 
them:— 


“ Not of spring’s balmy weather, not of angels, not of Gods, the 
honest poet sings; not of fields, not of rivers which now belong to the 
rich—but of graves which he sees. ; 

“He sees misery, oppression, and pain; he carries wounds deep in 
his heart which are not soothed, notstaunched. Upon the great cemetery 
of the world he groans sad psalms, attunes his harp and plays upon it.” 


In the “Garden of the Dead,” the very flowers that bloom upon 
the rich man’s grave are contended for by a voice from the barren 
mound which is the workingman’s. The vanishing flowers of the autumn 
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go not without anathema from this singer of wrath and vengeance—and 
for the reason that they have bloomed “where luxury, impudence, and 
vulgarity raise their wings that are painted in colors of honesty. : 
Therefore, I do not care ifI seeyoudyingnow. . . . Fade, I haveno 
tear for you, beautiful flowers.” Elsewhere, in the poem entitled « The 
Jewish May,” the exile, remembering his ancient heritage, exclaims, 
‘« Laugh not, flowers do not scorn! You are beautiful, no doubt—! but 
much more beautiful ones the Jew has trod under foot.” 

But the chief interest aroused in Mr. Rosenfeld’s work will justly be 
centred upon the initial poem in this volume, and upon such others as 
depict in bleeding words the tortures of that monstrous system invented 
by modern trade in the sweat-shop. In the agonized, half-delirious lines 
of this poem, the author recalls what his own harrowing experience 
has doubtless taught him of the horrors of this virtual serfdom in a free 
land. We hear the crazing roar of the machinery, feel the inexorable 
urge of the clock on the wall, goading to work “more, more, much 
more”; and, in the dull recess of the brief nooning, see the “bloody 
battlefield where all are at rest . . . A minute later—the tocsin is 
sounded, the dead arise, the battle is renewed.” The idea of man grown 
mechanical through the grind of merciless toil, reaches its utmost height 
of expression, when the poor operator, from anguished raving, drops into 
the wordless rhythm of the surrounding tumult, “Ich weiss nit, ich 
weiss nit, ich bina machin’!” But in. the sympathetic indignation to 
which the reader of these impassioned strains finds himself aroused, 
would it not be well to remember, what we presume Mr. Rosenfeld would 
not himself deny, that the demon of the sweat-shop is of one and the 
same extraction with those whom he oppresses; and that the system at 
which righteous anger must ever strike until annihilation is accomplished, 
is an old-world product, flourishing, like so many another old-world 
growth, in the too generous soil of our America? As for ‘“‘ The Ghetto,” 
its isolation, proscription, and misery can scarcely be assigned to any 
special locality in our beloved land, say, for instance, certainly not to 
that great vein of commercial wealth and power, in our greatest city, the 
lower portion of Broadway. The unconvinced have but to read the in- 
dubitable language of the signs on either side the street. However this 
may be, yet could we all wish that the shears, which appear as the device 
on the covers of this book, might be wielded as those of Atropos—to cut 
the life-thread ofthe wrong against which the author lifts his voice. 





** Madame Butterfly ’’ 
By John Luther Long. The Century Co. 

THE changing ideals, the contrast of civilizations in modern Japan, have 
furnished Mr. John Luther Long, among others, with material for curious 
and pathetic stories. Several of them turn upon the facility with which 
divorce is still obtained in the island empire, and the wrong which is 
thus done to the awakening consciences of the women. Mr. Long’s 
Japanese acquaintances seem to have been all of the lower middle 
class; among the upper orders, family pride and influence effectually 
safeguard the women, at least, in the majority of cases. But lower 
down, such cases as that of «‘ Madame Butterfly,” who lost her heart to 
her American husband, fondly believing that she was married to him in 
the American fashion, are by no means uncommon. “ Purple Eyes,” the 
heroine of another story, is the result of one of these mixed marriages, 
and has aspirations towards love and liberty which her Japanese mother 
and sister cannot understand. To them she is half a foreigner. Yet 
she is Japanese enough to work hard in the silk-mills in order to help 
support her half-brother in his expensive mode of life as a gentleman- 
student at an American univérsity. Japanese men, when Mr. Long 
introduces thém, are usually represented as persons of a machine-like 
propriety of demeanour, and as feeling less than arf iced clam. But 
that this is a somewhat superficial view is shown by the stories of Jir 
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Saburo, the hero of Ping-yang, and Kito, the jinrikisha man, whose 
happiness had been ruined by the War of the Restoration. This latter 
story is by far the best in the volume, the only one which shows that 
the author has more than a superficial acquaintance with the Japanese. 
All are agreeably written, though with perhaps too great a tendency to 
the pathetic. 





*¢ The World’s Rough Hand’’ 
By H. Phelps Whitmarsh. The Century Co. 

THE reader of “‘ The World’s Rough Hand” will agree with us in 
saying that truth, even when much less strange than fiction, may be 
made more entertaining. Mr. Whitmarsh’s apparently quite ver- 
acious account of his adventures in Australia as miner, pearl-diver, 
shepherd, and tramp, or “ sundowner,” to make use of the expressive 
vernacular of the bush, contains little that is, in itself, strange or exciting; 
but we grow to take an uncommon interest in the narrator, and to follow 
his fortunes with the sympathy which we usually extend to the creations 
of the master novelist only. That life of privation and of hard physical 
labor, lightened only by the hope of fortune, to which your true Anglo- 
Saxon so often gravitates in youth, is the life that is portrayed in these 
pages. If the author had not, on the whole, enjoyed his miseries, he 
could hardly have made us enjoy them. Yet they include a taste of 
starvation, more than a taste of bullying brutality, and numerous business 
reverses. But our author's cheerfulness never forsakes him, and it bears 
us, too, pleasantly, if not gaily, along through monotonous scenery, among 
commonplace characters, all, without exception, animated by the same 
sordid impulses. Except for its comparative poverty of incident and 
character, and the fact that the author has, apparently, had nothing in 
view but to relate his experiences, ‘The World’s Rough Hand” might 
be called a companion volume to Mr. Wyckoff’s «« The Workers.” 





‘* Latitude 19°”’ 
By Mrs. Schuyler Crowninshield. Illustrated by George Gibbs. D. Appleton & Co. 


HERE is a story that is filled with rapid and exciting action from first 
page to last. It deals with Haiti in the year 1820, when pirates were not 
yet extinct, and the young black republic had sunk into the abominations 
of African savagery and superstition, out of which only the strong hand 
of Toussaint Louverture could have kept it. The heroes are a party of 
shipwrecked seafaring Americans—a captain, his mate, the boatswain, 
and the cabin boy, to whom later is added one of the bloodthirsty pirates, 
who has turned over a new leaf at the first opportunity. Then there is a 
treasure that is found and lost, and a snake-ring—an object of both adora- 
tion and fear to the superstitious blacks—which renders good service in 
the hours of darkest peril. 

The author, who in a former book gave evidence of her thorough 


knowledge of latitude 19°, gives in the present one many glimpses of the © 


negroes of Haiti and Santo Domingo. Her description of the revolting 
Voodoo rites is interesting and vivid, but without the details that make 
this form of worship so offensive to civilization. The party progresses 
gradually from the sea coast and the pirates’ cave to Sans Souci, the 
palace of the negro king Henri, and thence proceeds home, having finally 
overcome all obstacles. We only outline the plot, because that is the 
principal part of the story. It will keep the reader moving from chapter 
to chapter with a fecundity of invention that never lags, but seems to find 
fresh inspiration in every new complication and surprise. Nor should we 
omit to mention the author's vein of humor, which is judiciously used to 
prevent the rapid suggestion of events from becoming a strain. This is 
a good, book for a long winter evening under the peaceful radiance of a 
reading lamp, beside a warm fire in a cozy easy-chair. 
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‘‘ Bird Gods ”’ 
By Charles de Kay. A. S. Barnes & Co. 


HERE is an attractive subject fora monograph! Tosay how Madame 
Venus acquired her doves, how the maiden goddess of Athens came by 
her owl, and Juno by her peacocks, might tempt the most serious into this 
by-path of mythology. Yet, so far as we know, it has been trodden by 
none but Mr. de Kay. He takes the ground that all these bird pets of 
the antique gods were once worshipped for themselves, perhaps by that 
pre-Aryan race, related possibly to the Lapps and Finns, of whom there 
are so many traces in modern European superstitions and place-names, 
and in the features of the peasant class. And he endeavors, from the 
remains in classical and northern myths and hero-stories, to reconstruct 
something of that earlier and simpler phase of nature-worship in which 
the actual powers of animals were observed with wonder and envy by 
man, and were fantastically exaggerated until the bird or beast became a 
supernatural being—a sort of god. 

It is not difficult to see that birds, with their power of flight and habit 
of migration which take them far over sea, might be supposed to visit that 
under-world of the dead which most primitive peoples believed to lie not 
far below the horizon. Their coming and going were presages of the 
seasons; their habits enabled the soothsayer to foretell the weather. 
That they should be, as a class, more sacred than most other animals was 
inevitable. It were an easy task to trace out the remains ot this general 
belief concerning birds if classic, Teutonic, Celtic, and Finnish legends; 
but Mr. de Kay has attempted to show how the peculiarities of certain 
birds have gained for them special reverence, and have been repeated in 
the legends and the characters of later celestial and anthropomorphic 
divinities. This is not, in all cases, easy work. The amiable habits of 
the dove made it a fit companion for Venus; but what is there in common 
between Minerva and her owl? That the eagle should belong to Jove 
and the peacock to Juno seems, in a way, reasonable; but Mr. de Kay 
thinks they both originally belonged to Pan; and in several pages of fanci- 
ful ethnology he endeavors to show that Pan, Paian, Fion (the Fingal or 
Fin McCumhal of late Gaelic story) and Vainamoinen of the Kalevala, and 
the dubious “ male Venus” of the Italiotes, are one and the same, and 
that it is their common designation that has been given to the peacock in 
most European languages. The cuckoo (mysterious bird !) is the subject 
of still wilder guesses. It is, Jar excellence, the foreteller of spring, and 
for that reason the bird of the northern love-gods. The habit of the 
European species to make other birds rear its young led to the belief that 
it was answerable for many bird tragedies. But it is hardly safe to regard 
this as the origin of the story of G:dipus, as though human experience 
could not furnish the like material to poet and story-teller. Again, it is 
far-fetched to say that the couvade originated in the imitation of a sup- 
posed habit of the bird. . The explanation usually offered is much more 
likely—that the custom arose as part of that change of manners which 
resulted in descent being transmitted in the paternal line, instead of in 
the maternal. The episodes on which our author relies to prove his con- 
tention that Cuchulain, the Irish hero with a name derived from the 
cuckoo, practiced the couvade, have also a more obvious signification. 
The “lethargy” into which the hero falls is simply the result of over- 
exertion; but it may recall the ancient practice of bringing on a trance 
for the purpose. of communicating with the other world, or of being in an 
almost literal way reborn into this, as is practised by several barbarian 
peoples of the present day. 

All that the author has to say, however, is stimulating and suggestive; 
and we hope with him that a renewal of interest in bird-life may help to 
check the senseless slaughter that is now carried on in the name of fashion 
or sport. The book is decorated characteristically by Mr. G. Wharton 
Edwards, whose pretty design for the title we reproduce on another page. 
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Our Ships and Their Achievements 
z. The Nation's Navy. 2. The War with Spain. By Charles Morris. 
J. B. Lippincott Co, 

WHEN the Athenians, appalled by the invading hosts of Xerxes, 
dispatched messengers to the Delphic Oracle, they were perplexed by the 
mysterious words of the presiding genius: 

“ *“« The wooden wall alone 
Jupiter grants to Pallas, 
A refuge to your children and yourselves.” 

Many and various were the interpretations of these mystic syllables, 
till Themistocles uttered the well-known words:—« Our ships are our 
walls! Let us engage the barbarians by the sea!” The great naval 
battle of ‘Salamis the divine” fulfilled the prophecy, and it is from this 
incident that we have, as every one knows, the expression: “ the wooden 
walls of England.” 

Mr. Charles Morris, apparently unmindful of the origin of the phrase, 
speaks, in his preface to ‘The Nation’s Navy” (1) of the “ wooden walls of 
the ships of our ancestors.” Like evidences of carelessness, or haste, 
and its concomitant, inaccuracy, are apparent throughout the book. We 
are told, page 62, that in 1821 ‘‘a new fleet, was sent out to the West 
Indies——” This “fleet,” a word used to express a considerable aggre- 
gation of vessels, proves, further on, to consist of a sloop-of-war and a 
brig! Commodore Biddle “‘ was sent to Japan with two frigates,” p. 68. 
One was the Columbus, a line-of-battle ship, the other the sloop-of-war 
Vincennes. In the account of the sinking of the Maine, which appears 
somewhat out of chronological order, we are told, page 109, that Captain 
Sigsbee was in bed at the time of the explosion. Hewas notin bed. He 
was sitting at the cabin table. Again, it is stated that Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Wainwright was in his own cabin smoking. His testimony shows 
that he was in the captain’s office. These details, ordinarily insignificant, 
become, in a narrative of such a momentous event, of great importance 
and demand accuracy of statement. On page 148 the author avers that 
the “ battleship of to-day is intended more for coast defence than for open 
ocean warfare.” This is a total misconception of the functions of a battle- 
ship. 

The ‘“‘new navy began with the Atlanta and Boston, rated as brigs,” 
the companion Joaz being the Chicago,” page 222. The two first-named 
vessels are not rated as brigs; and the last-named is not a boat, but a 
forty-five-hundred-ton protected cruiser. A “boat” is properly defined 
as ‘*a small open vessel usually propelled by oars.” 

Despite these inaccuracies, due probably to haste in preparation 
and unfamiliarity with nautical affairs, the book is quite readable. The 
same may be said of Mr. Morris’s “‘ War with Spain ” (2). It is quite enter- 
" taining, and embodies a great deal of useful information, derived from 
official sources, which has been put together in narrative form. But it 
has the same defects which depreciate the value of the work just noticed 
—errors as to facts. Thus, in speaking of the Virginius affair, page 56, 
the author avers that “she,” the Virginius, “and all on board went to 
the bottom in a storm off Cape Fear.” The truth is the vessel was old 
and so leaky that she could not, with all the exertions of her crew, be 
kept afloat. She went down, indeed, but her entire crew was transferred 
to the Ossipee, which was convoying her north. 

In the account of the Maine disaster it 1s stated that « Wainwright 
‘75 struck a match, for darkness prevailed, and hurried to the 
captain's cabin.” ‘He found him uninjured, though the explosion Aad 
hurled him from his berth to the floor.” A reference to the published 
testimony of these officers would have enabled the author to avoid such 
errors. 

The story of the operations leading to the fall of Santiago, including 
the destruction of the Spanish fleet, is, on the whole, well told. But in 
following the path laid down by the author, we must caution the reader 
to beware of pitfalls. 
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** At You-All’s House ’’ 
A Missouri Nature Story. By F. N. Baskett. The Macmillan Co. 


THIS STORY, dated Mexico, Missouri, shows that the great prairie 
state is wheeling into line with the sister states as a fruitful centre of lit- 
erary growths. Kentucky and Arkansas flourish as artistic backgrounds 
in the hands of James Lane Allen and Miss French ; even Texas,—great, 
wild, rude, picturesquely indented with Spanish horizons,—is beginning to 
loom artistically under the cunning pen of Mollie Moore Davis; but 
hitherto, except in folk-lore and the alien inspi:ations imported by St. 
Louis foreigners, nothing of native, indigenous growth had sprouted in 
the alluvial soil which great rivers watered in vain and gigantic enter- 
prises filled with exhibitions of physical force. Accomplished outsiders 
like W. T. Harris, James K. Hosmer, Snyder the Shakespearian, talked 
charming philosophies, wrote histories or published travels ; a little inland 
Missouri town is (or was) a centre of the Platonic philosophy ; a band ot 
creditable scholars cluster about the State University; but barring 
Eugene Field and Mark Twain, who were born Missourians, the common- 
wealth has made no great noise in literature as yet. 

«At You-All’s House” (christened with a familiar Southern collo- 
quialism) is a hopeful chirp at the beginning of a musical summer soon, 
we trust, to grow into a breezy chorus. The nature writer is strong in 
Mr. Baskett, and if his bird-knowledge is a little too ostentatious and is 
often lugged in mal-apropos, it offers restful and poetic spaces to the 
reader amid a human environment not all too interesting. Mr. Baskett 
is full ot Thoreau and John Burroughs: he looks at nature with these ° 
text-books in hand ; and his quaint, illiterate Missouri prairians talk the 
natural history of the poets too persistently ; but with all this we gladly 
accord him cleverness, natural humor, simplicity ,of style, and close 
powers of observation for the men, women and things about him. Shan 
and Dolly, the Minnesota schoolma’am, the engineer, the Sunday sermons, 
the conversations perpetually going on “at you-all’s house,” the tints and 
colors of outside landscapes as they reveal themselves in monotonous 
Missouri, make up a naturally harmonious whole out of which Mr. Bas- 
kett, in spite of his rather formidable chapter headings from Emerson, 
Milton, Cowper, Thoreau, etc., has contrived to draw interesting results, 
pictures of a primitive society, passions at work in the prairie. It is a 
pleasant commencement which it is hoped the author will continue with 
equal felicity of phrase and local knowledge. 





‘¢ South American Sketches’’ 
By Robert Crawford, M. A. Longmans, Green & Co. 


Mr. CRAWFORD is not unknown as a writer of books of travel: his 
«« Across the Pampas andthe Andes” readily made a place for itself among 
the entertaining and exciting books of its class, while its successor, ‘‘ Remin- 
iscences of Foreign Travel,” also met with the hearty, reception its admir- 
able qualities deserved. This time the author, who is a civil engineer, 
went to Uruguay to undertake an extension of the Central Uruguay Rail- 
road, from its then (1888) northern terminus on the right bank of the Rio 
Negro to. the town of Rivera, on the frontier of Brazil, a distance of about 
182 miles. The work was completed in 1892. Civil engineering in South 
America is an arduous, dangerous, and, to a man of humor, an entertain- 
ing occupation; and Mr. Crawford, being an Irishman, possesses, of 
course, his share of the Celt’s happy sense. The explorer, the traveler 
for the sake of pleasure or science, the sportsman, all see foréign countries 
from different and somewhat restricted points of view. The engineer 
sees all they observe, and, in addition to 'seeing the country, must needs, 
in the course of his work, see a great deal of its people of all classes as ° 
well, 
This book contains jottings and notes upon almost every conceivable 
subject—seemingly put down without much sequence or design, but re- 
sulting, for all that, in a many-sided and clear view of the country and the 
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peculiarities ofits people as a whole. Mr. Crawford observes trifles that 
are eminently characteristic of a whole nation, as when he says of the 
government officials in Spain, where he embarked, that they “seemed 
very proud of a singularly long finger-nail on each of their hands, as 
bearing evidence that their grade in the social scale was above that em- 
ployed in manual labor.” To the young globe-trotter Mr. Crawford may 
be pointed out as a model upon which to form himself; he is certainly 
P an experienced traveler. 








‘¢ Historical Tales—Russian "’ 
By Charles Morris. J. B. Lippincott Co. 

IN THAT SERIES OF “ Historical Tales,” in which Mr. Charles Morris 
. seeks to include all that is diverting and picturesque in history, few vol- 
umes are more successful than that on Russia. The Russians are the 
latest of Caucasian peoples to learn civilization. They still retain many 
of the virtues and the vices of the barbarian. They have almost nothing 
which we prize or covet, but they hope for everything. The story of 
their growth from a subject tribe to an enormous empire, the myriad in- 
habitants of which are, as yet, little better off than their forefathers were 
under the Tatar yoke, is one that leads naturally to speculation as to the 
possible future of such a people. Mr. Morris sees a vision of ‘ Europe 
marching into Asia with a solid and unyielding front”; but he believes 
that the Nihilists have « set back the clock of reform” in Russia proper, 
“for a generation, and perhaps much longer.” The extravagances of 
barbaric power, the Tsar Peter’s revels, and: the Empress Catherine’s 

magical journey, fill many a curious page. 

In compressing his stories of China and Japan into a single volume 
much of the romance of reality, which it is the author’s purpose to lay 
before his readers, has been lost, and little more than a somewhat dry 
resumé of the histories of the two countries is left. Both volumes are 
liberally illustrated with good half-tone pictures, well selected and well 
printed. 





** Antigone”’’ 
By Paul Bourget. Translatedby William Marchant. Chas. Scribner's Sons. 

THE ESSENTIALLY feminine quality of Paul Bourget’s mind is well 
shown in the series of sketches of women, whom, the author says, he has 
met in the course of his ‘enthusiastically vagrant youth,” and whose 
‘ stories he has brought together under the common title of “« Voyageuses,” 
for which his translator, Mr. William Marchant, has substituted the first 
story, “Antigone.” Antigone, the devoted sister of an undeserving 
brother, is a Mlle. Christine Malglaine, for whose sake, the author and his 
Corfiote friend, Napoleon Zaffoni, pardon the brother's political and 
business and literary dishonesty. The scene is laid on the island, within 
view of the Achilleion, the famous palace of the ill-fated Empress of 
Austria. Most of the stories are told in praise of women. But the author, 
when he paid us a visit some time ago, did not remain blind to the 
ridiculous feminine tyranny under which this country groans. “Two 
Married Couples,” whom he claims to have met here, show different, yet 
not greatly different, phases of that tyranny. One is that well-known 
couple, the overworked man of business and his wife, the would-be queen 
of society. In the other, which enables M. Bourget to understand the 
first, the husband is really remarkable as a contortionist, and the wife is a 
poetess and elocutionist whose ignorant pride is supported by the poor 
fellow’s painful exhibitions. Both husbands are slaves to the foolish am- 
bitions of the wives. Here M. Bourget has hit upon an important trait of 
our national character, and has seen it in the true light. For the mis- 
direction of enormous human energies, the women of the country are un- 
questionably answerable in a very great degree. ‘Neptune Vale” is the 
story of the lives of a French couple settled in a remote part of Ireland, 
divined through the work which they accomplished there. «La Pia” in- 
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-M’Adam is the one strong human creation in the book, and he is a pain- 
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troduces an art-loving Italian priest and a sharp-set Parisian connois 
seur turned dealer. The other stories in the volume are ‘ Odile” 
and “A Woman's Charity.” The translator has done his work fairly 
well, 





‘«The House of Hidden Treasure °’ 
By Maxwell Gray. D. Appleton & Co. 

WE HAVE READ this story with profit and pleasure, but we could 
wish that it were far shorter. It would have gained by compactness. No 
doubt an author has a right to tell his story in his own way, but there are 
certain well established rules of the art that are in no way dependent 
upon the individuality, the mood or the taste of the critic, and against 
one of these Maxwell Gray has sinned. On the whole the book rewards 
the reader who peruses it, but its effect is weakened, the picture blurred by 
the author’s circumlocutory method. Moreover, there is a fatal weakness 
in the plot—the well-known weakness that is observable also in so many 
plays. We refer to the ruin wrought bya few unspoken words that in 
real life would be said almost inevitably, and thus would clear up the 
whole situation. But if they were spoken in the book or the play, there 
would be no plot to develop, no drama to tell, and consequently the reader 
or spectator is tacitly requested to accept the improbability for the sake 
of the story. Taken altogether we cannot say that Miss Tuttiett’s latest 
performance impresses us very favorably. 





*¢ Prisoners of Hope ’’ 
By Mary Johnston. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Dr. JOHNSON’sS dictum regarding a woman’s sermon recurs to us 
apropos of this story of adventure from a woman’s hand. There is no 
question here, however, of its being told “ at all” by a woman, but rather 
of its being told a little too well. No mere man could have created so 
debonair a cavalier, so haughty a Virginian beauty, so noble a hero, such 
terrible villains, such cruel Indians, such tremendous feats of arms, or 
escapes so marvellous. Indeed, the whole book suffers somewhat from 
the characteristic feminine superlative, and to a like degree from the 
shortcoming, so usual in stories of adventure, that the characters have 
no strongly defined individuality, but partake somewhat of the nature of 
puppets that are dangled across the stage in a series of vivid tableaux. 
But for all that the story is in parts breathlessly exciting, and whatever 
faults it may possess are atoned for by the end, which has the true ring, 
and reveals to the reader the full scope of the author’s talent. 





‘¢ Bob, Son of Battle ”’ 
By Alfred Ollivant, Doubleday & McClure Co. 

THIS LITTLE TALE, which is not as bloody as its title seems to intimate, 
has to do with the dale-lands of the north of England where sheep-raising 
is the chief industry and shepherd dogs quite the leading citizens. Bob, 
Son of Battle, one of the renowned Gray Dogs of Kenmuir, is the hero of 
the story, and it cannot be denied that he deserves the proud position. 
The part of villain is ably taken by Red Wall, the Tailless Tyke, and the 
story of their rivalry and enmity is absorbing of its kind and is full of 
fresh material of a sort hitherto unexploited in fiction. Nevertheless the 
book is disappointing. The canine interest and the human interest are 
in undesirable conflict. Red Wall and Owd Bob are such pronounced 
characters that David M’Adam, James Moore and Maggie, his daughter, 
are comparatively colorless and uninteresting, and their ultimate fate 
does not seem important. David is more than insignificant, he is un- 
pleasant as well, and not even his loyalty to Owd Bob can make the 
reader wish him success in his wooing. Lonely and bitter old Adam 


tul acquaintance whom the reader will cheerfully, if not easily, forget. In 
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short, one lays down the book with a grudge against an author whose - 
dogs are so much better than his men. It is not that we would have Bob 

less but that we would have David more. If the shepherd lads of the 

dale country are really so hopelessly unengaging, they must either be 

kept out of fiction hereafter or else not shown in such close comparison 

with their collies. 


















































*¢ Democracy in America’’ 
By Alexis de Tocqueville. New Edition. Introduction by President Daniel C. 
Gilman of Johns Hopkins University, 2 vols. The Century Co. 

TOCQUEVILLE’s record of his observations during his visit to this 

country in 1831 is one of the few books of its kind that has triumphantly 

- stood the test of time and of changes so great and radical that history 
contains no parallel for them. In fact, the value of the work increases as 
the period with which it deals recedes further into the past, not only 
because it offers so many and such important points for comparative 
study, but, above all, because it remains full of suggestion to the student 
of our progressive development. A new edition of the work is especially 
timely at the present moment, when the nation stands at the parting of 
the ways, hesitating between the new departure that will sever it almost 
completely from its past, and the old way that has been proved and found 
firm for full a hundred years. For Tocqueville was a social and political 
philosopher with a keen eye for the future and its inevitable connection 
with the present and the past. 

President Gilman’s introduction lays stress on many a point that the 
average reader may overlook. It is thorough, minute, and yet does 
justice to the work as a whole. His tribute to the intellectual qualities of 
Tocqueville is hearty, yet strictly judicial, and he demonstrates why the 
Frenchman should rank with the Englishman James Bryce as the fore- 
most of foreign writers on American institutions. This new edition is 
simply bound for the serious study that the work deserves, and contains a 
portrait of the author. 





New Books and New Editions 


EDITING as Dr. W. J. Rolfe understands it implies labor, and prep- 
aration for that labor. His work on the Cambridge Tennyson's text 
has comprised a careful revision descending even to such details as 
punctuation, which has been made to conform to that of the most 
authoritative previous editions. The poems are given in chronological 
order as first published ; and at the head of each part the editor has 
inserted a prefatory note giving valuable bibliographical details, and a 
summary of the argument. We have read volumes on the “ Idylls of the 
King” which contained less reliable and really useful information than 
Dr. Rolfe’s page and a half of introductory matter, and-his thirty-five 
columns of notes. A biographical sketch of Tennyson is prefixed to the 
volume ; and an appendix, besides the « Notes and Illustrations,” con- 
tains ‘Selections from Poems by Two Brothers,” «« Timbuctoo,” Poems 
in the Edition of 1833, Omitted Later,” and other discarded and uncollected 

ms. The make-up of the volume is like that of others in the Cam- 
‘ bridge Edition of the poets ; there is an engraved portrait of Tennyson 
and a vignette of his house at Farringford, on the title-page, and the text 
is well printed in double-column pages on thin but opaque paper. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
a a) 

‘©IN THE MIDNIGHT chapter of his ‘Blithedale Romance,’ Haw- 
thorne described an incident which actually took place in Concord.” So 
we read in the introductory sketch of “ Early life at Brook Farm and 
Concord ” prefixed to the volume of “ Early Letters of George William 
Curtis to John S. Dwight.” That an incident should have occurred in 
Concord is so truly remarkable that we do not wonder that not only 

Hawthorne but Curtis also should have written of it. It was the drown- 
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ing, accidental or suicidal, of a servant girl; and, at the present day, 
Concord still talks of it. While New England remains New England we 
shall never hear the last of it—or of Brook Farm. The “ Letters” are 
mostly written from New York and Concord, and deal with forgotten 
violinists, the beauties of « Wilhelm Meister,” and Transcendentalism with 
a capital T. They show Curtis’s graceful epistolary style at a formative 
period, and make very agreeable reading for a leisure hour. (Harpers.) 
“THE REFERENCE CATALOGUE of Current Literature” for 1898 
consists of two broad-backed volumes containing about 100,000 references 
giving the full titles of books in the English language now in print and on 
sale. The index which makes part of the first volume runs to 556 double- 
columned pages of small type, and contains ninety-nine thousand entries 
of names of authors and publishers and titles of books. The publishers’ 
catalogues which fill the body of the work are arranged in alphabetical 
order. The work is one of the greatest utility in every publisher’s and 
bookseller’s office. (The Publishers’ Weekly Office.) MR. A.GROWOLL’S 
little volume of “‘ Book Trade Bibliography in the United States in the 
XIXth Century,” printed for the Dibdin Club, though avowedly ten- 
tative, and making no pretensions to scientific completeness, contains 
much matter of interest to collectors and others. A sketch of American 
booksellers’ associations from 1801 to 1892, a chapter of “Side-lights on 
the Early Conditions of the Booktrade,” and several biographical sketches 
of American “ bookseller-bibliographers,” are followed by a reprint of 
a “Catalogue of all the Books printed in the United States,” « published 
by the Booksellers in Boston, January 1804.” The list of “ Literary 
Journals” includes «« Zhe Critic. A Weekly Review of Literature, Fine 
Arts and the Drama. Edited by W. Leggett. New York, 1828-29. 2 
vols. 8vo.” But it is silent as the grave on the subject of The Critic 
which for the past eighteen years has been generally recognized as «the 
first literary. journal in America.” The frontispiece is—appropriately 
enough—a portrait of Frederick Leypoldt. (The Dibdin Club.) 


se) 


““W. V.’s GOLDEN LEGEND” is a compendium of many stories resur- 
rected from old chronicles or imagined by the author, Mr. William 
Canton, in imitation of the medieval legends of the saints. The scenes 
are laid in Italy, Germany, Ireland, and the East, and in every case there 
is some touch of local color, which is, so to speak, reflected in Mr. T. H. 
Robinson’s drawings. Among the best of these are the illustrations to 
“The Ancient Gods Pursuing,” Kenach’s « Little Woman,” “ The Coun- 
tess Otha” and «The Lost Brother.” But all are pretty and clever, as 
was to be expected of the artist who illustrated R. L. Stevenson's 
«Child’s Garden of Verses.” (Dodd, Mead & Co.)——‘* AMERICAN 
BOOKMEN” contains sketches reprinted from Zhe Bookman, dealing with 
American writers of this century, by M. A. DeWolfe Howe. There are 
many portraits and other illustrations reproduced from various publica- 
tions, for which full credit is given in the short preface. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co.) “Tony Drum,” by Edwin Pugh, is the not especially cheerful 
story of a boy of the London slums. It is readable ; but is chiefly remark- 
able for the illustrations, reproduced from drawings apparently in char- 
coal and tints, by Mr. William Nicholson. What the artist can do with 
black and white and a touch of color is already known to the public ; but 
these are, so far as we know, among his first efforts in book illustration, 
and they deserve that the attention of the curious in such matters should 
be called to them. (Henry Holt & Co.) 


ee 


THE LATEST VOLUMES in Mr. Mosher's pretty “ Brocade” series are 
Pater’s “* Denys L’Auxerrois” from his “ Imaginary Portraits,” William 
Morris’s “ Tale of King Florus and the Fair Jehane,” Maurice Hewlett's 
« Quattrocentisteria,” “A Prince of Court Painters,” ‘Sebastian van 
Storck,” and « Duke Carl of Rosenmold.” All six are put up in a prettily 
decorated box. In larger format and put up separately are « The House 
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of Life,” «« Under the Bough,” “ The Story of My Heart,” and « Modern 
Love.” Mr. Mosher has just brought out, in one volume, an elegant re- 
print of the organ of the Pre-Raphaelites, The Germ.—HMTR. MABIE’S 
«The Forest of Arden” in the edition illustrated by Mr. Will H. Low 
looks very pretty. The borders in imitation of certain 18th century de- 
signs show festoons of flowers and fruits, trailing vines and the like, and 
are printed in a warm brown. The full-page designs in photogravure are 
a trifle inky and monotonous, as photogravures are apt to be when not 
touched up by the artist’s needle ; and the type is rather too heavy for the 
tinted borders. These are details which have nothing to do with the 
artist’s work, but which will ultimately be considered by publishers in 
making up a book of this sort. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


A 4) 

THAT MOST HUMOROUS of our delineators of negro character, Mr. E. 
W. Kemble, is at his best in « The Billy Goat and Other Comicalities.” 
The story of the darkey’s effort to pass the obstructive billy-goat is as 
nothing compared to that of the citizen crossing Broadway, who collides 
with a trolley-car, is thrown down by a dray-horse and run over by a 
scorcher, or that of the Kansas farmer and the cyclone, or the April joke 
that did not fool, or the rapid-growing water-melon, or the mule who took 
to raising vegetables with his heels, or the volunteer fireman, or, in short, 
several others in the book. There are a hundred drawings, all told, 
and each is good for several hundred laughs. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 
“‘ THE NURSERY RHYME Book,” edited by Andrew Lang, has a green 
and gold cover, fantastic lining-paper, numerous pen-and-ink illustrations 
and a learned and amusing preface by the editor. Excepting in the 
Jacobite songs “there is not much really useful information in the nur- 
sery rhymes,” he says. But who cares? ‘Nonsense is a very good 
thing in its way, especially with pictures,” a sentiment in which all 
good children and some bad ones will concur. (Frederick Warne & 
Co.) ‘‘SPORTING RHYMES AND PICTURES,” by J. L.C. Booth, are, both 
pictures and text, likely to take the fancy of every reader who has the 
bump of fox-’untativeness the least bit developed. (R. H. Russell.) 


ee 

SELECTIONS FROM Thackeray, Sir Charles Napier, Thomas Love Pea- 
cock, G. P. R. James and other well-known authors make up the text of 
«The Queen’s Story Book.” They are arranged to give a romantic view 
of English history from the Norman conquest to the present reign; and 
Mr. George Laurence Gomme has supplied a readable Introduction, and Mr. 
W. H. Robinson a number of spirited pen-and-ink illustrations. Another 
volume bound, like this, in blue and gold, and published, like this, by 
Longmans, Green & Co., contains the “Arabian Nights” as selected 
and edited by Andrew Lang, who has cut out what he considers dull 
and stupid, and also all the verses, as does M. Galland, because they are 
“only suitable for Arabs and old gentlemen.” Mr. H. J. Ford’s pictures 
are very good. ‘ Yule Logs,” Longmans’ Christmas Annual, directed by 
G. A. Henty, contains eleven stories, by various authors, illustrated by 
almost as many artists. The pictures are in half-tone and the binding in 
red and gold. THE NEW LIBRARY edition of Francis Parkman’s works, 
issued by Little, Brown & Co., of which the two first volumes, “ Pioneers of 
France in the New World,” and “ The Jesuits in North America,” are be- 
fore us, is prettily bound in green and gold with a design of Indian corn on 
the back ; and as to paper, print, illustrations, and the care with which the’ 
volumes have been seen through the press, it is a very desirable edition. 
THE TWO VOLUMES of ‘‘ The Cathedrals of England,” written by Dr. 
Frederick W. Farrar, the Rev. Canon Freemantle, and other writers, 
leave little to be desired in regard to the text. All the more celebrated 
of the old minsters and cathedral churches are included, and their 
story has been told so as, in most cases, to give some idea of their archi- 
tecture and the objects for which they were erected. The work is illus- 
trated with numerous photo-engravings, after what are evidently very 
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clever pen-and-ink drawings; but white paper and black ink do not 
necessarily imply good printing. The binding is in Episcopal white and 
violet, with the crossed-keys and crown in a shield of gold. (Thomas 
Whittaker.) 


a> 


‘‘IVANHOE ” and “ Jane Eyre” are reprinted with a view to the holi- 
days. The illustrations in the latter are from the woodcuts of some 
earlier édition, and those to Ivanhoe” are from drawings by Mr. Hugh 
M. Eaton. Paper and print are very good, and this is in all respects 
a desirable edition. The same publishers issue the ‘ Faience 
Library,” so called, we presume, from Champfleury’s “ Faience Violin,” 
which is one of the series. It is of a smaller format, and not so varied as 
to the bindings ; but is prettily illustrated, mostly with half-tones after 
original drawings, but in some instances with copies from the illustra- 
tions to former editions. The well-known engravings by Jackson and 
Mason to Major's edition of Walton’s ‘Complete Angler” are reproduced 
in this edition, which follows Mason as to the text also. One of the 
prettiest volumes of the series is ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Songs and Sonnets,” as 
edited by Palgrave, which has two photogravure illustrations. Others 
are ‘‘ The House of the Seven Gables,” “ Hiawatha,” with an introduc- 
tion, in which Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole compares Longfellow’s poem 
and the “ Kalevala,” and « Poe’s Poetical Works,” which has a biographi- 
cal sketch of Poe, by Mr. Dole, prefixed. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.) 
THE “ Fairy Book,” by the. author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” and 
“‘The Whole History of Grandfather’s Chair,” by Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
make part of an illustrated series of ‘Children’s Favorite Classics,” 
issued by Messrs. Crowell & Co. “UNDER THE STARS” is a tiny book 
of patriotic verse, by Wallace Rice and Barrett Eastman, with a design of 
a steamship, bow on, on its blue paper cover. (Way & Williams.) 


“ee 


A NEW EDITION of ‘‘ The Federalist,” edited by Mr. Paul Leicester 
Ford, contains an interesting introduction, and presents several features 
of interest to students and lawyers. Among these are Hamilton’s 
preliminary outline and the table of contents and introduction of the first 
edition. A synopsis of each essay is given at its head, with references to 
the newspapers in which the essays first appeared. The text has also 
been annotated to explain obscure allusions; and in an Appendix we have 
the Articles of Confederation and the Constitution, with references to the 
decisions of the Supreme Court bearing on each clause, and much other 
interesting matter. For the first time, “‘The Federalist” has been 
thoroughly indexed in this compact volume, (Henry Holt & Co.) MR. 
JusTIn McCarTuy’s “Story of Gladstone’s Life,” in a second revised 
and enlarged edition, is by far the best biography of the great statesman. 
The additions include new matter on the Armenian question, Gladstone’s 
“Recollections of Arthur Hallam,” and public tributes from foreign 
countries, Lord Salisbury, and President Kruger. (The Macmillan Co.) 
A NEW EDITION, called the « Pawnee Edition,” of Irving’s narrative ot 
“The Adventures of Captain Bonneville” presents several unusual 
features, including a border in pale blue to every page, and numerous 
photogravure illustrations from drawings and paintings by popular artists. 
In regard to these the publishers have the uncommon honesty to give the 
real source of each picture; when they reproduce or copy an old engraving 
or a photograph they say so, thus setting an example which we hope 
others will follow. Some of the most interesting illustrations are after 
old prints, but several among those from recent photographs are also ot 
great interest. Of these are the view of the «‘ Devil’s Tower,” the ‘ Crater 
of the Grotto Geyser” in the first volume, and the “ Punchbowl Geyser,” 
and “The Edge of the Lava Beds” in the second. The edition is 
handsomely printed and is bound in blue and gold, with an Indian design 
on the cover. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
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“MUSIC AND MANNERS IN THE CLASSICAL PERIOD” the little vol- 
ume into which Mr. Krehbiel has collected some of the papers that have 
already given pleasure to readers of the 7ridbume and of the Century, will 
appeal to every one interested in musical history. Of the-now forgotten 
singers of the last century, of Haydn’s life in London, of the Mozart cen- 
tenary at Salzburg in 1891, of Da Ponte’s career in New York, of Thayer’s 
life-work upon Beethoven, and of music in Weimar during the first part of 
this century, Mr. Krehbiel writes con amore. The notes concerning Thayer 
will interest an especially large audience, owing to the recent announce- 
ment of the forthcoming publication in English of at least part of the 
colossal work to which the Boston enthusiast devoted nearly fifty years of 
his life. It was while employed in the college library that he resolved to 
devote himself to compiling or writing an exhaustive biography of 
Beethoven, and, as he was not a musician, he resolved to make the man 
rather than his music the subject of his study. The task occupied him 
for the rest of his life, and he died with the work unfinished. Dr. 
Hermann Deiters made a German translation of the first three vol- 
umes, which a Berlin firm published, and for the last year he has been 
at work completing the task from the mass of material left by Thayer. 
The voluminous note-books kept by Thayer from 1850 to the time of 
his death are now in the possession of Mrs. Jabez Fox, his niece and heir, 
who has allowed Mr. Krehbiel to make from them a number of extracts 
showing the painstaking care with which, day after day, Thayer pursued 
his task during many a weary year, when it was but too evident that the 
world cared little for his labors and that they would bring him neither 
fame nor fortune. The interest of thése extracts, which it need hardly be 
said is extraordinary, is heightened by the present essayist’s sympathetic 
and clever comment. (Chas. Scribner's Sons.) 


“‘ THE AMBITIOUS Fox and the Unapproachable Grapes,” ‘« The Im- 
pecunious Cricket and the Frugal Ant,” “The Inhuman Wolf and the 
Lamb Sans Géne,” ‘‘The Urban Rat and the Suburban Rat” are some 
of the titles of ‘Fables for the Frivolous,” by Guy Wetmore Carryl. They 
hardly give an indication of the cleverness of the contents; for Mr. Carryl 
has travestied A:sop and La Fontaine in modern nonsense verse that is not 
altogether nonsense, but is full of unexpected rhymes and shrewd but 
good-humored wit. The drawings by Mr. Peter Newell are quaint, orig- 
inal and amusing, like the verse. (Harper & Bros.,\——IT WAS AN ex- 
cellent idea to bring together in one volume the best bits of descrip- 
tion of the masterpieces of architecture. This has been done by Esther 
Singleton in “‘ Turrets, Towers and Temples.” Ruskin’s description 
of St. Mark’s, Pierre Loti’s of Nikko, Victor Hugo’s of Nétre Dame, 
Théophile Gautier’s of the Kremlin and of Burgos Cathedral will be 
found here, along with Georg Ebers’s account of the Pyramids, Dickens's 
of St. Peter’s, Grant Allen’s of the Town-hall of Louvain, and Edmondo 
de Amicis’s of the Escurial. There are photo-engraved pictures of all 
these and many other great edifices. The book is handsomely bound 
in green and gold. (Dodd, Mead & Co.)——-THE LAST OF the eight vol- 
umes of “ The Century Edition” of Carlyle’s «« History of Frederick the 
Great” contains an abundant index to the whole work, a map of the 
Kingdom of Prussia, from 1740 to 1815, and portraits of Frederick II at 
the age of 73, and of Joseph II, Emperor of Austria. Carlyle’s “ Latter- 
Day Pamphlets,” which is volume XX of the same edition, has as frontis- 
piece a reproduction of Millais’s portrait of Carlyle, an index and a 
summary of the contents of the essays. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 
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THE HAUNTS OF the Brethren of the Coast, according to an attractive 
map prefixed to Mr. Frank R. Stockton’s «: Buccaneers and Pirates of Our 
Coast,” were precisely in those latitudes which are now most in view in 
the neighborhood of Cuba and Porto Rico, the Windwards and the Lee- 
wards and the Island of Eleuthera. The creator of Mrs. Aleshine has no 
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difficulty in dealing in a fresh and interesting manner with the too well- 
known adventures of such masters of piracy as Sir Francis Drake and his 
kind. . But the subject is too full of matter for him to spend much space 
on individuals already over-celebrated. There were the doings of the 
Frenchman who earned the title of ‘« Peter the Great,” and the surprising 
adventures of Bartholemy Portoguez waiting to be fittingly narrated; and 
there were Roe the Brazilian, and John Esquemeling the buccaneer- 
author, and the good Mr. Morgan, of Wales, who captured Porto Bello, 
and the high-minded Monsieur Raveneau de Lussan, and the great but 
highly problematical Captain Kidd. It is needless tosay that Mr. Stockton 
has presented these gentlemen in the light best calculated to bring out 
their most picturesque traits of character. He freely admits that they 
were bad, but, like many generations of boys, he finds them highly 
interesting. Messrs. George Varian and B. West Clinedinst furnish 
numerous and exciting illustrations. (The Macmillan Co.) THE 
TWELFTH VOLUME of “Book Prices Current” contains a record of the 
prices at which books have been sold at auction from December, 1897, to 
September of this year. In former volumes the record has been from 
December to December. The reasons for the change are that the auction 
year closes in September, and that subscribers prefer not to wait until the 
following January before receiving their copies. Besides which the pres- 
ent volume contains an unusual quantity of matter including the prices 
at the second Ashburnham sale. (London: Elliott Stock.) 
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II WOULD BE slanderous to call “The Heart of Toil” a book 
on the labor problem; it is a book about women, and especially about 
men who happen to be interested in getting a living in certain ways— 
ways which are technically called « labor.” The keynote of Miss French’s 
work is its broad sympathy. Sympathy with mechanic and mill-owner, 
with political reformer and ward politician, with locomotive engineer and 
railroad president. She has such abounding faith in human nature that 
we remember—what we sometimes forget—that the Colonel and O’Grady 
are brothers, too, as “the Colonel’s lady and Judy O’Grady are sisters 
under their skins.” “The Heart of Toil” is that pleasant kind of a book 
which one is not obliged to read all at once to see how it is coming out. 
It contains half a dozen stories from Scribner's, each complete in itself ; 
but in each one of them after the first we meet one or two old friends. It 
is like a small town where one is always on the lookout for acquain- 
tances and interested in their affairs. There is plenty of incident, but the 
incidents seem to occur naturally from the characters and the situations 
in which these characters naturally find themselves. When we look back 
upon the book it is the people we remember, not the adventures. 

As usual with Octave Thanet the scene is in the West. She shows 
an almost Kiplingesque grasp of machinery, and if her machinery does 
not live as Kipling’s does, the people who run it are just as alive. 
Miss French has plenty of insight. A workman discussing rival labor- 
leaders, one of whom is brilliant and the other sensible, laments that 
‘“‘there’s nothing tremendously exciting about sense ; in fact, it’s kinder 
dampening usually.” And the brilliant agitator in “The Moment of 
Clear Vision” goes up to his room and thinks hard: “He was accus- 
temed to regard himself as an honest man, a soldier of humanity, to be 
frank, as a fine fellow—only we never coarsely tell ourselves that we are 
fine fellows ; we simply feel it, as we feel cold or warm or hungry. West 
had felt the delicate intoxication of satisfied vanity; but he had never 
imagined the glow and the elation to come from vanity; he credited it all 
to an approving. conscience.” The stories are: The Non-Combatant, 
The Way of an Election, The Moment of Great Vision, Jonny’s Job, The 
“Scab,” The Conscience of a Business Man. (Chas. Scribner's Sons.) 
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«« THE UNCALLED ” is the story of a young man who was, in a way, 
. forced into the ministry without having any real vocation for it. The 
author, Mr. Paul Laurence Dunbar, is known as the author of a volume 
of « Lyrics of Lowly Life,” and as the champion of the negro. His novel 
has nothing to do with the negro question, but deals sincerely, and not 
without some indications of dramatic power, with one of those problems 
of faith which seem, at present, to have an interest for a great many read- 
ers. The hero, left’ motherless at an early age, is adopted and reared by 
an old maid of strict and narrow views, and becomes disgusted with re- 
ligion as it is taught to him; the main interest of the story is in his efforts 
to harmonize his sense of duty and his instinctive tendencies toward a 
broader creed. The book will neither lower nor greatly raise the author’s 
‘reputation ; but it makes one feel that he has better things in reserve. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
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Skinner, C.M. Myths and 4s eee Beyond our Borders. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Skinner, C. M. Do-Nothing Days. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Storke, F.E. “Mr. De Lacy “ Double. $1.25. Continental Pub. Co. 
Southley, Robert. The Doct $1. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Stoddard, } 4 O. With the Black Prince. Success Against Odds. D. Appleton & Co. 
Stoddard, W The First Cruiser Out. $1.50. Herbe: ¢ Stone & Co 
Schwab, M. The Children’s Crusade. Small, Maynard & Co. 
Stone, Rev. J.S. Woods and Dales of Derbyshire. $x. Geo. W. Jacobs & Co. 
Slosson, Annie T. Dumb Foxglove and Other Stories. $1.25. faker & Bros. 
peceen, J Frank R. The Associate Hermits. $r.5o. & Bros. 
Scudder, Vida D. Social Ideals in English Letters. $1.75. Houghton, ih ifflin & Co. 
Sullivan, C Christine G. Elements of Perspective. Co. 
Stryker, Wm.S. The Battles of Trenton and ee $4. Ho hton, ‘Miftin & Co. 





Sykes, "Ela C. Through Persia on a Side-Sad B. Li ee Co. 
symone, 1 Arthur (Ed. by). The Confessions - 5 Sint Augustine. Lowden: ott. 
Taylor, Chas. W., Jr. Vacation Days in Hawaii and Japan. $2. Geo. W. Jacobs & Co. 

TY o. Philip, The Story of a Boy a... $1.25. La, ny S & — 


Thackers William peace. ewcomes. 
Taylor, E R. (Englished by) Sonnets of Jose-Maria de Heredia. $1.25. wae sae Doxey. 
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Thwaites, R. G. (Ed. by) The Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents. 


Taylor, M.I. A Yankee Volunteer. $1.25. 


Tewny, 5. J. Adventures of a Younger Son. 
ina Moore. Samuel E. Sewell. $1.2 


Tiffany, 


THE CRITIC 


The Burrows Bros. Co. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. 

T. Fisher Unwin. 

" Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Van Dyke, Henry. The Poetry of Tennyson; The Lost Word. $1.50. 


Vamberg, A. Adventures of Mendez Pinto. 
Verne, Toles. An Antarctic Mystery. 


Vivian, Thos. J. The Fall of anti ‘0; With Dewey at Manila. 
Walworth, Jeannette H. Fortune’s gy Skein. $1.25. 
Ss. 


Wallace, Lew. The FairGod. $7. 2vo 
Watrous, Geo. A. (Ed. 


Waterman, Lucius. The Post-Apostolic Age. 
Wallace, Susan E. Along the Bosphorus, 
Warman, Cy. Frontier Stories. 

Watson, H.B.M. The Adventurers. $1.50. 


50. 
Wallace, Edwin S. ——- the Holy. $1.50. 
y. 


Watts-Dunton, T. win. $1.50. 


by) Selections from Dryden, etc. 35c. 
Watson, Wm. Adventures of a Blockade Runner. 


Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

. Fisher Unwin. 

J.B pAgeencos Co. 

R. F. Fenno & Co. 
Baker & Taylor Co. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Leach, Shewell & Co. 
T. Fisher Unwin. 

$2. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Rand, McNally & Co. 

Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

Harper & Bros. 

Fleming H. Revell Co. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. 


1.50. 
Wakeman, Antoinette V. H. and Louise H. Heller. Scientific Sewing and Garment Cutting. 


Walford, L. B. The Intruders, $1. 
Waterloo, Stanley. Armageddon 


Wesselhoeft, Lily F. Old ultan’s Thanksgiving. $1.25. 
Wells, Webster. The Essentials of Geometry. 


Wheeler, ya they al 5 = 
Weyman, Stanley J. The Castle Inn. $1.50. 


Wilcox, Marrion. A Short History of the War with Spain. $1.25. 
Whistier, Chas. W. King Alfred’s Viking. $1. 

i he Shadows of the Trees. 

Willets, Gilson. The Triumph of Yankee Doodle. 

Williams, Talcott. The Spoken Arabic of North Morocco. 
ita de Garthez. $1.50. 

Work and Play in Girls’ Schools. By Three Head Mistresses. 


Wolfe, Theodore F. Literary Haunts and Homes. 


Wilson, Robert Burns. 





Witherspoon, Mrs. I. M. 


he Santiago Campaign. $3. 


Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
Rand, McNally & Co. 
De Wolfe, Fiske & Co. 
75¢ Leach, Shewell & Co. 
Lamson, Wolffe & Co. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
red’k A. Stokes Co. 
Thos, Nelson & Sons. 
R. H. Russell. 

F. T. Neely. 

J. C. Hinricks. 

F. T. Neely. 


$2.25. 
Lon mans, Green & Co. 
. B. Lippincott Co. 


oodville, R. Caton. Social Life in the British Army. $1 Harper & Bros. 


Woodward, G. R 


4 nds of the Saints. 
Worcester, Dean C. 


of the London: Kegan Paul, French, Tribner & Co. 
he Philippine Islands and Their People. #4. T 

Yechton, Barbara. A Little Turning Aside. $1. 

Zogbaum, R. F. and James Barnes. Shiovs and Sailors. 


The Macmillan Co. 
eo. W. Jacobs & Co. 
F. A. Stokes Co. 








Important New Publications. 





Angels in Art. 
By CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT, author of ‘‘A Hand- 
book of Legendary and Mythological Art,” etc. 


Love in Art. 
By MARY KNIGHT PoTTER, each in I vol., I12mo, 
gilt top, with decorative cover design, per vol., 
$2.00 
Two beautiful gift-books, companion volumes to the 
successful ‘‘ Madonna in Art,” each illustrated with 
thirty-five full-page reproductions from paintings by the 
great masters. 


Old World. Memories. 


By Epwarp LowE TEMPLE, with eighty photo- 

gravure and half-tone illustrations, 2 vols, 

crown 16mo, - - * - - $3.00 

Mr. Temple's style is charming, his information varied, 
his knowledge of things classic and picturesque, broad 
and scholarly. As a whole, the book is a valuable con- 
tribution to Anierican belles-lettres. 


FitzGerald’s Rubaiyat of Omar Khay- 


yam. 

Standard edition of the five versions of 1859, 

1868, 1872, 1879 and 1889, complete in one 

volume. Illustrated with twelve photogravure 

plates from original drawings by E. H. Garrett 

and Gilbert James._1 vol., library 12mo, cloth, | 
$2.00 





Great Composers and Their Work. 
By Louis C. ELson, author of ‘‘The Realm of 
Music,” ‘* The Theory of Music,” ‘‘ The History 
of German Song,” etc., etc, 


Famous Singers of To-Day and 
Yesterday. 


By Henry C. LAHEE. Each in 1 vol., crown 
16mo, cloth, - - - - - $1.50 
_ These graphic and authentic accounts of great musi- 
cians, living and dead, will er a popular addition to 


the literature of music. Each volume is illustrated with 
rich photogravure portraits. 


NEW FICTION. 


The Road to Paris. 


A Story of Adventure. By RoBERT NEILSON 
STEPHENS, author of ‘‘ An Enemy to the King,” 
‘The Continental Dragoon,” etc. Illustrated 
by H. C. Edwards. 1 vol, library 12mo, 
cloth, - - - - - = > $1.50 


Omar the Tentmaker. 
A Romance of Old Persia and Omar Khayyam, 
by NATHAN HASKELL DOLE Illustrated by 
Frank T. Merrill, 1 vol., library 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50 





IMustrated catalogue mailed free on application 


L. C. PAGE & COMPANY, Publishers, = 


Boston, Mass. 
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The Expositor's Bible. Now Complete in 49 Vols. 


EDITED BY REV. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, LL.D. 


The Old Testament 28 Vols. 


The New Testament 21 Vols. 


This most successful series of Expository Lectures on all the books of the Bible, by the foremest preachers 
and theologians of the day, has well sustained the promise of its projectors, and the sales in England and 


America have already reached into hundreds of thousands of volumes. 


Among the leading contributors are : 


George Adam Smith, Marcus Dods, Dean Chadwick, Munro Gibson, Dean Farrar, H. C. G. Moule, 
James Denney, G. T. Stokes, Alex, Maclaren, and others, 


Send for full descriptive circular, with special terms—$1.00 per vol. for six or more volumes. 


“No clergyman should be without these volumes, and the 
teacher of a Bible class or a class in Sunday-school will tind them 
an admirable aid to his own studies in the Inspired word ot God.” 
—N. Y. CHURCHMAN. 


NEW VOLUME IN “ BOOK LOVER'S LIBRARY.” 


BOOK AUCTIONS IN ENGLAND IN THE 
17th CENTURY. By Joun Lawter. 12mo, cloth, 
uncut edges, $1.25. 2 
The volume deals very fully with the origin, method and pro- 

ress of selling books by auction. The prices given for notable 

Books, and the books which were most in demand at that period, 

are specially dealt with. The auctioneer's quaint introductions 

and terms ageeae in full, and achronological table of the auctions 

18 given in the appendix. 


“A SUMPTUOUS WORK.” 


MEISSONIER. His Life and His Art. 
Illustrated with 38 full-page plates in photogravure or in 
color, printed in Paris and over 200 text illustrations in 
black and tint, reproduc ing all Meissonier’s finest works. 

One Vol,, Royal 8vo, cloth, uncut edges (in box), $12.00. 

Three-quarter, Levant, gilt top, (in box), $18.00. 

“ Wood engraving, half-tones, and photogravure, together with 
colored plates, are 'avished in thissumptuousedition. The book is 
almost unexampled in the quantity and quality of its illus- 
trations.” —CHURCHMAN. 


BY HANDLEY C. G. MOULE, D.D. 


COLOSSIAN STUDIES. By HanpteyC.G. Move, 
D.D. Lessons in Faith and Holiness from St. Paul’s 


Sold by all Booksellers. 





“It easily takes its place in the front rank of works which have 
for their object the understanding of the Bible and the application 
ot its teachings to practical lite.”—THEe OUTLOOK. 


Epistles to the Colossians and Philemon. Uniform with 

same author’s Philippian Studies. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.75. 
__ Principal Moule’s ‘Colossian Stndies’ isclothof gold. Nothing 
it would seem can excel it in value as an exposition of § 
Scripture for devotional use. Its scholarship ir pervaded with the 
spirit of worship.”"—WESTKKN CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. 


THE GIRLHOOD OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
HEROINES. Ina series of Tales by Mary CowDEN 
Crarke, New Edition, including a series of five aad- 
itional tales, with a new Preface by the author, Illus- 
trated, 5 vols,, 12mo, cloth, gilt top, (in a neat box), $5.00 ; 
half calf, extra, gilt top, $11.25. 

“Forty years ago these Tales were written in all the glow of 
having finished the sixteen years’ labor in completing the *Con- 
cordance to Shakespeare,’ of having seen it published and already 
accepted into public favor.”—FROM AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 

Second Edition Now Ready. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF SOCI- 
OLOGY. By J. H.W. Srucxenserc, D.D., Member of 
the Philosophical Society of Berlin. Uniform with the 
same author’s “ Introduction to the Study of Philosophy,” 
now in 6th edition. One vol., Crown 8vo, met, $1 50. 

“Tt is an earnest, compechenmivs, learned, and practical 
discussion, pointing in the right direction, stimulating in 
influence and certain to be appreciated highly by all serious 
students of sociology.” —CONGREGATIONALIST. 


Sent prepaid by 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 51 East 10" St. (,,22.,), New York. 





Per Year $1.50. Dec. Number 25e. 
“To Save Time is to Lengthen Life.” 


THE CUMULATIVE BOOK INDEX. 


(montuty,) 

“It is Always Complete but Never Finished,” 

The December Number describes about 5000 books 
(1500 entries) and is indispensable to any one interested 
in books. For complete information and sample pages 
send your name. PUBLISHED BY 

MORRIS & WILSON, Minneapolis, Minn. 
who need the services of a man thorough 
PUBLISHERS iy expisienced in all branehes “ot 
editorial work, and who knows all the details of getting out 


a monthly or weekly periodical, can secure such services by 
addressing: EDITOR, Room 53, 23 Park Row, New York. 


NUOVA ANTOLOGIA 


33rd Year, Established 1865 
Editor—MAGGIORINO FERRARIS, M. P. 


The Leading Italian Review of Literature, 
Science, Fine Arts and Politics 


Is published at Rome on the rst and 16th of each month. 

Each number contains about 200 pages. 

The NUOVA ANTOLOGLIA is the oldest and the toremost 
Italian Review. The most Eminent Writers, University 
Professors and Members of Parliament are among its 
Contributors. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
One Year Six Months Three Months 


Postal Union, - Fr. 46 Fr. 23 Fr, 12 
Great Britain, - £1.16.6 £0.18.3 40.9.6 
United States, - $8.82) $4.40 $2.29 
A Specimen Number sent on request 
ROME, Italy 
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‘6A gift of utility ; an everlasting remembrance.” 
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Waterman’s Ideal 
Fountain Pens. 


A pocket pen and ink bottle combined. 
Always ready for immediate use. 
Finished in plain, chased and mottled 
rubber, sterling silver and solid gold. 
Call on your dealer or send for handsome 
illustrated catalogue. 
L. E. Waterman Co. 
155 and 157 Broadway, New York. 
(1298 Critic.) 





THE DECEMBER NUMBER 


OF THE 


North American Review 


CONTAINS : 


THE REORCANIZATION OF THE NAVAL PERSONNEL. 


By the Hon. FRANCIS H. WILSON, The Hon. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Commodore 
JOHN W. PHILIP, U.S.N.; Commodore GEORGE W. MELVILLE, Engineer-in-Chief 
U.S.N., and the Hon. GEORGE EDMUND FOSS. 


Scientific Prevention of Yellow Fever, ; Dr. A. H. Doty, 
: Health Officer of the Port of New York 
Studies in Cheerfulness—I. ‘ : . Max O’Rell 
Latest Aspects of the Nicaragua Canal Project, C. M. Stadden 


DO NATIONAL BANK EXAMINERS EXAMINE ? 


By the Hon. THOMAS L. JAMES, 
President of the Lincoln National Bank, New York 


Our Indian Problem, : . The Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 
The Atlantic Fisheries Question, ‘ : P, T. M’Grath 
The Fashoda Incident, Lieut. Winston Spencer-Churchill 


THE WORK OF THE PEACE COMMISSION. 


By the Hon. HANNIS TAYLOR, 
Late U. S. Minister to Spain 


The Decision Against Railway Pooling, : - Roswell Miller, 

: President Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Financial Wrong in Porto Rico, . . Lieut. Clarence Wiener 
Concerning Ethics and Etiquette, ‘ ; Geraldine Meyrick 





50 Cents a Copy; $5.00 a Year. Sold by all Newsdealers. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, - 291 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


When writing:to Advertisers please mention THE CRITIC 
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MAUDE ADAMS Edition of 
The Little [linister. 


A special holiday edition of J. M. Barrie’s mas- 
terpiece, exquisitely illustrated by over thirty 
full-page wash drawings by C. Allen Gilbert, 
and photographs taken especially for the book. 
Handsomely bound in white vellum, stamped 
in gold, with a miniature portrait in photograv- 
ure of Miss Adams, 400 pages. Price, $2 50, 


SKETCHES AND 
CARTOONS. 
By C. D. GIBSON, 

Mr. Gibson's new Book for 1898. Large Folio, 
12x18 inches, bound in Japan vellum with 
white vellum back. Each copy enclosed in a 
box, Price, $5.00. 
Edition-de-luxe, consisting of 250 first impres- 
sions, each copy numbered and signed by Mr. 

Gibson, together with artist’s proof. 
Price, $10 00 


IDYLLS OF THE KING. 


By ALFRED TENNYSON, ° With sixty-four beauti- 
ful pen and ink drawings with head-bands, bor- 
ders and illuminations in red and black by ‘‘ The 
Brothers Rhead.” Illuminated cover on heavy 
buckram, size, 10x 12% inches. _ Price, $3.75. 
Special Edition-de-luxe, consisting of 200 copies printed on Japan vellum paper, bound in illumi- 
nated vellum cover. Price, $10.00. 


THE ADVENTURE OF LADY URSULA. 


By ANTHONY Hope, Illustrated by six beautiful photogravures of Miss Harned and Mr. Sothern 
in the principal scenes of the play. Price, $1.50. 


THE SHADOWS OF THE TREES, AND OTHER POETS. 
By Rosert Burns Witson. With twelve beautiful illustrations from nature, by C. Grant 
La Farge, reproduced in photogravure. Green and gold cloth, 5% x 73% inches, 160 pages, 

Price, $1.50. 
Edition-de-luxe, limited to 250 copies, on Dickinson’s hand-made paper. Price, $2.50. 


LONDON TYPES. 


Drawn by WILLIAM NICHOLSON, in his bold and inimitable style, consisting of twelve well-known 
London types. 





The Popular Edition. Lithographed in colors, on stout cartridge paper. Price, $1.50. 
The Library Edition. Lithographed in colors, bound in cloth. Price, $3.75. 
The Edition-de-luxe. Printed from the original wood-blocks, Hand-colored and signed by the 
artist. Price, $45.00 met. 
SPORTING RHYMES AND PICTURES. By J. L. C. Boorn. Price, $1.50. 
A COON ALPHABET. Humorous drawings and verses, By E. W. KEMBLE. Price, $1.00. 
COMICAL COONS. Thirty full-page drawings by E. W. KEemBLe. Price, $1.25. 
THE QUEEN’S GARLAND. A little volume of Elizabethan verse. Price, 75 cents. 


MAUDE ADAMS IN THE LITTLE MINISTER. Drawings by C. A. Gilbert. Price, 25 cents, 
Any of the above sent carriage paid on receipt of price. 
TEN NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, ATTRACTIVELY ILLUSTRATED AND VARYING IN SIZE AND PRICE. 


NINE ARTISTIC CALENDARS FOR 1899. 


Wenzell Calendar. Colonial Soldier Calendar. 

Golf Calendar. Coon Calendar. 

Shakespeare’s Heroines Calendar. Remington Calendar. 

Chinese Children’s Calendar. a and Seasons Calendar. 
An Almanac of Twelve Sports. 


Full description of the above books and calendars is found in new catalogue, which will 
be sent free on application. 


R. H. RUSSELL, PUBLISHER, & WEST 20th STREET, 
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A New Lisrary EpITION oF 


FRANCIS PARKMAN’S WORKS 


New Plates. 24 Photogravures. Fully indexed. 12 vols. Medium 8vo. Per volume: cloth, gilt top, 
$2.00; half calf, gilt top, $4.50; half crushed Levant, $6.00. 
LIST OF VOLUMES: 

a Pioneers of France in the New World, 1 vol. The Jesuits in North America, 1 vol. La Salle 

= and the Discovery of the Great West, 1 vol. The Old Régime in Canada, 1 vol. Count Frontenac 

and New France under Louis XIV.,1 vol. A Half Century of Conflict;2 vols. Montcalm and 

& Wolfe, 2 vols. The Conspiracy of Pontiac and the Indian War after the Conquest of Canada, 

2vols. The Oregon Trail, 1 vol. 











A New Unirorm EpIrion OF THE WORKS 


or ALPHONSE DAUDET 


Newly translated, without abridgment, by 9 
Katharine Prescott Wormeley, Geo. B. § 
Ives, Charles de Kay, and others. 12mo. 
Cloth, gilt top, with photogravures, $1.50 
per volume. 

Vol. I. Alphonse Daudet. By Lton 
Dauvet. ‘To which is added ‘* My 
Brother and I. Recollections of Childhood 
and Youth,”’ by Ernest Daubert. 

Vol. II. Fromont and Risler. By 
A.puonse Daubert. 


Tue CoLt.tecteo Works oF 


Edward Everett Hale 


A New Library Edition, with portraits. 
To comprise ten volumes. 12mo. 
Cloth, extra. Printed from new 
type. $1.50 per volume. 


The volumes will be prepared for 
the press by Dr. Hale, and the first issue 
in the set will be “1HE MAN WITHOUT 
A COUNTRY, AND OTHER STORIES,” 
‘IN HIS NAME, AND CHRISTMAS 
STORIES.”? 











’ THE on_y ComPpLetse SET oF 


JANE AUSTEN’S NOVELS 


Including a Memoir, Letters, and several stories not contained in other editions. 
Moderate in price, easy to hold, satisfying to the eye. 12 vols. 16mo. Cloth, gilt 
top, 75 cents per volume. Half crushed morocco, $2.25 per volume. 

SENSE AND SENSIBILITY, 2 vols. PRIDE AND PREJUDICE, 2 vols. MANSFIELD PARK, 
2 vols. EMMA, 2 vols. NORTHANGER ABBEY, 1 vol. PERSUASION, I vol. LADY SUSAN, 
THE WATSONS, AND MEMOIR, I vol. LETTERS, I vol. 

The many statesmen and thinkers, and the many humorous women who love Miss 
Austen’s books, love them because they find in them a social world like enough to 
the real world to be for the time eagerly lived in. This is the true charm of Miss 
Austen. — The London Spectator. 


A THIRD SERIES OF 
THE WORLD BEAUTIFUL 


By Liz1an Wuitinc. 16mo. Cloth 











| CREATION MYTHS 
\OF PRIMITIVE 


EXOTICS AND 
RETROSPECTIVES 


By Larcapio Hearn, author of : >| AM 

**Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan,’’ $1.00. ‘White and gold, $1.25. ERICA = : 

etc. Illustrated. 16mo. $2.00. BY THE SAME AUTHOR. In Relation to the Religious History 
THE WORLD BEAUTIFUL, FIRST SERIES; THE and Mental Development of Man- 


Japanese topics form the first part. oes Sh 
= : . WORLD BEAUTIFUL, SECOND SERIES; AFTER 
The Retrospectives are psychological | yer peat. 
essays in zsthetics. 16mo. Cloth, each, $1.00. White and | 
All the papers now appear in print gold, $1.25. 
for the first time. FROM DREAMLAND SENT. 


kind. By Jerem1an Curtin. Crown 
8vo. $2.50. 


Myth-tales told by Indians who knew 
no language but their own. 











16mo. Cloth, extra, $1.25. 


THE LITTLE FLOWERS | WALTON AND COTTON’S 
OF SAINT FRANCIS FROM DAY TO DAY |COMPLETE ANGLER 


Passages from the Bible, with versions in . . 

Translated from the Italian by Assy Franck, German, and Italian. By THEO- oe JAMES rp ponees’s 
LGER. _ Exquisite New Edition. pora W. Wootsry. 16mo. $1.25. HiroduchOn and sevemty<sour wo 

‘IMustrated. | i6mo. 50 cents. engravings. New edition, on choice 














‘ THE MAJOR TACTICS paper. 12mo. Cloth, gilt. $1.50. 
| MCDERN POLITICAL 


OF CHESS By Franxum K. Y 1G, 
INSTITUTIONS Yractics of Cl tm | BADMINTON LIBRARY 


author of “ Grand Tactics of Chess,” “ The 

Minor Tactics of Chess,” etc. 8vo. $2.50. 

A simple and concise elucidation of all the 
known forms of chess stratagems. 








By Smeon E. Batpwin, LL. D., 
President of the American Social Sci- 
ence Association. Crown 8vo. $2.00 











net. 

Among the timely topics here treated 
are “ Absolute Power an American Insti- 
tution,”’ ‘International Arbitration,” 
and ‘‘ The Monroe Doctrine in 1898.” 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND 





CONSTANTINOPLE 


By Epwin A. Grosvenor, Introduction | 


bv General Lew. Wallace. 250 illustrations. 

‘Now issued at a Popular Price. 2 vols. 

Royal $vo. Cloth. $6.00. 

The best book on the subject accessible in 
English. — Springfield Republican. 





CORRESPONDENCE -OF 
MRS. DELANEY ~ 


Edited by Saran Cuauncey WooL- 
sey. 8vo. Cloth. $2.50. 










‘PICTURES OF TRAVEL 


-And Other Poems. By Mackenzie Br, 
author of “ Spring’s Immortality, and Other 
Poems.”” 16mo. $1.25. 


OF SPORTS AND 


| PASTIMES 


| New volumes; “ RowinG,” “ ATH- 


Letics,” “ FooTBaui.” Crown 8vo. 
$3.50 each. Half morocco, $5.00. 





|THE ISLES AND - 
SHRINES OF GREECE 


By Samuet J. Barrows. With nine 
fab-geg plates. 8vo. Cloth. $2.00. 
Abounds in interest for the general 
reader, contains much information, is an 
engaging book on an inspiring theme. 
—Christian Register. 
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“LITTLE, BROWN, & CO., Publishers, BOSTON. 
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THE STORY OF GOSTA BERLING I AM THE KING 


Being the Account of some Happenings in the Life of Godfrey 
de Bersac, Crusader Knight. By SHerpparp STEVENS. 
16mo. $1.25. 


From the Swedish of Setma Laceriér. By Pautine Ban- 
crorT Fracu. 12mo. Cloth. $1.75. 

A reniarkable book, depicting life in a lovely tract in the 

southern slope of Sweden, consisting of great stretches of forest, 

sloping down to long narrow lakes connected by rivers. The 


This romantic story of the days of Saladin. and Richard 
Cceur de Lion is full of the home life of that period. 





author has grown up amidst the wild legends of her country, and 
deeply imbued with their spirit, interprets them with a living 
force all her own. 


THE MAN WITHOUT 
A COUNTRY 


By Epwarp Everett Hare. New 
Edition, with Preface and an entirely 
new Introduction. Cloth. 50 cents. 
New Illustrated E dition, 75 cents. 


The story of “The Man Without a 
Country ”’ will be remembered and read 
as long as the American flag flies. — 
New York Sun (editorial). 





THE COUNT’S SNUFF-BOX 


A Romance of the War of 1812. By Georce R. R. Rivers, 
author of ‘* The Governor’s Garden,’’ “ Captain Shays,” 
etc. Illustrated. 12mo. $1.50. 

The scenes of the story are Washington and Buzzard’s Bay. 

An adventurer, who bears letters from members of Napoleon’s 

government, is the principal character. 











THE HISTORICAL ROMANCES OF SIENKIEWICZ 
fe i POPULAR EDITION. 


Curtin’s Unabridged Standard Translations, issued with the author’s approval. 5 vols. 12mo. 
Cloth, in box, $3.75. Sold separately as follows: 
With Fire and Sword. 1: vol. 75 cents. The Deluge. 2 vols. $1.50. 
Pan Michael, : vol. 75 cents. **Quo Vadis.”’ 1 vol. 75 cents. 











SIELANKA, A FOREST PICTURE, AND OTHER STORIES 
A new book -by the author of “Quo Vadis.” Translated from the Polish by JEREMIAH 
Curtin. With frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Cloth. $2.00. 


This new volume by Sienkiewicz, the most popular writer of the time, includes the shorter 
stories which have not before been published in the uniform library edition of his works. 

Such a writer as Sienkiewicz, the Polish novelist, whose works belong with the very best of 
their class, and who has a kind of Shakespearian freshness, virility, and power of characterization, 
is sufficient to give dignity to the literature of a whole generation in his own country. — TheOutlook. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 











*TWIXT YOU AND ME BELLE TEDDY: HER BOOK 


| A Story of Sweet Sixteen. By 
Anna CuHapin Ray. 12mo. 
$1.50. 





im A Story for Girls. By Grace Le 
fh Baron, author of * Little Miss 
Faith,” etc. ramo. $1.50. 


*ourgt 


A spirited account of ‘‘ Teddy ” 
(Theodora), her escapades, good- 
heartedness, and loyalty. ‘The 
scenes are laid in a New England 
town, New York, and Smith Col- 
lege. 


The events occur in two sum- 
mers at the seashore and in two 
terms at the “ Misses Bagley’s 
Fashionable Boarding-School.” 


By THE AUTHOR OF 


“00'rg¢ mop 
« NOISSIJA S,AASOO]T, SSIPA »» 








THE YOUNG PURITANS IN |AMONG THE HESTER STANLEY'S FRIENDS 


KING PHILIP’S WAR LINDENS 





By Mary P. Wetts Smitu. 12M0- $1.50. By Harriet Prescott Spor- 
16mo. $1.25. FORD, author of “ Hester 
“ This story,” says the author, Stanley at St. Mark’s.”’ 


“continues the adventures of 
*The Young Puritans of Old 
Hadley,’ its object being to make 
teal to young readers the in- 
cidents connected with King 
Philip’s War in the Connecticut 
Valley.” 


16mo. $1.25. 


These stories by Mrs. Spof- 
ford deal with the same char- 
acters as those of her delightful 
volume of schoolgirl life en:itled 
“ Hester Stanley at St. Mark’s.”” 
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By Evetyn “RaymonD, 
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HISTORY OF THE 


To Readers of The Critic: 


We make the following proposition to become members of the REvigw OF REviEWS HIsTORY 
C.us and obtain the three volumes of 


OUR WAR IN TWO HEMISPHERES 


By ALBERT SHAw, Editor of the American Monthly Review of Reviews, and author of ‘* Municipal 
Government in Great Britain,” etc. 





THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
(Colonel of “‘ Rough Riders.”) 


The Standard Reference History 


VERY American citizen possessing a library, and many that do not possess one, will be interested 
in the announcement of the history of the late war with Spain, now published by the ReviEW oF 
Reviews Company. Much of the narrative was written by Dr. Albert Shaw during the actual 

fighting of the summer. This has been revised and amplified by him in the light of the official reports 
and documents which have only become available after hostilities 
ceased. A free quotation from the critical Congressional debates, 
and other public utterances at crucial periods, aid in making this 
work what it is—the standard reference history of this decisive and 


successful struggle. But it is much more than a lively and compre- 
hensive narrative. It goes back to the years of struggle in Cuba 
which prepared the way for the war; it discusses energetically the 
problems which confronted the United States after the war as to the 
Philippines, Cuba, and Porto Rico; and as a whole it forms a broadly 
conceived picture of the year which has seen America brought face © 
to face with new world-duties. 





Chapters by Experts 


= ae — gr + ara — and technical matters of the war period, 
& 3 generally dismi: y the historian with only slight, and often 
Cet ion Tas Hemicdkeres) insufficient, discussion, are fully and authentically dealt with in 


a 
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SPANISH WAR 


Over Half a Thousand Illustrations 


contributed chapters, written by men who had unusual opportunities for studying their subjects. 
Thus, the lessons which the war has for us as to the relative efficiency of rifles and machine-guns are 
in a carefully written chapter by Lieut. John H. Parker, of the United States Army. The military 
movements of the Santiago and Porto Rican campaigns are analyzed by the Editor of the Army and 
Navy Fournal ; the battle with Cervera is described by the novelist, Winston Churchill, whoisa ~ 
graduate of the U. S. Naval Academy; the actual condition of Cuba before the war, and the facts 
which caused the war, are described by eye-witnesses, Murat Halstead and Stephen Bonsal. 

The illustration of the book is especially valuable in the hundreds of portraits, pictures of the 
navies, photographed scenes of the war, and the entertaining 
cartoons reproduced from Spanish, French, German, and 
English papers, as well as from the American. Some of the 
Spanish cartoons are fascinating, aside from their intrinsic 
humor, in their curious perversion of the actual conditions, 
and are valuable contributions to history in their graphic 
explanation of the fatuity which led to Spain’s overthrow. 


How to Obtain the Handsome Edition by a 
Payment of Only Two Dollars Down 


The three beautifully bound large octavo volumes and a 
year’s subscription to the American Monthly Review of 
Reviews can be obtained by any of the readers of Zhe Critic 
by joining the Review of Reviews Club and paying two dol- 
lars. The volumes will be sent as soon as ready to those who 
remit the sum, and the purchase will be completed by the 
payment of two dollars per month for six months. 

The first volume will be.ready early in December. The 
subscription to the magazine whiih goes with the offer can be 
dated from any month. 


USE THIS COUPON 





| THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS CLUB, 

| 20 Astor Place, New York City. 
| 

| 


I enclose $2 for membership in the Review 

of Reviews Club, and agree to pay six monthly 

| installments of $2 each, beginning December 1, 

1898, for one year’s subscription for the Amer- 

ican Monthly Review of Reviews, to begin with 

the current number, and ‘‘Our War in Two 

Hemispheres” (three volumes, half morocco), 
the same to be sent me as fast as issued. 








Sample illustration from the History: ‘‘ How Address 
Spain Would Like to Forgive Her Enemy.” | 
—Don Quixote (Madrid). 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO., New York city 
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The Critic 


An Illustrated Monthly Review 
:: of Literature, Art and Life :: 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


ONE year (I2 numbers), $2. 
Briefer periods, 20 cts. per month. 





Six months, $1. | 


Foreign postage, in Postal Union, one year, | 


50 cts. Briefer periods, 5 cts. per month: Sub- 


scriptions begin with current number, unless | 


otherwise ordered. No name entered till remit- 
tance is received. 


In ordering, please state | 


whether subscription is mew or o/d; and in re- 
questing change of address, give old address as | 


well as new. 





Single Copies and Bound Volumes 
Single copies, 20 cts. 
months old, 25 cts. 
are out of print and not to be had at any price. 
Vol. I (old series), covering the year 1881, $10. 


Vols. II and III (1882 and 1883), $7.50 each. | 


Each subsequent volume of. the weekly series 


(January 1884-June 1898), covering six months, | 


$2.50. Bound volumes of the monthly, begin- 
ning July 1898, each covering six months, $2. 


THE CRITIC CO. 
289 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 


The Critic 


An Illustrated Monthly Review 
:: of Literature, Art and Life :: 





ADVERTISING RATES 
Agate measure, 14 lines to the inch 


SINGLE INSERTION 
One page (224 lines), $40 
Half page (112 lines), $21 
Quarter page (56 lines), $11 
Other fractions of page, 20 cts. per line 





CONTRACT ADVERTISING 


Less than six pages, per year, $40 per page 
Six to eleven = - 35 - 
Twelve to nineteen ‘“ = 30 “ 
Twenty or more - * 25 “ 


Special rates on standing matter 


Choice of position, 20 per cent, extra 
Advertising copy must be in hand by the isth inst. 


THE CRITIC CO. 
289 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Back numbers over six | 
Many of the earlier issues | 








THE CRITIC 


CLUBBING LIST 


THE CRITIC COMPANY 





289 Fourth Avenue, New York 


The Critic 


REGULAR OUR 
PRICE PRICE 
| $1 — American Agriculturist...... $1 — 
DS GO ATenisk 268.05 SESS 2:2 
4 — Art Amateur.............0... 3°75 
4 — Atlantic Monthly............ 3 50 
Bey PO aie oso sin esos o Ve es I — 
i SE, a ree I 35 
4 — Century Magazine........... 436 
2 — Chautauquan................ 2— 
3 GO MO oo eS coc eens s 3 50 
3 — Congregationalist (new sub.).. 3 — 
f Qo COSMOPOtAR Fy 6 Sis es oe I 10 
3 — Current Literature........... 275 
2 — Decorator and Furnisher..... 1 75 
I 50 English Illustrated........... 1 35 
4 — Forest and Stream.......... 3 50 
Ee i PRAT pn ey 4 
4 — Garden and Forest (new sub.). 3 50 
2 — Good Housekeeping.......... 1 80 
4 — Harper’s Bazaar:............ 3 35 
4 — Harper’s Monthly........... 3 50 
4 — Harper’s Weekly............ 3 35 
1 — Harper’s Round Table....... 90 
2 += Independents... he os Saks 2— 
5 a JUN RS ee i Eee vied we 4 50 
1 — Ladies’ Home Journal....... I — 
Bets Seu Cai det x case vod Kas 4 50 
3 — Lippincott’s Magazine....... 2 50 
6 — Littell’s Living Age.......... 5 75 
3 — Macmillan’s Magazine....... 275 
E-— PACCHC G3 oak css ede ae go 
3 50 Magazine of Art............ 3 25 
G — Name cca a ccna ces 5 50 
3 — New England Magazine...... 2 75 
3 — New York Observer (new sub.) 2 50 
1 — New York Weekly Tribune... 90 
5 — North American Review. .... 4 50 
9g 20 Nuova Antologia............ 8 50 
5 OU 5 Rie iia cocccstee g 275 
$ = Que ie 2 a en eae ea hoes 3— 
3 50 Poetlsore 5065 5 bw Se kek 2 25 
3 — Political Science Quarterly.... 2 75 
5 — Popular Science Monthly..... 4 75 
7-50: POFMONG 5c cs cacey be weew ass 7— 
2 50 Pubic Opinions. 53 ccs 2 25 
me PUR rates ioe see cee ca ks 4 50 
4m PUBRR Ss Kev ait cic sei ok vane 3 80 
2 50 Review of Reviews.......... 2 50 
14 — Revue des Deux Mondes..... 13 50 
3: ~~ St. PHIGROIBS. Sk. So occ eee 2:75 
3 — Scientific American.......... 275 
3 — Scribner’s Magazine......... 275 
HE PMNs os 6 wwe e asad 40 v-cs'eis.e:s 1 — 
1 75 Youth’s Companion (new sub.) 1 50 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


Browning’s Complete Works. Camberwell Edition. Edited and annotated by 
CHARLOTTE PoRTER and HELEN A. CLARKE. 12 pocket volumes, size 4 x6 inches with photogravure 
frontispieces. Cloth, gilt top, per set, $9.00. Limp leather, per set, $15.00. Half calf, per set, $25.00. 

The best edition thus far published. ‘The text is absolutely complete, and contains the fugitive poems 
neglected by Browning, also some verses not in any other edition. The notes are full and scholarly. 





A General History of the World. By Vicror Duruy, formerly Minister of Public 
Instruction and member of the Academy. Translated and thoroughly revised, with summary of contempo- 
me og? from 1848 to September 1898, by Prof. Epwin A. GROSVENOR. 12mo. ith 25 colored 
maps, Index, $2.00. 


The most complete and satisfactory prone history that can be found. The volume will prove a boon 
to all students and teachers of history as well as to readers in general, 


Manual of the History of French Literature. By FERDINAND BruNeti@re, of the 
ne mao gamma Authorized translation by RALPH DERECHEF. 12mo. Cloth. With portraits. 
ndex, $2.00. 


* In all probability, no such treasury of information and . -— in such a convenient and useful 
form has ever been thrown open to the student.” —Professor W. P. Trent. 


Great Books. Bythe Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 16mo, 
With portraits, gilt top, $1.25. 


Discusses with fervid eloquence a number of the masterpieces of literature. 


The Mistakes We Make. A handbook of common errors in speech, writing, etc. 
Edited by NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 18mo. §$o0,50. 


Contains in small compass a remarkable array of valuable information, and will prove invaluable for 
the busy writer or business man. 


The Joy of Service. By J. R. Mitter, D.D. 16mo. Cloth, $0.75; gilt top, $1.00. 


Dr. Miller’s books never fail to touch a popular chord, and this little volume on unselfish living has all 
the best qualities of its predecessors. 


In the Navy, or Father Against Son. By Warren Lge Goss, author of “Jed.” With 12 
illustrations by M. J. Burns. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


A stirring story of naval adventures in the great Civil War. It reads like a transcript of reallife,and § 
the reader follows the adventures of the two heroes with the keenest interest. 


The Secret of Achievement. By Ortson Sweet Marpen, author of ‘* Pushing to the 
Front.” With 16 portraits. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

4. A vast fund of illustrative anecdote and helpful advice will be found in this new volume. It appeals 

especially to ambitious youths who need wise direction and encouragement. 


Twenty Years After. By ALExANDRE Dumas. With 18 illustrations by Frank T. 
MERRILL, Photogravure frontispiece. 2vols. Cloth, gilt top, per set, $2.50. Half calf, $5.00. 


This brilliant work, considered by many as the best of Dumas’s romances, has never before been so 
@ well and fully illustrated. This is by all odds the finest edition on the market. 


Municipal Monopolies. A collection of papers by American economists and specialists, 
Edited by EDwarRD W. Bemis, Ph.D. 12mo. (In press.) 
The timeliness of this volume, and the care with which it has been compiled, make it of great importance. 


The Land of the Pigmies. By Captain Guy Burrows. Dedicated by permission to His 
Majesty <y King of the Belgians. With introduction by HENRY M. STANLEY. $8vo. 200 illustrations. 
(In press. 

The author has had a unique opportunity of studying the customs of this strange race, and Shas written 

a most interesting account. 


Newman Hall. An autobiography, with a portrait and view of Christ Church, West- 
minster Bridge Road. 8vo. (In press.) 
Full of delightful anecdotes. Will take its place as one of the great autobiographies of our time. 


Quiet Talks with Earnest People in my Study. By Cuarues E. Jerrerson, D.D., 
4 Pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle Church, New York. 16mo. (In press.) 


Every minister occasionally feels the need of a frank and open talk with his parishioners, Dr. Jefferson, 
in this little volume, does this in an unique and original way ; it will serve as a guide to both pastor and people. 


Send for Complete Catalogue and Illustrated Announcement. 


THOFAS Y. CROWELL & CO., Publishers,  35z0e"" 4" 
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MR. MOSHER’S NEW BOOKS. 





The Old World Series. 


HE Op Wortp SEri1zs is in format, a nar- 
tow Fcap 8vo printed from new type on a 
size of Van Gelder paper made for this edition 
only, Original head-bands and tail-pieces have 
: been freely used with the best effects, and each 
. issue has its special cover design. Bound in 
flexible Japan Vellum with silk ribbon marker, 
white parchment wrappers, gold seals and in 
slide cases, an almost ideal volume is offered the 
book lover. 


EAcH EDITION IS AS FOLLOWS : 
925 copies on Van Gelder’s paper at $1.00 ve7. 


’ XI, THE HOUSE OF LIFE. 
A Sonnet-Sequence by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
XII. MODERN LOVE AND OTHER 
POEMS. 


By George Meredith. Includes t1 poems 
» from the rare 1851 volume never before re- 
. printed. 





* XII, THE STORY OF MY HEART. 


My Autobiography. 
By Richard Jefferies. 
XIV. UNDERNEATH THE BOUGH. 
A Book of Verses by Michael Field. 


Reprint of Privately 
Printed Books. 


zr. ESSAYS FROM THE “ GUARDIAN.” 
By WALTER PaTER. Reprinted from the 
privately printed edition (London, 1896). With 
portrait by WILL ROTHENSTEIN. 
400 copies, Fcap 8vo, on Van Gelder hand- 


made paper, done up in old-style blue paper 
boards, white label, uncut edges. Price, $2.50 
net, 








II, SPECIMENS OF MODERN POETS. 

The Heptalogia, or the Seven against Sense ; 
a Cap with Seven Bells. By ALGERNON 
CHARLES SWINBURNE. 

450 copies, small quarto, on Van Gelder hand- 

ie paper, done up in old-style blue paper 
boards, white label, uncut edges, $2.00 met, 
iil, THE GERM: MDCCCL. 
(See page advertisement opposite.) 





The Brocade Series. 


O far as known this was and is the first at- 

tempt to issue books printed on Japan 

vellum at a price so moderate as to almost cause 
incredulity. 





Price, 75 cents per volume et. 


IMAGINARY PORTRAITS BY WALTER PATER, VIZ: 


VIL A PRINCE OF COURT PAINTERS 
VIII. DENYS L’AUXERROIS. 

IX. SEBASTIAN VAN STORCK. 

X. DUKE CARL OF ROSENMOLD. 
XI, KING FLORUS & THE FAIR 
FEHANE 
By William Morris, 

XII, QUATTROCENTISTERIA : 
HOW SANDRO BOTTICELLI SAW SIMONETTA 


IN THE SPRING, 
By Maurice Hewlett. 


With Frontispiece of Botticelli’s Birth of 
Venus, in autotype. 





The Eclogues of Virgil. 


Done into English prose by J. W. Mackail. 


E lige ~ little book is printed with a specially 

designed border, in color, narrow 16mo. 
done up in decorated vellum — each 
volume in brocade slide case. Frontispiece 
from an etching by Samuel Palmer. 


450 copies on Van Gelder paper, 75 cents et. 


50 copies on Japan vellum, $2.00 ze?. 


MR. MOSHER’S NEW LIST IS NOW 
READY. 


It is a charming 4ide/o¢t in itself of some 64 
pages, exquisitely printed in red and black, and 
comprises some 40 titles, ranging in price from 
25 cents to $20.00. 

Those who have yet to see these editions 
should favor Mr. Mosher with their names, that 
this List may be mailed them, postpaid, before 
the Holiday rush sets in. 








THOMAS B. MOSHER, AT XLV EXCHANGE ST., 
PORTLAND, MAINE # SEASON OF MDCCCXCVIII 
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The Germ 


Thoughts towards Mature in Poetry, 
Literature, and Wirt. 


MDCCCL 














The Organ of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. 


HE GERM, —its four excessively rare parts issued in 1850,—reprinted 

without abridgement, with reproductions of the etchings by W. Hol- 

man Hunt, Ford Madox Brown, James Collinson, and Walter H. Deverell. 
Fac-similes of the wrappers are also included. 

It was here that Rossetti’s Hand and Soul and The Blessed Damozel 
originally appeared. In an Appendix the rare second recension of the 
poem printed in Zhe Oxford and Cambridge Magazine, for 1856, together 
with the final version and variants of 1870 and 1886 are for the first time 
brought together. oad 

In addition to the above features, the story of Ze Germ by Mr. James 
Ashcroft Noble, entitled A Pre-Raphaelite Magazine is here retold ; the 
names of all the contributors fully identified and an index of authors pro- 
vided. This, the most important of any reprint Mr. Mosher has yet brought 
out, is receiving the attention its merits demand, over one half the entire 
edition having been already taken up. 

Recognizing that a reprint should do what the projectors of Zhe Germ 
were forced to disregard, Mr. Mosher has spared no expense to make this . 
edition worthy of the great poet and painter who originated it, ae 
Gabriel Rossetti. 


THE EDITION IS AS FOLLOWS: 


450 COPIES, MEDIUM OCTAVO, PRINTED ON VAN GELDER HAND-MADE PAPER, 
WITH CHISWICK HEAD-BANDS AND TAIL-PIECES, INITIALS, AND RUBRICATED 
TITLE-PAGE. EACH COPY DONE UP IN DECORATED JAPAN VELLUM WRAP- 
PER, UNCUT EDGES AND IN SLIDE CASE, 


PRICE $5.00 NET, POSTPAID. 








THOMAS B. MOSHER, AT XLV EXCHANGE | ST., 
PORTLAND, MAINE # SEASON OF. MDCCCXCVIII. 
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A.S. Barnes & Co.’s New Books 


NOW READY 


BIRD GODS. By Charles DeKay 


With Decorations by George Wharton Edwards 





1 Vol., Cloth; Pages, xxiv-+-249-273 ; Price, $2.00. 





A very artistic volume by Hon. Charles De Kay, late Consul-General at 
Berlin, in which the results of much research in out-of-the-way and dead languages is 
presented in a lucid style anda popular way. Every one interested in birds from the side 
of humanity or natural history, all to whom the beginnings of religion offer fascinating 
problems, will enjoy this little book, which is decorated by Mr. George Wharton Edwards, 
whose clever hand and fancy have struck just the —_ notes of savagery and quaintness 
for such atheme. Cover, title-page, beginnings and ends of chapters, tables of contents, 
etc., have their own charming original design, while the pages of text are frequently 
marked by some little sketch in which the figure of some real or mythic bird appears. 


JUST PUBLISHED | RECENTLY ISSUED 


An American Cruiser in the ‘‘Annie Eliot’’ Stories 
East | By Anniz ELiot TRuMBULL. 
: : : A Christmas Accident. 12mo, cloth, $1 oo. 
A Tour of the Pacific Station. By Chief , ’ 
Engineer Joun D. Forp, U. S. N., | ACape Cod Week. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
Fleet Engineer at Manila in 1898. Second | Rod’s Salvation. Illustrated by CHar.es 
Edition, with Battle of Manila, Index, etc. CoPELAND. 12m0, cloth, $1.00. 
Over 200 illustrations. 12mo, $2.50. . The reader will enjoy the wit, the delicate satire 
-“It is certainly one of the most interesting and the happy bits of nature-description.”—Suaday ~Schook 


Times. 
ben 2—O Work. ; 
oe F i of t a t “oe oa a “‘ Her short stories possess a freshness, a poign- 
able Ai ond presets traihtorard and OETEe. | ancy, and underlying quick witted penetration ito 
S an Anup ied Haag Peon. human feelings, motives, and experiences that give 


‘ them a peculiar charm.” —Hartford Post. 
“* There is a freshness in the relation and a close- 


ness of study and Piper ome — — = pe L d f h ™ 
tive interesting and superior to the superficial tales o 
the ordinary g he-sretter=— The Nation. egen s 0 t e Rhine 
“It is handsomel printed, profusely and beauti- | By H. A. Guerper. Illustrated. 12mo, 


fully illustrated, and is packed with information. | h 2 4 
The book is a veritable searchlight thrown upon the cloth, 350 pages, $1.50 net 


lands and the peoples affected by the results of the | “ A valuable and entertaining book. All the wealth 
late American war with Spain and by the movements | Of story that hovers over the inchanted river is deftly 
of European powers towards the partition of China.” | garnered and put into serviceable shape.”—Zoston 
—Literary World, Traveller. 


The Later English Drama = Annals of Switzerland 


Edited, with an Introduction, Notes, and | By JutiaM. Cotton. Illustrated. 12mo, 
Biographies, by Cavin S. Brown. 12mo, | loth, 300 pages, $1.25. 
cloth, 592 pages, $1.20 net;: each play ‘No country has played a more heroic part in 
: history than Switzerland, and to lo f li 
separately bound in cloth, 35 cents net. there is noland of more interest. In this book ihe 
Contains the following plays: “She Stoops to | story of her gradual growth and of her successful 
Conquer ”—“‘ The Rivals” and “ School for Scandal” | Struggle for treedom is clearly and concisely told.” 
—“ Virginius ”—“ Lady of Lyons” and “ Richelieu.” | New York Herald. 


Ruth and Her Grandfadder Interpretations of Life and 


By ‘‘ Todd.” Illustrated. Small quarto, Religion 
$1.00. | By Rev. Warton W. BarttersHa.t, D.D. 
“ A spirited and interesting little story which the t2mo, cloth, $1.50. 
younger children will relish highly.”—Congregation- “ All show spiritual insight, ardor of conviction, 


and uncommon literary gifts.”— The Outlook. 
At booksellers, or sent on receipt of price by the publishers 


eo 


3.A. S.-BARNES & CO., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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NELSON'S NEW SERIES OF TEACHERS BIBLES. 


These Teachers’ Bibles contain ‘“‘THE ILLUSTRATED BIBLE TREASURY,” written 
by Leading Bible Scholars in America and Great Britain, a New Indexed Bible Atlas, 
UPWARDS OF 350 ILLUSTRATIONS 
Of Ancient M ts, S in Bible Lands, Animals, Plants, Antiquities, Coins, etc., distributed through 
the text of the Helps, a New Concordance to the Authorized, and Revised Versions, combined with a 
Subject-Index and Pronouncing Dictionary of Scripture Proper Names. 
THE CRITIC SAYS; 
‘¢A storehouse of great riches indeed. . . . The book 
will be of the greatest use to clergymen, and an invaluable 
aid to Sunday-school teachers,” 





THE DIAL SAYS: 

“, . . The wealth of illustrations of the best sort—not old, 
worn-out cuts—adds greatly to the beauty and completeness 
of the articles. The natural-histury sections are especially 

fine in matter and make-up. The concordance is the most complete yet produced, being 
adapted to both the Authorized and Revised Versions, and containing also proper names. 
- . Is nearest the ideal Bible student’s manual of any publication in its field.’’ 


Prices from $1.25 to $7.00. 


Nelson’s New Gift-Books for the Holidays: 


Three new books by E, Everett Green, author of ‘* A Clerk of Oxford,” ‘*The Young Pioneers,” ‘‘ Tom 
Tufton’s Travels,” and other Historical Tales. 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH. A Story of the Struggle in America. With 6 illustrations and a map 

showing the scenes of the war between the French and English. 8vo, cloth extra - $1.50. 

Based on the struggle of the French and Indians to keep the English from extending their colonies in America. It 

begins with the massacre of a settler’s family in Western Pennsylvania, but deals mainly with the siege of Quebec. The 


story introduces many historical incidents and personages. These incidents are made easy of remembrance by their 
connection with the romance of the tale, and altogether it is an interesting and instructive book. 


TOM TUFTON’S TOLL. A sequel to ‘‘Tom Tufton’s Travels.” Illustrated, 8vo, extra cloth, $1.25. 
ESTHER’S CHARGE. With 6 illustrations, cloth extra,8vo -  - eis - .s fae 
Three books by Harold Avery, author of *‘ Frank's First Term,” etc. 


THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. Its Trials and Triumphs. Illustrated, 8vo, cloth extra ‘ $1.25. 
“It is a natural, stirring, wholesome and amusing story about boys and their pranks and studies, and it will be well 
thumbed.”—Congregational:st. 


THE DORMITORY FLAG. A School Story. Illustrated,clothextra. - - + + $1.50, 
STOLEN OR STRAYED. A Story of School Boy Life. With illustrations. Cloth extra 50 cts. 


KING ALFRED’S VIKING. A story of the | THE GREEN TOBY JUG, and the Princess 

















First English Fleet. By CHARLES W. WHIST- Who Lived Opposite. By Mrs. Epwin Hon. 
LER. With illustrations. 8vo, cloth extra, LER. With illustrations. Clothextra $1.00, 
- : e ° is = « a $1 00. Delightful stories for children. 
The book i than it implies. It tells of th 
‘battles on land t Sedbsen the Sasene oa the Danes, oat the IN THE GRIP OF THE SPANIARD. By 
final victory of Alfred over Guthrum, the Danish ‘host HERBERT HAYENS, author of ‘“* Under the Lone 
king.” A good book for well-grown boys or older readers Star,” ‘‘The British Legion,” etc, With 9 
” — ny es Sey illustrations. Cloth extra - - $1.50. 


CHUMS AT LAST. A Tale of School Life. A story of the struggle for independence in Venezuela 
By A. ForsyrH GRanT, Illustrated, 8vo, | “der Bolivar. 








clothextra - - -  - -  §1.00. | A FIGHTER IN GREEN. A Tale of Algeria. 
—— = B--74 mena. | oom gpa : @ 4 — By HERBERT HAYENS, author of ‘‘ Under the 
, anda ng account of s ng a n by a boy, ” ar) . 
with a bicycle lamp -whereby he coed Shey lives. The Lone Star, “Clevely Sahib,” etc. With 9 
‘boys seem real, and the story is well told, with a good illustrations. Cloth extra $1.50. 


moral tone to the whole book. A tale of the conquering of Algeria by the French, 





For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 
Send for complete Catalogue. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers & Importers, 37 EAST 18th ST., NEW YORK, 


When Writing to Advertisers please mention THE CRITIC 
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E. P. Dutton & Co.’s New Books. 


A BOOK OF DOGS. 


Being a discourse on Dogs, with 
many Tales and Wonders gath- 
ered by E. Nzssir. Drawings 
by W. Austen. Oblong, boards, 


$1.00. 


A BOOK OF CATS. 


Being a.discourse on cats, with many quotations and 
many original drawings, By Mrs W. Cuance. Oblong 
. Quarto, boards, cloth back, $1.00. 
“Mrs. Chance has made a special em A of the household 
pet, and her drawings admirably bring out familiar 
characteristics and amusing attitudes.” 


THROUGH ARMENIA ON HORSEBACK. 
By Georce H. Herwortu, D.D. Author of ‘“‘ Hiram Golf’s 
Religion,” etc. 8vo, 356 pages, 25 illustrations, gilt top. 
$2.00. 
“ As the account of a difficult and picturesque journey, it 
could not be better; but itis more than an exciting story ; 
itis important testimony.”—Christian Register. 


VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 
By Outver Gotpsmitx, A new edition, illustrated with full- 
page color and half-tone pictures. 4to, full gilt. $3.00. 


STABAT MATER, 
Illustrated with six full-page Madonna pictures. Quarto, 
cloth, gilt, $2.50. 


THE WEDDING BOOK. 
By Amy Neatty. Beautifully illustrated in color and 
monotint. Large quarto, cloth, in box. $4.00. 


GOLDEN THOUGHTS FROM THE GREAT 
WRITERS. 


A volume of Selected Devotional Poems and Extracts, full 
illustrated in color and half-tone pictures. 1 vol., full 
gilt, cloth. $2.50. 


LIFE’S ROSES. 
A volume of Selected Poems, fully illustrated in color and 
half-tone pictures. 1 vol., full gilt, cloth. $2.50. 


SONGS OF DESTINY AND OTHERS. 
By Jutta P. Dasney. 16mo, cloth, gilt top. $1.25. 


-PERENMNIALS. 
-A new book of selections for each day of the year, from the 
writings of Puittirs Brooks. 16mo, 160 pages, cloth, gilt 
top. 75 cents. 


TUEN, SLAVE AND EMPRESS. 
a eor Gray NgEtson. 12mo, cloth, 198 pages, illus- 
ted, gilttop. $1.25. 





RAOUL AND IRON HAND. 

Or, Winning the Golden Spurs, A tale of the 14th century. 
By May Hatsey Miter, Illustrated by Percival de 
Luce. 12mo, 330 pages, cloth, gilttop. $1.90. 


THE MASTER OF THE STRONG HEARTS. 
A Story of Custer’s Last Rally. By Etprince S. Brooks. 
12m0, illustrated, cloth, gilt fop. $1.50. 


AN AMATEUR FIREMAN. 
By James Oris, Illustrated by Wm. M. Cary. 12mo, 326 
pages, cloth, gilttop. $1.50. 


TECUMSEH, CHIEF OF THE SHAWANOES. 
A Tale of the War of 1812. By Cor. H. R. Gorpon. Large 
12m0, 320 pages, gilt top, illustrated. $1.50. 


ASK FOR DUTTON’S 


MOVABLE TOY BOOKS. 


Which are for sale by all dealers at a cost little 
ordinary To 
children, an 
nursery, 


HAPPY FAMILIES AND THEIR TALES. 
A novelty color book which shows pictures of animals that 
stand out when the book is opened. $2.co. 


_ HIDE-AND-SEEK PICTURES. 
An entire novelty. All the pictures revolve, one sliding off 
and showing the next. Size, 1144 x 10. $2.00. 


THE MOTOGRAPH MOVING PICTURE 
BOOK. 


A wonderful invention giving unusual effects in moving 
pictures by the use of transparencies. Illustrated in 
color. $2.00. 

(This book is protected by patent in the U. S.) 
With many others at low prices. 
Full list sent free upon application. 


DOROTHY DOT. 


By Evizasetu W. Tim- 
Low, author of ‘‘ The 
Cricket Books.” Illus- 
trated by Harriet R. 
Richards. r2mo, 
cloth, gilt top. $1.25. 
“Miss Timlow has a 

clever knack of writing 

for children, and this is 
one of her characteristic 
productions.” 


POOR SALLY 
AND HER 
CHRISTMAS. 


And Other Stories. By 
Mary D. Bring, Illus- 
trated by Florence K. 
Upton, remo, 190 
pages, cloth, gilt top. 
$1.25. 


ater than 
Books. These novelties will delight little 
will prove of never ending interest in the 








THE COUNTERPANE FAIRY. 
Written and illustrated by KaTHARINE PYLE. 12mo, 192 
pages, cloth, gilttop. $1.25. 
AMONG THE FOREST PEOPLE. 


By Ciara D. Pierson, author of ‘‘ Among the Meadow 
People. Illustrated by F.C. Gordon. 12mo, 229 pages, 
cloth, gilt top. $1.25. 4 


HIS LITTLE ROYAL HIGHNESS. 
By RutH OcpgN. 12mo, 260 pages, 54 illustrations, gilt top, 


$1.25. 


PUSSY TIP-TOES FAMILY. 


By Mrs. D. P. SANDFORD. 12mo, 214 pages, 50 full-page 
illustrations. $1.25. 


Ask for Dutton’s Calendars. 


Our Calendars are the leading line in the country. Over 
100 different kinds, in pricesfrom 5 cents to $4.00. 


Dutton’s Artistic Christmas, New Year, Birth- 
day and Reward Cards. 


New and Novel Designs, Manufactured by Nister, of 
Cesena, whose Work in Lithography is Unsur- 
passed. 





Ask to see them at your Bookstore. 





E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 31 West 23d St., N. Y. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THE CRITIC 
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SHIPS AND SAILORS 
By RUFUS F. ZOGBAUM and JAMES 
BARNES 


Author of ‘‘ Naval Actions of 1812.” A beautiful and 
artistic gift book and especially timely. 

The illustrations are 12 superb facsimiles of water- 
colors (size 114% x 14% inches), and 26 engravings in 
black-and-white after drawings by Mr. Zogbaum. 

They are of the highest order, and some of the repre- 
sentations of warships are by far the finest of the kind 
ever published. 

The book contains the words and music of the m-st 
famous sea songs in the English language. Besides 
Old Sea Songs and Patriotic Songs known and popular 
the world over, there are some stirring new Songs of 
the Modern Navy by JAMES BARNES, with music by 
ROBERT COVERLEY. 

Popular favorites like ‘* The Lass that Loved a Sailor,” 
“ Three Fishers,” ** The Midshipmite,” ete , are included. 
The size of the page is so large that the music can easily be 
read at the —. 

Large folio, half cloth, $5.00; cloth, $6.00. 


SOUTH LONDON 
By SIR WALTER BESANT 

The third of the series which includes the author's 
successful works on ‘“‘ London” and ‘*‘ Westminster.” 

This is not meant to be a formal history, but an ac- 
count of the condition, the manners and the customs of 
the people dwelling in the borough of South London. 
In wriiing this, Sir Walter found his greatest difficulty 
in the wealth of material about this strange spot. A 
work of unusual interest, Profusely illustrated. Large 
12mo, buckram, $3 00. 


A YANKEE BOY’S SUCCESS 
By HARRY STEELE MORRISON 
With an Introduction by CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW. 


The true story of an indomitable Western boy who 
started out to see the world when he was but sixteen 
years of age and had only twenty-five dollars in his 
pocket. He made a successful trip abroad, and suc- 
ceeded in interviewing Queen Victoria, Gladstone, the 
President of France, the King of Belgium, and others. 

The young author tells his story in a most interesting 
war and he has plenty of adventures to tell. 

ith eight illustrations, excellent pictures of young 
Morrison’s interviews with the President, the Queen, 
etc, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


COOD FICTION 


Among recent novels, these can be recommended : 

Tekla. A story of adventure. By ROBERT BARR. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. , 

‘The Destroyer. By BENJAMIN Swirt “Asfinea 
piece of literature as has been written in recent years.” 
12mo, cloth, $1 25. 

Ashes of Empire. By Rosert W. CHAMBERS 
The best work by this leading American writer. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 

The Letter and the Spirit. By Cora MayNaRD. 
American society, marriage and divorce. 12mo, cloth, 
Grace O'Malley. By Ropgert Macnray. An 
Irish tale of adventure in the time of Queen Elizabeth. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25 

ore oes. By W. W. Jacoss. Acollection of 
funny sea stories by a most delightful modern humor- 
ist. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

The Ambassador. A play by JOHN OLIVER 
HOosBEs, ‘peje with great successin London. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00, 

The Town Traveller. By GEORGE Gissinc. A 
red marked by Dickens-like humor. 12mo, cloth, 


Domitia. By S. BarRInG-GouLD. A worthy succes- 
sor to ‘* Quo Vadis.”’ 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

The changeling. By Str WALTER BESANT. The 
best of his recent novels. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 
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NEW HOLIDAY GIFTS FOR ALL. 


BOOKS BY MAUD HUMPHREY 
Baby’s Record 


With 12 color plates and 30 half-tone engravings, after 
designs by Miss Humphrey. These represent babies 
or children of tender age in their first attempts to walk, 
first times at worship, in the country, at svhool, first: 
Christmas, etc., and are marked by the delicacy and 
truth that have made the artist’s work so famous. 

Accompanying these illustrations are pages with blanks 
left for recording the baby's age and all events of importance 
in tts life. Large 4to, cloth, boxed, $250; each page 
mounted on guards, cloth, full gilt, boxed, $3.50; China 
silk, boxed, full gilt. $5.00. 


Other new color books by MAUD HUMPHREY are: 
The Littlest Ones; Little Rosebuds, $1.25:; 
Baby Folk, $1.25. 





Cartoons of Our War with Spain 


By CW. NELAN, ofthe New York Herald. 


The most interesting and successful cartoons pub- 
lished during our war with Spain were those of Ch. 
Nelan. They were humorous, but yet dignified, and 
they won for Mr. Nelan at once a position as one of the 
leading cartoonists of the world. 


There are over fifty of these pictures and they have a 
serious value, as they tell practically the history of the 
war in a vivid and most fascinating way. The size of the 
page, 944 x 11 inches, the fine paper and the excellent press- 
aw out all the merit of Mr. Nelan’s pen-and-ink 
sketches, 


Large folio; boards, with a humorous design of Uncie 
Sam and Columbia laughing at the pictures, $2 00. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE WAR 
WITH SPAIN 

















By MARRION WILCOX 


This is in nowise a hasty compilation. Mr. Wilcox 
has been for years a student of and writer on Spain and 
her people, and many of his sketches and stories of 
Spanish life have appeared in the leading magazines, 


During theentire conflict, Mr. Wilcox contributed a diary 
of the war to Harper's Weekly that was admirable in every ~ 
way. Practically this work tg the result of many years’ 
work and study. 


12mo, cloth, stamped with gold, $1.25. 


A LITTLE COLONIAL DAME 
By MISS AGNES C. SAGE 


An attractive story for boys and girls, the scene of 
which is laid in old New York. It gives a vivid picture 
of life in Manhattan in the eighteenth century. Pro- 
fusely illustrated by MabelHumphrey. 4to, cloth, $1,50. 





CALENDARS 


Over 125 calendars, with facsimiles of water colors, 
photogravures, etchings or half-tone engravings, and of 
@ great variety of subjects. Maud Humphrey, C. D. 
Gibson, Paul de Longpré, are among the artists repre- 
sented. A beautiful series of imported block calendars. 


Send for holiday catalogue 





A general catalogue, describing miscellaneous books, novels, artistic juveniles, etc., sent on a, ation. On receipt of 
10 cents, a catalogue and a calendar or a copy of the Christmas Pocket Magazine will be sent to 


any address. 


lention THE CRITIC. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COPIPANY,. 


27 and 29 West Twenty-third Street, et . 
When writing to Advertisers please mention THE CRITIC 


NEW YORK. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN & CO0.S LIST 





CATHOLIC FAITH AND PRACTICE. 
A Manual of Theology. Part II. 

By the Rev. Atrrep G. Mortimer, D.D., 
Rector of St. Mark’s Philadelphia, author of 
“Helps to Meditation,” ‘‘The Seven Last 
Words of Our Most Holy Redeemer,” etc, 
Small, 8vo, cloth, pp. lxix—sr9. Price, $2.50. 


NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF 


‘THE SPECTATOR.” 
An entirely new edition inlargetype. Edited 
with Introduction and Notes by Gerorce A. 
AITKEN. With 8 Portraits and 8 Vignettes, 
Appendix, and a Complete Index. 8 volumes, 
large crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, $16.00, 


AMONG MY BOOKS. 


Papers on —— Subjects by Various 
Writers. Reprinted from ‘‘Literature.” With 
a preface by H. D. Tram, D.C.L. Crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, @1.50. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
WILLIAM MORRIS. 


THE TALE OF BEOWULF, SOME- 
TIME KING OF THE FOLK OF 
WEDERGEATS. 


Translated by Witiiam Morris and A, J. 
Wyatt. New edition. Crown, 8vo, $2.00. 


THE GOLD COAST. 

Past and Present. By Grorce MACDONALD, 
Director of Education and H. M. Inspector of 
Schools for the Gold Coast Colony and the 
Protectorate. With 32 illustrations. Crown, 
8vo0, $2.50. 


A MODERN PRIESTESS OF ISIS 
(MADAME BLAVATSKY). 

Abridged and translated on behalf of the 
Society for Physical Research from the Rus- 
sian of VsEVOLOD SerRGyYgEVICH SOLOvYOFF. 
By Watrer Lear, Litt.D. With Appendices. 

8vo, $2.00. 


FUR, FEATHER AND FIN SERIES. 
NEW VOLUME. 
THE RABBIT. 


ane Epmunp Hartinc. Witha chapter 
on kery by ALEXANDER INNESSHAND. With 
to illustrations. Crown 8vo, $1.75. 





COLONEL BOGEY’S SKETCH-BOOK, 


Comprising an Eccentric Collection of 
Scrbbiles and Scratches, found in disused 
Lockers, and swept up in the Pavilion, together 
with sundry After-Dinner Sayings of the Colo- 
nel. By R. Anpré. West Herts Golf Club. 
Oblong, 4to, boards, $1.00. 


A LOVER’S REVOLT. 
A Novel of the American Revolution. By J. 
W. De Forest, author of ‘* Overland,” “Rate 
Beaumont,” etc., etc. With frontispiece by 
GEORGE VARIAN. Crown §8vo, cloth, orna- 
mental, $1.50. 


A ROMANCE BY A NEW WRITER. 
THE KING’S RIVALS. 


An Historical Novel of the time of Charles II, 


by E.N. Barrow. With frontispiece | W. D. 
STEVENS, Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. 


Selected and edited by ANDREW Lanc. With 
numerous illustrations by H. J. Forp. Crown 
8vo, cloth, ornamental, gilt edges, $2.00. (Uni- 
form with ‘‘The Blue Fairy Book,” etc.) 


THE “GOLLIWOGG” AT THE 
SEASIDE. 


Illustrated in color by Frorence K. Upton: 
With words by BertHa Upton. Oblong 4to 
boards, $2.00. 


FURTHER ADVENTURES OF THE 
THREE BOLD BABES. 


Astory in Pictures. By S.RosAMOND PRAEGER. 
With 24 Colored Plates and 24 Outline Pictures, 
Oblong 4to, boards, $1.50. 


YULE LOGS. 


A Story for Boys. Edited by G. A. Henry. 
With 61 illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, orna- 
mental, gilt top, 442 pages, $2.00. 


TWO LITTLE RUNAWAYS. 


Adapted from the French of Louis DEs- 
NOYERS. By James Buckianp. With r10 
illustrations by Crciz Aipin, who visited 
Normandy in order to become familiar with 
the scenes which form the background of 
thisstory. Crown 8vo, ornamental cover, $2.00. 








Longmans Green, & Co., = 


A List of Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co.'s Books for Xmas, 1898, printed in colors, will be 
sent to any address upon request, 


91-93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THE CRITIC 
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ATTRACTIVE GIFT BOOKS 





FRIENDSHIP 
BY HUGH BLACK, M. A. 

With an appreciation by W. Robertson Nicoll, M. A. Printed in two 
colors, with marginal and other decorations from original designs 
by F. Berkeley Smith. 12mo, decorated cloth, gilt top, boxed, $1.25. 

ConTENTs: The Miracle of Friendship, The Culture of Friendship, 
The Fruits of Friendship, The Choice of Friendship, The Eclipse of 
Friendship, The Wreck of Friendship, The Renewing of Friendship, 
The Limits of Friendship, The Higher Friendship. 

Dr. Nicoll says: ‘*Mr. Hugh Black, of Free St. George’s, Edin- 
burgh, who is now, we suppose, the most popular preacher in Scot- 
land, has published a wise and charming little book on Friendship. 
It is full of good things winningly expressed; and though very 
simply written, is the result of real thought and experience, Mr. 
Black’s is the art that conceals art.” 

‘¢Tender and winning; vigorous and incisive.” — 7he Outlook. 











THE MASTER'S BLESSEDS 

BY J. R. MILLER, D. D. 
A Devotional Study of Beatitudes. With marginal illuminations in color, 
from original designs, 12mo, decorated cloth, gilt top, boxed, $1.00, 
The peculiar adaptability of the Beatitudes to treatment in a de- 
votional and expository manner, and Dr. Miller’s great popularity as a 
writer of works of this nature, were a happy combination, which has 
resulted in a choice addition to devotional literature. In its mechanical 





7, 
details—rough-edged paper, ample margins with artistic illuminations, Devers Stay 
ornamental chapter headings and title page, decorated covers—the ‘pesetiote 
book is worthy of subject and author, ¥ 


‘*Everyone knows the way Dr. Miller has of saying these sugges- 
tive, comforting, helpful things that reach the heart and do good like 
a medicine.” — The Advance. 

















ERUSALEM THE HOLY 
BY HON EDWIN S. WALLACE. 

— _ A Brief History of Ancient Jerusalem; with an account of the Mod- 

ern City and its conditions, Political, Religious and Social. 15 

illustrations and 4 maps. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 

Py Cy ‘‘Mr, Wallace has sought to combine completeness with brevity, 
and has admirably succeeded, having placed in the hands of those 

yd ky interested in this city of sacred memories and holy sites a book 

replete with interesting facts. He has had exceptional opportunities 

for writing this volume. His opinions are not the casual observ- 

Cénia $.Walloce ances of an ordinary tourist, but they are based upon the careful 

study of recognized authorities, supplemented by diligent personal 

investigation, carried on during a residence of five years as United 

States Consul at Jerusalem,”— Zhe NM. Y. Observer. 














For sale by all booksellers, sent postpaid on receipt of price by the publishers 
CoMPLETE List OF HOLIDAY Books FREE 


Fleming H. Revell Company, Publishers 


New York: 158 Fifth Avenue CHICAGO; 63 Washington Street 
‘TORONTO: 154 Yonge Street. 
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‘THE OLDEST AND THE BEST.” 


Rube EW ORy , 


pA MAGAZINE OF 


, ERIODICAL 
NORE “a ALLED os 


Le 


WORLDS GREATESTINTELLECTS 
ARE REPRESENTED IN ITS PAGES. 


L FLL IN 16844 


. 


DO YOU WiSH to be brought into direct touch with the Ablest Writers 
and the Ripest Thinkers? If so then to you THE LIVING 
AGE is a necessity. It presents, as no other magazine does, the world’s move- 
ment along every line. No sphere of thought or action is left untouched, but the 
reader is kept informed on all subjects that move the mind or stir the imagina- 

tion. 

It reproduces the latest utterances of the highest British and Continental authori- 
ties, French, Germaa, Spanish, Italian, Russian, etc., upon questions of international 
politics, and the freshest contributions in every field of literature, Science, Inves- 
tigation, Travel, Discovery, History, Art and Biography; and prints in every number: 
Short and Serial Stories of high excellence. 


A COMPLETE COMPENDIUM OF CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE AND THOUGHT, 
FORMING FOUR LARGE VOLUMES annually, aggregating about 3500 double- 


column, octavo pages. It alone, among current magazines, has the space to 
present with Completeness and Freshness all that is of immediate interest, 
or of solid, permanent value in Foreign Periodical Literature. 


PRACTICAL AND POPULAR, it appeals to all alert and intelligent readers. 


“‘As The Living Age grows older, it certainly grows fresher, brighter, more youthful and 
versatile and more valuable. It has no superior in the field of literature, and we know 
of no other publication that approaches anywhere near it.”—Christian Work, New York. 


OBSERVE ! The Living Age is a Weekly Magazine giving Three and a Half Thousand double- 
column octavo pages of reading matter yearly, forming four large volumes; repre- 
senting a mass of matter Unequalled in Quality and Quantity by any other publication in the country.. 














Published Weekly at 86.00 a year, postpaid. Sample Copy 10c. 





. 
Free tor the Remainder of the Year. Choicest Literature at Club Prices. | 
To all New Subscribers for year 1899, remit- For $9.00 THE LIVING AGE and any $4.00 } 
ting before Jan. Ist, the weekly numbers of monthly Magazine, (or Harper’s Weekly or 
1898, issued after receipt of their subscriptions Bazar), sent fora year: or for $8.00 THE LIv- } 
will be sent Free. ING AGE and any $3.00 Magazine. 

















THE LIVING AGE CO., P. 0. BOX 5206, BOSTON, MASS. 
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FOR THE 1898 HOLIDAYS 


This Season’s Gift Book for Amateur Photographers - 


IN NATURE’S IMAGE * 


Chapters on Pictorial Photography. By W. I. LINCOLN 
ADAMs (author of “ Sunlight and Shadow”’), Profusely 
Illustrated with Orient roy sya from - Nature, 
Large 8vo, cloth (uniform in size, but not in decoration, 
with ‘ Sunlight and Shadow”’), full gilt, in a box, $2.50. 
An even more attractive book than SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW, 

treating its subject more from the point of view of portraiture, 

figure, com ition, genre, etc. Its topics are :—LANDSCAPES AND 

FIGURES, FIGURES AND LANDSCAPES, GENRE, TELLING A STORY, 

MopgLS, THE NUDE IN PHOTOGRAPHY, PORTRAITURE AT HOME, 

CHILDREN, PHOTOGRAPHING FLOWERS, INTERIORS. No book ofthe 

year will be equally acceptable as a gift to any one having a 

camera. 


THE GENTLE ART OF PLEASING 
By ELIzABETH GLOVER. 16mo, cloth decorated, gilt 





top, $1.00. 
The author’s thought during much association with young 
people has otten been drawn is the lar among their 


mates. She has noted that, although keenly conscious of social 
exclusion, they seldom have any inkling of its reasons. Hence 
this httle k, which is wane inscribed to all who would un- 
veil and adorn that individ auty of soul sure to have been 
impressed by the hand of the Maker. 


JEFFERSON WILDRIDER 


A New England Story. By ELIZABETHGLOVER. 12mo, 
cloth decorated, gilt top, $1.25. 

A story treating New England life and character broadly, and 
with unusual discernment of the universal elements of human 
nature and the reciprocal influence of one character upon another. 
The author with marked force and occasional touches of humor 
and genuine pathos, tells a story of intrinsic interest. 


A PURITAN WOOING 


A Tale of the Great Spekeiig in New England. 1740- 
ping 2 FRANK SAMUEL CHILD. 12mo, cloth, gilt 
to 1,25. 

A ph ot a courtship which involved the pis of intense, 
fanatic religious feeling, and the deep forces which master the 
human heart in its experience ot the tender passion. The lite of the 

riod called the * Great Awakening” has never been poovisemty 

uched in fiction. This book is a — into a fresh realm of 

New England life, full ot startling c' ges and tragic situations. 


FORTUNE’S TANGLED SKEIN 
ore H. WALWORTH. 12mo, cloth decorated, 
1.25. 


In this story of the fortunes of a Southern family the author has 
preserved that distinctive touch of character portraiture which 
marks all her writings. The unraveling of the mystery which 
subjects the —_ to general suspicion of a crime discloses much 

ity an 





g' y pels the reader's absorbed attention. 
j A DAILY THOUGHT FOR A DAILY 
ENDEAVOR 
By E. 


E. A.and E, P, SUTPHEN. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 
Gift Edition, full gilt, in a box, $1.50. 
i A beautiful year-book of courage and good cheer. Its MOTIF is: 
“ BUILD THEE MORE STATELY MANSIONS, U MY SOUL!” 


A HOLIDAY GIFT of permanent intrinsic 
value, whose use daily recalls the giver, is 


THE STUDENT’S STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 

An abridgment of the famous Funk and Wagnalls 
Standard segs om & Moderate sized, but full, easily 
handled, low priced, contains 923 pages, 60,000 words, 
1225 illustrations ; synonyms, antonyms, faulty diction, 
disputed pronunciations, etc.; presents the English 
Lesgunee as it is to-day. me ae eyes J the newest 
and best dictionary in existence for the every-day use of 
English-speaking people. 8vo, cloth, leather back, size 
9% x 7x 1% inches, $2.50; sheep, $4.00. Indexed, 50 cents 
additional, 
“A Treasure.”—Bostox JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
“Nothing in the same field can excel it."—BROOKLYN EAGLE. 


For sale by all Book-dealers, or sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of the price, by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
Publishers, 5 and 7 East 16th St., New York. 
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THE DECEMBER NUMBER OF 


The International Studio 


* ‘will be published November 2sth. 


Each number of The International Studio 
contains at least one hundred illustrations. A 
sample copy will be sent upon receipt of twelve 
cents in stamps. 


Single Copies, 35 cents, Yearly Subscrip- 
ee tion, $3.50, 


JOHN LANE, 
140 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


OLD BOOKS RARE BOOKS 


CHOICE BOOKS QUAINT BOOKS 
TYPOGRAPHY TOPOGRAPHY 


BOOKS ON ALL SUBJECTS 
First Editions, Etc. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE: Pronounted to be the 
most original and interesting list issued. 364 pages, 8vo, 
with 370 Reproductions of Plates, Portraits and Title Pages, 
it Sree, 6s., which sum is deducted from the first purchase 
of 30s. 


PICKERING & CHATTO 


Antiquarian Booksellers , 
66 Haymarket, St. James’, LONDON, 8S. We 








Dollars & & 1.00 
ec and Dimes 10 


| count up in buying new and old 

| books. At our prices you make a 90 

| decided saving. ~ 
Catalogues issued monthly and sent gratis. Libraries 

| Parchased. 

| 


|S. F, MOLEAN & CO., 44-46 East 284 St., WY. | 








AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 
OF FAMOUS PEOPLE 
Bought and Sold by 


WALTER ROMEYN BENJAISIIN, 
1125 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Send for price lists. 








FROM CHANGE TO CHANGE UNCEASINGLY. 
Every day I receive parcels of old and new books. 
Call and spend as much time as you wish looking 
them over. You won’t bother, as prices are plainly 
printed in front of each book. A Catalogue for the 
asking. 

CHARLES P. EVERITT, 18 East 23d St., New York. [| 











,] SEVENTH YEAR. All kinds of 
Authors Agenc MS. work, aid, advice, as 
needed and desired. 
Rererences: Noah Brooks, 
Mrs. Deland, Mrs. Burton Harrison, W. D. Howells, Mrs. 
Moulton, Charles Dudley Warner, Mary E. Wilkins, and 
others. For rates, references, notices, send stamp to 
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WM. A. DRESSER, Coptcy'scuare, Boston, Mass, 







Wanted 


SPECIAL ARTICLES on 
topics of general interest, 
from 1000 to 5000 words. 
Must be high grade in 
character, thoroughly in- 
teresting, and susceptible 


of illustration. 


SHORT STORIES, from 

; 1000 to 5000 words. 

i The Post wants the best, and 
only the best. ~ 

: wt 

The Saturday Evening Post 

The Curtis Publishing Company 


425 Arch Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


















SEX WORSHIP: 


An Exposition of the Phallic Origin of | 


Religion. 
By CLIFFORD HOWARD. 


The object of this work is to demonstrate that all religions have 
fad a common origin and are founded upon a natural, material 
basis—the worship of life in its phenomena of creation and 
geproduction. 

The work includes a description of the beliefs and rites of the 
principal sex-worshipping nations of antiquity, from which it 
‘ould appear that our present theological beliefs, as well as all 
efour most important church emblems and religious festivals 
(as the cross, altar and wine, Christmas, Easter, &c.) were origi- 
‘mally of sexual significance, and antedate the Christian era 
many hundreds of years. 

“A remarkable book.” —ALL Y 

“Intensely interesting.”—MEDIOAL STANDARD. 


Svo, cloth, $1.50. Postpaid on receipt of price. 


Clifford Howard Publishing Co., 
®&. 0. Box 633. Washington, D. C. 
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FREDERICK KEPPEL 
& CO. 


20 East 16th Street, New York 
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An ‘Old Reader 
On the New Critic 


Dear Critic: I write ‘‘dear,” for it expresses 
my feelings better than any other word. 

I’ve taken you since your birth. In early days I 
couldn’t afford you alone, so for several years the 
expense was divided with a friend. You've come to 
hand for eighteen years. Even in my travels you’ve 
followed me round the world. I remember once 
opening a bunch of back numbers at Tientsen with 
the greatest pleasure I ever experienced from a 
periodical. When at home your weekly calls have 
been as necessary to my comfort and happiness as— 
well, as an after-dinner cigar! The announcement 
in your last weekly issue filled me with dismay. I 
didn’t like the advanced idea. I felt you hadn't the 
right to change to a montbly without my permission. 
It was a long wait until the first of August, but 
you’ve come at last, and I’ve just cut your leaves 
with thrills of joy and satisfaction I wouldn’t 
have thought possible three weeks ago. I feel very 
penitent, dear Critic, and hasten to ask your for- 
giveness. The first number makes me feel I’m 
going to be your debtor for life. It’s a great success. 

So here’s to prosperity and long life to you and 
yours. Yours faithfully. 


F. F. P. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, 3 Aug., 1898. 
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MADONNA and CHILD 
By Elliott Daingerfield 
Negatives Direct from the Original Painting 
By courtesy of the Owner. Supplied as follows: 


No. Size inches. 

22% ropes pre bP codes Sealab 
ge ii dee eRe eRe. 

By % : * Platinum full icture. bipadacebatencat tus bps 
26%C 6x 6 CR savin 50 40d 6a Shite os0cdas 2.00 
2%U 6x 8 Ve heads only upright. . cose 2,00 
2%H 6x 8 4 horizontal .. > enjisdadiie 2.00 


Less 25c. if uamenated. 
5234 to x 12 Platinum, full picture.. 
52%C 10x12 = CCID: 5.55. 000 





52%U 10x12 * heads only upright... ++ 4.00 
524%H 10x12 * horizontal..... sess yr 
Less Soc. if unmounted, 
135 17 x 21 Platinum, full picture ......... ph dseuesan 10.00 
135C 3=—s-«17. x 21 7 WEL, 352s ckasaevucantace Seon 10.00 
135U 8617 x21 ¥ heads only qeright Bee aictc chek 10.00 
333H 17x21 “< horizontal........ 10.00 
Less $1.00 if unmounted, 
At allart stores. By mail, postpard, on receipt of price, 
Copyrighted by James Pott & Co., 1896, JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers, 285 Fourth Ave., N. ¥. 








"Bin LUCIFER. LEONARD CHARLES VAN NoppeEN. Art Edition. 
5-00. 
cal translati f this maste ft Vondel, t! qnestent of poets 
CON T | NENT AL mgatation of of rn wpb Apne Ayla 
Tite PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. RAMON REYES LALA. Illustrated. 


$2.50 
result of years of yep aA ap able man, who is a native of Tibet 


pre nothing on the su can equal 
mR. DEL! LACKS DOUBL S FRANCIS EUGENE STORKE. $1.25. 
a eeres nding of romance and mystery, with many metaphysicai and ethical 
LYDDY;. ‘A Tale of the Olé South. EvucEnra Jongs BACON. $1.25. 
characters figu- 


ee of me Po 8 Be and during the civil war, with ne 
roine, and dealing with their peculiar — ~ 7 superstitions. 
THE. RAINBOW OF GOLD. JosEPH ALTSHELER. 
A vivid and —— description of adventures encounte on D the great plains 
of America b: y of gold hunters in the days of °49. 
a5 ORCHARD ‘OUK. 7 ELISABETH hae agen J Ou mEON. $1.00, 
-) stori = ng o ot erie pe ae f old California, before the 
gold mine discoveries c! er 0 —¥ 
25 Park Place, |10-70-Kil. “Verner Z: exp. ‘Iilustrated. $1.00 
A collection of thrilling Indian stories, in all of which old Lo-To-Kah poe a 








conspicuous part. They are fanciful and dreamy, or venturesome and d 
N —& WwW Y oO we K - A hundred other excellent — winter reading. Send for our new deer 
tive Catalogue. 

















In its Various Attractive Bindings it Makes the 
Choicest Gift for Christmas. 


It excels in the ease with which the eye finds the word 





ONARY sought; in accuracy of definition; in effective methods of in- 
DICTI dicating pronunciation; in terse and comprehensive state- 
ments of facts and in practical use as & working dictionary. 


Specimen pages, etc., sent on application. 


Mass., U.S. A, 











Rudpard Kipling’ 6 ** Recesstonal’’ 


The most famous poem of recent years 
ON DICKINSON HAND-MADE PAPER 
Rubricated Title and Signature (in facsimile of mtograph 
SHEET SIX BY EIGHT INCHES 
A convenient size for insertion in the Outward Bound Edition of Kipling’s Works 
Ten cents mef per copy.. One hundred copies, $7.50 
THE Critic Co. 289 Fourth Ave., New York 
When writing to Advertisers please mention THE CRITIC 























Two Magazines for One Price 


Tue Critic Co. takes great pleasure in announcing that, 
until further notice, it will fill orders for 


The Critic ($2 a year) 


and either 
McClure’s 
The Cosmopolitan ; Free 





or 
The Munsey | 


for the met price of $2—the price of Zhe Critic alone. 








This extraordinary offer, by which any one of these one- 
dollar magazines may be had /vee, is strictly limited to mew sub- 
scribers for Zhe Critic, ordering the dollar magazine at the 
same time they order Zhe Crztzc. The making of this special 
rate is prompted by a desire to introduce the leading Illustrated 
Monthly Review of Literature, Art and Life to the widest 
possible audience. 

As a magazine, Zhe Critec (established 1881) has retained 
the popularity and prestige which it enjoyed as a weekly under 
the management of its present editors. And its publishers have 
received, since it became a monthly (July 1898), “ unsolicited 
testimonials ” of the most flattering character from some of the 
most discriminating judges on both sides of the Atlantic—to 
name but two, the Hon. John Hay, Secretary of State, and the 
Right Hon: James Bryce, M.P. The press and the public have 
welcomed it with equal cordiality. 

Subscribers availing themselves of this very liberal offer are 
particularly requested to state whether their subscriptions for 
McClure's, The Munsey or The Cosmopolitan are new or old. 








Remit dtvect to 


THE CRITIC CO., 


289 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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THE CRITIC as a MONTHLY 


In selecting the notices of the first issue of THe Critic as a monthly, we are met 
by an embarrassment of riches. 





A Great Family Magazine 

It thus becomes one of the great family magazines, and in the way of general interest can hold up its head with the 
best of them. . . . The list of contents offers just what one would wish. . . . Those who desire to be in pleasant and 
profitable touch with the great world of books can hardly afford to miss the monthly companionship of The Critic.—City 
and State, Philadelphia. 

A Profitable Investment 

The Critic as a monthly is a good thing. We like the look of it, and the flavor of it. It is, after all, the same old Critie 
—clever, caustic, truly critical and eminently addicted to common sense. . . . Whoever reads The Critic once continues to 
read it forever after, to his own substantial profit.—Buffalo Express. 


Deserves First Place 
If The Critic fulfils what the first number of its monthly issue seems to guarantee, it will be doing much and will 
deserve first place among reviews. . . . In fact, a collection of just what is needed in its line does the July-August Critic 
present.—Chicago Times-Heraild. 
Still at the Top 
The first issue of 7ke Critic as a monthly journal more than justifies the experiment and proves that there is still room 
atthe top. For itis at the top that Zhe Critic has prompily taken its place.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


Its Worth Enhanced 
Always interesting and valuable tothe person who wished to be informed of the latest and best news in the literary 
world, the worth of Zhe Critic is greatly enhanced in its new and enlarged form.—U¢ica Herald. 


The Heads of a Discourse 
In the first place it is bright, in the second place it is newsy, and in the third place it is profusely and creditably 
illustrated.— Chicago Evening Post. 
Indispensable 


It has no rival in America as a review of Literature, Art and Life. . . . A man who reads or writes cannot do without 
it.—Syracuse Herald. 


It Will Continue To Be 
The Critic has been noted for its vivacity, its energy in getting literary news, and its general brightness and cleverness. 


—The Outlook. 
A Safe Prediction 
It is sure to gain many new friends, and we may safely predict that it will lose none of its old ones.—N. Y. Commer- 
cial Advertiser. 
Valuable Book-Reviews 
The valuable book-reviews are a volume in themselves and a pillar of strength for the publicati Ne k Daily 


Pp LVEWaTR 





A Pledge Redeemed 
It is a splendid achievement—all that its publishers promised that it should be, and more.—Brooklyn Standard-Union: 


The Highest 
A decided improvement on the old style. . , . It occupies a high position in the literary world.—Chattanooga Times. 


Wide Awake 
A splendid pattern of the really modern up-to-date literary periodical. . . . Could not be better.—Zray Press. 


No Doubt Whatever 
It is not to be doubted that in its new departure Zhe Critic will achieve a success.—Literary World. 


Two Excellent Qualities 
| The Critic makes a handsome and interesting monthly.— 7he Congregationalist. 


It Will Keep the Promise 
Promises to win greater favor than ever.—Philadephia Bulletin. 


A Good Start 
An attractive literary mdlange.— The Dial, Chicago. 
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One month (one insertion), 20c. 
Two to five months (each inse 


r line. 
on), 18c, per Hine. 


SCHOOL ADVERTISING RATES 
Fourteen agate lines to the inch 


Six to eleven months 


(each insertion), 15c. per line. 
One year (twelve months) “ $ aa. 





NEW YORK CITY 





WOMAN 2 FBRY InP RINAEE °° 


For Women and Children. 


! 
a E. 15th S8t., New York. samen 7865, | 
ion 1898-9 opened October 1, 1898. Four y ee | 
eourse. Lectures, imies, Recitations, Instruction my Practice 
Work, Werk, under supervision, Laboratories and Dispensary of Col- | 
tone ss and New Y: and ics in most of 
/ the City Hospitals —) i open to Women Students. low 





EMILY BLACKWELL, M.D., Dean. 


s Seheek for Girls. 
85th and Streets, New York. 


ISS WHITFIELD anp MISS BLISS. 
Boarding and Dap sonal for Girls. 
1 Mount Morris Park West. 
The 35 West goth Street. For boys and girls. 
Helburn Graded from Kindergarten to High School. 
School, Re-opened October 3rd. 


The Misses El 
RIVERS! 














NEW YORK STATE 





St. Agnes School | 
Under the direction of Bishop Doane. Prep- 
aration for all colleges. Special Studies and 
Courses of College Study. Special advantages 
in Music and Art. Gymnasium. 


Miss ELLEN W. BOYD, Prin., Albany, N. Y. 


New York. Newburgh. 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls. 


Academic and Colle Freperetety. Special advantages in Art 
and Music. Certificate adm to Vassar and Wellesley. 
One and a half hours from New York. 





HE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 63d year. Send for illustrated catal catalogue. 
Col. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Prin. 








CONNECTICUT 





S* Margaret's School for Girls, 
Waterbury, Connecticut. 


Exceptionally good courses in music, art, and gen- 
eral and college preparatory branches. Pleasant and 
healthful situation. 24th year. References: Bishop 
Williams, of Connecticut; President Dwight, Yale 
University. 


Connecticut, Hartford. 
Woodside Seminary. 
Re-opened September 28. 
Miss Sara J. Suiru, Principal. 
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The Rev. Francis T. Russert, D.D., Rector. _ 
Miss Mary R. Hivrarp, Principal, 
NORTH CAROLINA PENNSYLVANIA 





FORESTRY SCHOOL 


At Birtmorg, N. C. 
For circulars and other information apply to 


C. A. SCHENCK, Pu.D., 
Forester to the Biltmore Estate. 





MISS BALDWIN’S SOHOOL FOR GIRLS 
BRYN MAWR, PA. 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 


Miss Firorence Batpwin, Principal. Within seven 
— more than seventy-five Pap have entered 

awr Col from this schoo loma given in both 
General and College-Preparatory Courses: 
proof stone building. 
circular, address the 


Fine, fire- 
25 acres ‘euacen grounds, For 
Secretary 








OHIO 


The H. Thane Miller School for Girls. 
a Auburn Institute. Established 1856.) School 
of Languages, Literature, | secs and Art, Elec- 
tive courses of study. Preparation for foreign 
travel, Family limited in number. 
Address Mrs. H. THANE MILLER, 





London Weekly fircular | of ae Books 


issued eve 
H. W. HAGEMANN. 160 5th Av. New York. 





some, unique magazine for- 


hee 
BOOK LOVER # ail fovere of of books _ Send for free par. 
Market St., San Francisco, oo coven, 
QUT-OF-PRINT MAGAZINES. 


Lso AutToGrapus. Send for my Bulletins. 
H. WILLIAMS, 25 East roTH Street, New York. 











Lenox Place, Avondale, Cincinnati. 
ane a 


BUR? TON ° IPT SOoRTY, 63 Fifth Ave., New York. 
ARABIA 
NIGHTS 


Tue Burton Society 
will print for private 

Full particulars on application. 
16°BARTH BLOCK, DENVER, COLO. 








circulation among its 
" members a fac-simile 
of the original edition of 




















Burton’s Arabian: Nights. | 
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Mercantile > Library, 


Branches: 426 Pith Ave. yin 50 Broadway, N. Y. 
Library containe 263,000 Volumes. 
Books forwarded by mail or express to members out of town. 
MEMBERSHIP, $5 PER YEAR. 


DIXON’S CRAPHITE 
IX STICK OR PASTE. 


lubricates a bicycle chain as no other lubricant e 
‘or does not keep it's send 10 cents tor sample 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE 00., Jersey City, N. J. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
Illustrated Holiday Books. 





THE FAIR GOD. 


A Tale of the Conquest of Mexico. By Lew 
WALLACE, author of‘: Ben Hur,” etc. Superbly 
illustrated with 40 full-page Photogravures, 76 rub- 
ricated initials, and 76 tailpieces, by Er1C Pare. 2 
vols. , crown 8vo, $7.00. 

Large-Paper Edition, 2 vols., 
and gold, $20.00 met, 

One of the handsomest and most artistic Holiday 
works ever produced in America. Mr. Pape’s de- 
signs are of marvellous grasp, force, and beauty. 


THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN 
GABLES. 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Soliday Edition. 
With 20 full-page Photogravures by MAUDE A. 


8vo, embossed calf 


CowLes and GENEVIEVE COWLES, and many head- | 


pieces and initials. 
Large-Paper Edition, 2 vols., octavo, $10.00 net. 

A very attractive Holiday Edition of Hawthorne’s 
great romance, 


THE BEGINNINGS OF NEW 
ENGLAND. 


By JoHN Fiske. Jilustrated Edition. Contain- 
ing Portraits, Maps, Fac-similes, Contemporary 
Views, Prints, and other Historic Material. 8vo, 


$4.00; half calf, gilt top, or half polished morocco, 
$6.25. 


THE LIFE OF OUR LORD IN 
ART. 


2 vols., crown 8vo, $5.00; | 


THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG. 


By GILBERT PARKER, author of ‘‘ The Seats of 
the Mighty,” ete. Twentieth Thousand. J}, 12mo, 
$1.50. 

Such a splendid story, so splendidly told, will be read 
with avidity.—S?. Yames’s Gazette, London. 


PRISONERS OF HOPE. 


By Mary JoHNsTON. With frontispiece illus- 
tration. Fourth Impression. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

It is, indeed, a work so nearly perfect of its kind 
so large and’ so fine and so noble—that the impulse is 
toward wholesale enthusiasm, rdless of any a’ ptat 
critical discrimination.—7he B. hedieas. 


THE PURITANS. 


By ARLO BarTEs, author of ‘‘The Pagans.” 
‘«The Philistines,” etc. ZhirdJmpression. Crown 
8vo, $1.50. 

All of the characters, all of the scenes and incidents, all 


| of the impressions received, when taken together, form a 


whole that is a striking and notable drama of life.—The 


| Independent, New York. 


|STORIES OF THE CHEROKEE 


HILLS. 
By MauRICE THOMPSON. With 8 full-page il- 
lustrations by E. W. Kemble. 12mo, $1.50. 


The author has rare abilities for this sort of work, and is 
at his best in these pages.— The Congregationalist. 


| LEATHER-STOCKING TALES. 


| Eattion. 


| 
With some account of the Artistic Treatment of | 


the Life of St. John the Baptist. By EsTELLE M. 
HuRLL, editor of Mrs. Jameson’s ‘‘ Sacred and 
Legendary Art.” With about 100 Illustrations. 


son’s Art Works. 8vo, $3.00. 


A CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND. 


By CuHartes Dickens. Holiday Edition, with 
48 full-page Engravings from photographs by CLIF- 
TON JOHNSON. Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, 
$2.50. : 


DOROTHY DEANE. 


A Christmas Story for Girls. By ELLEN OLNEY 
Kirk, author of ‘‘ The Story of Margaret Kent,” 
** Walford,” etc. With Illustrations. 16mo, $1.25. 


A WONDER-BOOK, AND 
TANGLE-WOOD TALES. 
By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Aoliday Edition. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, with a decorative 


binding. $2.00. 





By JAMES FENIMORE CoopeR. New Riverside 
With a Photogravure Frontispiece in each 


5 vols., 12mo, $6.25. (Sold only in sets.) 
Good Books for Boys and Girls. 


volume. 


| THE BOYS OF OLD MONMOUTH. 
Uniform with Miss Hurll’s Edition of Mrs. Jame- | 


A Story of Washington’s campaign in New Jersey 
in 1778. By EveRETT T. ToMLINSON, author of 
‘** Guarding The Border,” etc. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo, $1.50. 


IN THE BRAVE DAYS OF OLD. 


A Story of Adventure in the time of King James 
the First. By RutH HALL. With a Frontispiece 
illustration, Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


THE CHARMING SALLY, 


Privateer Schooner of New York. A Tale of 
1765. By James OTIs, authorof ‘‘The Boys of 
1745,” etc. With illustrations. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


THE STORY OF LITTLE JANE 
AND ME,” 
content ere 

ent, Waning tino; $1.00. 


life-in New. York fifty 
E. ‘eS Frontispiece Illustra- 





Sold by all Booksellers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; 


Sent, postpaid, by 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 
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THE CRITIC 


SCRIBNER’S 


COL. 

THEODORE 

ROOSEVELT 
ON THE WAR 
Illustrated by Drawings 

and Photographs 

N. the entire 

subject of the 
Spanish-American 
war, before, dur- 
ing, and after hos- 
tilities, Col. Roose- 
velt will write for 
Scribner's exclus- 
ively. 

First he will tell 
the picturesque 
story of the Rough Riders, from the inception of 
the original idea to the mustering out of the famous 
regiment. _(This begins in January, and will run 
through six numbers.) It will stand as the authori- 
tative history of his regiment as a fighting machine, 
as well as being a vivid narrative, with numerous 
anecdotes, showing the individual bravery of his 
men. He was personally acquainted with numbers 
of them, both plainsmen and city-bred riders. 
There will be individual sketches of many of these, 


COL.. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
From a copyrighted photograph by 
Rockwood. 





ROUGH RIDERS FROM PRINCETON, YALE, AND HARVARD. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THE CRITIC 


FOR 


THE SUCCESS OF SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE DURING THE 
PRESENT YEAR HAS NOT ONLY BEEN THE MOST RE- 
MARKABLE IN ITS HISTORY, BUT THE MOST NOTABLE 
IN THE MAGAZINE FIELD. THIS IS ATTESTED BOTH 
BY THE GREAT INCREASE IN SALES AND THE UNI- 
VERSAL ENDORSEMENT OF THE PRESS AND PUBLIC. 
THE FOLLOWING IS THE PARTIAL PROGRAMME FOR’99: 


together with photographs taken, under the super- 
vision of Col. Roosevelt, by Dwight L. Elmendorf, 
the expert in photography—also photographs by 
William Dinwiddie, H. A. Strohmeyer, H. C. 
Christy, and others. These pictures, which were 
taken at Tampa, in Cuba, and at Montauk Point, 
closely follow and in the most effective manner 
illustrate the text. 


Cot. ROOSEVELT’S FURTHER ARTICLES 
on the war, telling of the preparation of the Navy 
(in which as Asst. Secretary of the Navy he took 
an active part), of the Administrative side of the 


campaign, the strategy, etc., will be announced in 
full later. 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS will continue 
to be a prominent and frequent contributor: during 
99, beginning with the January Scribner, in which 
he will have a love-story having to do with the 
Spanish war. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S LETTERS. 
EDITED BY SIDNEY COLVIN. Many of the letters 
are to Edmund Gosse, William Archer, Henry 
James, W. E. Henley, and his other British corre- 
spondents. Some of the best of all are addressed 
to J. M. Barrie, though the two men never saw each 
other. A good share are to ‘his 
American friends. These notable 
letters cover the significant years 
and events of his life. Their pub- 
lication will continue throughout 
the year, arranged according to 
topics. 

They will be accompanied by 
facsimiles and illustrations from 
rare sources. 


SENATOR HOAR’S REMI- 
NISCENCES, illustrated from 
portraits facsimiles, etc., will be 
the political and personal memoirs 
of one of the fathers of the Senate, 
dealing with the great public men 
and events of the past half-century. 
Having been a delegate to ‘‘ Four 
National Conventions,” he tells of 
their inner workings and of some 
of the little things that change the 
destinies of nations. In another 

per he writes of Webster, in 
another of Blaine, in another he 
repeats verbatim certain memor- 
able conversations with Grant. 
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ROBERT GRANT’S SEARCH-LIGHT LET- 
TERS will be essays on modern human topics, in 
the form of replies to various letters sent to Mr. 
Grant in consequence of his celebrated ‘*‘ Reflec- 
tions of a Married Man”’ and ‘‘ The Opinions of a 
Philosopher.” Oné is ‘‘ To a Young Man Wishing 
to be an American,” another “ To a Young Man or 
Young Woman in Search of the Ideal.” 


JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS’S NEW STO- 
RIES, illustrated by A. B. Frost, will be called 
‘¢ The Chronicles of Aunt Minervy Ann,” but each 
is a separate tale in itself, just as the different stories 
of Uncle Remus are. 


MRS. JOHN DREW’S REMINISCENCES, 
with an introduction by her son, JOHN Drew, will 
be full of anec- 
dotes of Macrea- 
dy, the elder 
Booth, the elder 
Jefferson, of Fan- 
ny Kemble, of the 
Old Bowery The- 
atre, the old Park 
Theatre, as well 
as of forgotten 
players and for- 
gotten play- 
houses of the 
early days of the 
American stage. 
Copious illustra- 
tions are being 
secured from pri- 
vate collections 
and other rare 
sources. 





ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


THE SLAVE-TRADE IN AMERICA, BY 
JOHN R. SPEARS, illustrated by WALTER Ap- 
PLETON CLARK, includes much that will delight 
those who are fond of stirring adventures and start- 
ling details,-and will prove a revelation to nearly all 
of the present generation. 


GEORGE W. CABLE’S 
“THE ENTOMOLO- 
GIST,” illustrated by AL- 
BERT HERTER, will be a 
short serial love-story of 
New Orleans, among the 
scenes of his earlier books. 


A SHORT SERIAL 
STORY BY “ Q,” the first 
long story he has writ- 
ten since ‘*The Blue Pa- 
vilion,” a stirring tale of 
love and adventure, will run 
about half the year. 


SIDNEY LANIER’S MUSICAL IMPRES.- 
SIONS will be given in a series of letters from the 
late poet to his wife. 


SHORT STORIES, of the sort for which Scrib- 
ner’s is known, will be plentiful, including a quite 
extraordinary tale in a fresh field by Rudyard Kip- 
ling. Henry Van 
Dyke will contribute 
a group of stories 
having to do with 
fishing and life in the 
woods. Another 
group inspired by 
phases of Western 
political life, will be 
by William Allen 
White—the first en- 
titled ‘*A Victory 
for the People.” 


C. D. GIBSON’S 
** The Seven Ages of 
American Woman,” 
and special drawings 
by Reinicke, Pyle, 
McCarter, Parrish, 
Peixotto, and Walter 
Appleton Clark, are 
included in the Art 
Plans for ’99. 





GEORGE W. CABLE, 





FROM A DRAWING BY C. D. GIBSON. 


The full prospectus in small book form printed in colors with illustrations 
(cover and decorations by Henry McCarter) will be sent upon application. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2.00 A YEAR, POSTAGE FREPAID. 


NUMBER. 


25 CENTS A 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


THE DECEMBER SCRIBNER contains a notable article by The Rt. Hon. Joseph 
Chamberlain, on America and Colonial Expansion; ‘‘In the Rifle Pits,”’ by 
Richard Harding Davis; ‘‘ The Taking of Manila,’’ by Capt. T. Bentley Mott; 
Senator Lodge’s ‘‘ Story of the Revolution ’’ (conclusion); ‘‘A Mimic War Cor- 
respondence,’’ by Robert Louis Stevenson; three striking short Stories, and 
aumerous rich illustrations, including 16 pages in color by Maxfield Parrish.- 
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- CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 





FIRST NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘*‘ MARSE CHAN.” 


RED ROCK. 
A Chronicle of Reconstruction. By THOMAS NELSON PAGE. 
‘With illustrations by B. West CLINEDINST. 12mo, , $1.50 
; ** Red Rock,” which has much of the same note that made ‘‘ Marse Chan” famous, is a 
romantic love-story of the South just after the war—a time when romance and pathos com- 
binedin many picturesque developments, as Mr. Page’s former writings have amply attested. 
“The interest never flags ; from the first page to the last the reader finds his attention 


‘absorbed. It is one of the most fascinating novels that have appeared in a long time.”— 

‘Brooklyn Eagle, 

Fe THE LOST WORD. 

A Christmas Legend of Long Ago. By Henry van Dyke. With illustrations by Corwin 
Knapp Linson in photogravure, and with decorated borders and illuminated title, 
8vo, . ‘ . . . ‘ ‘ . ° . ‘ ° ‘ ‘i ; $1.50. 

- -Dr.van Dyke’s new Christmas story is marked by the same poetry, the same deep religious feeling, and 
the same literary charm that made ‘‘ The First Christmas Tree” so successful. 
THE HEART OF TOIL. 
By Octave THANET. Illustrated by A. B. Frost and C.S. Reinhart. 12mo, . $1.50. 
“ She has presented a series of truthful pictures of life among the solid middle-class people of the West, 
who constitute its strength and are the hope of its future.”"—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


ANTIGONE, AND OTHER PORTRAITS OF WOTIEN. 
(*‘ Voyageuses,”) From the French of PauL BourGeEt, by WILLIAM MARCHANT, I2mo, . $1.50. 
Mi Monod, in Literature, says: ‘‘‘ Antigone’ may be considered a masterpiece of psychological analysis 


and dramatic éxposition.” Fae 
F LEONARDO DA VINCI; 
The Artist, the Philosopher, the Scholar. From the French of Euceng Muntz. With 20 
Photogravures, 24 colored plates, and 200 text illustrations. 2 vols., royal 8vo, net, 
if $15.00. 
This is the first comprehensive biography of the great: master, treating, as it does, ‘all the sides of 
Leonardo’s varied temperament, and showing his influence on the art of Italy. 


FASHION IN PARIS. _ 
The Various Phases: of Feminine Taste and Aisthetics from- 1797 to.1897. By OcTAvE 
UzanneE. Translated by Lady Mary Loyd. With 1oo full-page hand-colored plates 
and 250 text illustrations by Francois Courbin. Limited Edition. Royal 8vo, . $15.00. 


“ It is a chronicle of clothes, of course ; but it is very much more than that; it is.a sketch of the social 
history of Paris from the date of the ‘ whiff of G jas ig to that of the momentous first appearance in the 
Bois of feminine ‘ knickers’ astride a wheel.” — lon Chronicle. 


MISS AMERICA. 
Pen and Camera Sketches of the American Girl. By ALexanprEr Biack. With 7s illustra- 
tions from photographs by the author. 8vo, ‘ ; ; n $2.50. 
The illustrations, which are from the author’s photographs, form a veritable galaxy of beauty ; and in the 
apenenpanying text ee author philosophizes with much shrewdness and humor upon the very diverse activities 
oO merican girl. 


REMBRANDT ; A ROMANCE OF HOLLAND. 


By WALTER CRANSTON LARNED, author of ‘‘ Arnaud’s Masterpiece,” ‘‘ Churches and Castles 
of Medieval France,” etc. With 8 full-page illustrations. 12mo, $1.50. 


Mr. Larned has constructed a romance of surpassing dramatic interest, the central figures of which are 
the great Dutch painter and the famous men and women of his day. 


MUSIC AND MANNERS IN THE CLASSICAL PERIOD. 
Essays. By H. E. Krenpiet. Author of ‘‘ How to Listen to Music,” 12mo $1.50. 


“ The volume is thus nal, lit and social in interest, as well as musical, and this un 1 - 
bination of qualities makes ft delightful reading” Brooklyn Life. 3 dente tse 





Charles Scribner’s Sons, 153-157 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS 





THE STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 
BY HENRY CABOT LODGE. 


With nearly 200 illustrations by Pyle, Yohn, Chapman, de Thulstrup, Clark, 
’ Ditzler, Shipley, and others. wo volumes, 8vo. : : ‘ $6.00 


Senator Lodge’s work is at once an absorbing story and a dignified contribution to history. That the 
author’s narrative would be fresh and vigorous, true to life, both in propoftion and spirit, modern in its treat- 
ment, yet earnest, exalted,and patriotic—these qualities might have been expected from Mr. Lodge’s previous 
work. But noone could have foreseen what an effect the multitude of significant points develo by recent 
a ga research had upon the familiar story, and how revitalized the account would become in the writer’s 

ands. 


THE CUBAN AND PORTO RICAN CAISIPAIGNS. 


By RicHarD Harpine Davis. With many illustrations. Crown 8vo, . ‘ $1.50. 


Mr. Davis’s remarkable articles in Scribner’s Magazine, which have given a virtually continuous picture 
of the conflict, form the basis of this history of the war ; but in addition the book is rounded out and completed 
by the incorporation of a great deal of carefully sifted new material. 


COPMERCIAL CUBA. 
A Book for Business Men. By WILLIAM ), Crark. With 8 maps, 7 plans, and 40 illustra- 
tions, and a Commercial Directory of the Island. 8vo, . 4 i ‘> $4.00. 
‘* This is a publication which will be welcomed by the business world generally, in view of the well-nigh 
limitless field for American enterprise in Cuba.”—Manufacturer’s Record, 
OUR NAVY IN THE SPANISH WAR. 
By Joun R. Spears. With many illustrations. 12mo, . 


Mr. Spears showed in his “ Naval History” his preéminent ability as a historian of our fighting force 
on, Fa — deals with its achievements in 1898, and sums up the present naval situation, with the out- 
ook for uture. 


By the same author. “The History of Our Navy.” 4 vols. 12mo. Illustrated. 
With the above, ‘ : . : . ‘ : ‘ $10.00 


WAR MEMORIES OF AN ARMY CHAPLAIN. 
By Henry Cray TrumBuLt, D. D. With 14 full-page illustrations. Crown 8vo, . $2.00. 
“Tt is incomparably the best chaplain’s story the great war has produced.’’—Soston Journal, 


‘ E ‘ $2.00. 


GAINSBOROUGH, 
And His Place in English Art. By Watter ARMsTronc. With 62 photogravures, 10 
lithographs, and other illustrations. Folio . ‘ _ r $25.00. 


This magnificent volume is a worthy tribute to an artist who isin modern judgment the most illustrious 
painter of the English school, and who is esteemed the greatest artist of the Eighteenth century. 
THE WORKERS—THE WEST. ; 
By Watter A. Wyckorr, Illustrated by W. R. Leigh. 12mo, . ‘ ‘ $1.50. 
“ The merits of Mr. Wyckoff’s studies are incontestable. The lesson they teach, every man in this great 


,, 


country of ours should take to heart.’”-—New York Times. 


Already published : “The Workers—The East.”’ Illustrated. 12mo. $1.25 


THE GOEDE VROUW OF [IANA-HA-TA. 

At Home and in Society. (1609-1760.) By Mrs. JoHn Kinc Van RENSSELAER, 8V0O, $2.00. 

“ This book furnishes perhaps the most graphic, entertaining, instructive, and satisfactory picture of the 
early life ot the Dutch and the first English in New York that has hitherto been given us.—New York Times. 

YESTERDAYS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

By Josern Earle STEVENS. Fourth Edition. -With 32 full-page illustrations. 12mo, $1.50. 

“* The style is so intimate and direct, and the descriptions are so vivid and humorous, that, besides being 
timely, the book is an unusually engaging volume of travel.” — Boston Herald. 

THE BASHFUL EARTHQUAKE. 

And Other Fables and Verses. By O_tver HerrorD. Illustrated by the author. 12mo.$1.25 


Mr. Herford’s verses and drawings are characterized by subtle fun, quaint conceits, the laugh within a 
laugh, and the exquisitely light touch which have made him famous. 





Charles Scribner’s Sons, 153-157 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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SCRIBNER’S NEW IMPORTATIONS 


ROME 
By REINHOLD SCHOENER. With 300 full-page and text illustrations by the best Italian artists. Uniform with 
Venice.” Quarto, $12 50. 
The illustrations in this costly volume form an art epitome of the history ot Rcme in themselves, for they in- 
clude not only reproductions of the masterpieces of antiquity and of the Middle Ages, but scenes from the every- 





» day life of the Romans of the present time. They are after original drawings by Aleardo and Amadeo Terzi, G. 


, F. von Lenbach, and others. 


Venice 
Depicted by Pen and Pencil. Beinga tuperb delinea- 
tion of the “‘ City which is always putting out to sea.” 
With 180 full-page and text illustrations from original 
drawings by Ettore Tito and other celebrated Vene- only in sets. $ vole, Cr. Svo, 06.00. 
tian artists. Uniform with “Rome.” 4to, cloth, dec- The Life of Michelangelo Buonarroti 


ora’ By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS With portrait and 50 
Sass. ee Se eens See Be aN, reproductions of the works of the master. New and 
" cheaper edition. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo, $4.00. 


CHITRAL: The Story of a Minor Siege 
By Sir G. 8. RoBERTSON. With introduction explaining the events which culminated in the famous siege. With 
numerous illustrations, plans and maps. Demy 8vo, net $5.00. 
A brilliant record, by one of the besieged, of one of the most heroic defences in history, rivalling even that of 
Lucknow. The story of this conflict, far up toward Central Asia, has especial interest at this time. 
The Sepoy Mutiny { 
As seen by @ Subaltern from Delhi to Lucknow. The Indian Frontier War 
By Colonel EDWARD VIBART. With a Portrait, a Plan, | Being an Account of the Mohmund and Tirah Expedi- 
and 10 illustrations. Large crown 8vo, $2.50. tions in 1897. By LIONEL JaMEs, 31 illustrations from 
sketches by the author and photographs, and 10 
maps and plans. 8vo, $3.50. 


Sketches and Studies in italy and 
Greece 


By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, being new editions of 
* Sketches and Studiesin Italy and Greece,” “ Sketches 
and Studies in Italy,” and “Italian Byways.” Sold 





. Fights for the Flag 
By Rev. W. H FitcaxtT, author of * Deeds that Won 
the Empire.” Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


A HISTORY OF RUCBY SCHOOL 


* By W. H. D. Rouse. With numerous Portraite, Views, etc., etc. Being the first one of a series of volumes on the Great 


lish Public Schools. Crown 8vo, $1 50 
To be followed by volumes on Eton, Winchester, etc., etc. 


GREAT AUTHORS IN NEW EDITIONS. 
NOVELS OF THE SISTERS BRONTE 


Edited by TEMPLE Scott. THE THORNTON EpITION, delightfully printed after the text of the first edition. 10 vols., 
Ys large cr. 8vo, gilt top, per volume, 82.00. 4 vols. now ready. Volumes to appear monthly. 


THE WORKS OF HENRY FIELDING 


+12 vols. demy 8vo, printed on hand-made paper at the Chiswick Press, and limited to 750 copies for England and 
America. Mr. Edmund has written a clerical essay included in the first volume. The text is based on 
# the latest edition revised by the author. $250 net, per volume, and sets only sold. 6 vols. now ready. 


‘* Book-lovers are under an obligation by the publication of this beautiful edition of Fielding’s works.” —Illuse 
London News. 


A BEAUTIFUL EDITION JUST COMPLETED. 
THE SPECTATOR 


The Text Edited and Annotated by Mr. G. GREGORY SMITH, of Edinburgh University. With an Introductory Essay 
by Mr. AusTIN Dosson. 8 volumes. Foolscap 8vo, half canvas, with Miniature Portrait Frontispiece in each 
volume. Price, per set, $12.00. 


THE POETICAL AND PROSE WORKS OF LORD BYRON 
A New Text, with Many Hitherto Unpublished Additions. The Poetry edited by FRNEST HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 
* The Letters edited by ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, with the co-operation of Lord Byron’s Grandson, the EARL oF 
LOVELACE. With illustrations. Cr. 8vo. To be completed in 12 volumes, $2.00 each. 


POETRY 


LETTERS 
Edited by Ennsst HARTLEY COLERIDGE. Edited by RowLAND E. PROTHERO. 
Vol.L Tus EaRLy PoEMs. (Just out. | yo} I. 1788 to 1811. (Just out. 
ne wee ers see scanty contig. Vol. II. 1811 to 1818. [In the press. 


“If the succeeding volumes are as careful and thorough as the first, no other edition is likely to be desired for 
many years to come.”—London Times 


Scott Temple Edition | Carlyle Centenary Edition 
Sir Walter Scott’s Waverley Novels in 48 vols., size Thomas Carlyle’s Worksin 30 vols. Printed from the 
6x inches, bound in lambskin, beautifully printed last edition which was revised by the author, and with 
_by Dent of London, to be issued at the rate of two | new matter not before published, to be issued at the 
volumes each month, at 80 cents per volume, 30 vols. | rate of two volumes each month, at $1.2 per volume. 
now ready. | 98 vols. now ready. 


DICKENS CADSHILL EDITION 
Charles pomsat> works in 34 volumes. Edited by ANDREW LANG. With all the original Cruikshank (etc ) lllus- 


trations; 5 from unused duplicate plates; to be issued at the rate of two volumes each month, at $1.50 per 
volume. vols. now ready. aah ig 


CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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The Christmas “ a RY” 


Ready everywhere Dec. rst. 


Contains the First Part of 


Lieut. HOBSON’S 


PERSONAL NARRATIVE 
OF THE SINKING OF 


THE “MERRIMAC” 


The Most Dramatic Incident of 3 War Graphically 
Described by Its Hi 


Lieut. Hobson will write ye cactentvely for vik CENTURY, and his story 
of the “Merrimac” will be lete in three numbers, beginning with De-' 
cember. The December CEN ITURY contains also the second part of 


CAPTAIN SIGSBEE’S 
STORY OF THE “MAINE” 


covering the explosion in Havana harbor. The Christmas Century contains 


Christmas Stories Christmas Pictures Christmas Poems 


The richly colored cover is the work of the great French artist Tissot, 
whose paintings of the Life of Christ have brought him world-wide fame. 
The cover represents ‘‘ The Worship of the Magi.” Tissot himself con- 
tributes an article on ‘‘ Christmas Eve in Beth shies to this beautiful 
issue of THE CENTURY. One feature of the number is 


A PORTRAIT OF THE ORIGINAL « ALICE” 
OF « ALICE IN WONDERLAND ”’ 


Price $4.00 a year. After this announcement appears new subscribers 
who send a year's subscription for a year beginning with December can 
have the November number free (beginning the volume) if we are able 
to supply it, and so get first chapters of 


The New Life of Alexander the Great . 


By Professor Benjamin Ide Wheeler. Superbly illustrated 


Marion Crawford’s New Novel 


‘«Via Crucis,” a Romance of the Second Crusade 


AP ater ott mm 6=6Paul Leicester Ford’s “The Many-Sided Franklin” 
Christane ar vce _. and the first of — Steiec's Papers on the 


color drawing by Tissot. 


icmit em THE CENTURY €O., “st 
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The Art Book of the Year. 
THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


i} ©The New York Tribune says of the illustrations, ‘* Certainly no more artistic enter. 
| — than this has ever been carried through in this country." Bunyan’s great classic 
as been illustrated and decorated by George Woolliscroft Rhead, Louis Rhead, and 
Frederick Rhead, making a superb art book and one which will revive interest in 
Pilgrim's Progress. The price is extraordinarily low: large 8vo, in. brown ink, on 
heavy paper, rich binding, $1.50; edition de luxe, large paper, in colors, $5.00. 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 
The Jungle Books. 
5 ig — — of the Indian jungle heq 
come classics. They are ‘‘ The Jungle Book" 
story of a ‘Foundling, Thief, Juggler, and Fencing- and ‘‘ The Second Jungle Book," both of them illus- 
Master during the French Revolution."” $1.50. trated and decorated, and costing $1.50each. ‘‘Grown- 
up children will find these stories fully as fascinatin 
y & 
oe — as a younger generation." — Brooklyn Eagle. 
HE great novel of the American Revolution. The Captains Courageous. 
sale of this book is continuous. $2.00 N R. KIPLING S first American novel. A story of 
Far in the F, é pe i Be: Grand ope The New York Tribune says, 
ar in orest. ‘* The passion of the sea is in the story, and it is t 
NEW edition of one of Dr. Mitchell's most inter-|that gives it an incomparable charm.”’ With illus- 
trations by Taber. $1.50. 


esting novels. $1.50. 
CUBA AND PORTO RICO. 


RELIABLE work on “‘ Cuba and Porto Rico, With the Other Islands of the West Indies,” setting forth in 
readable and entertaining es the geology, climate, soil, and possibilities of the West Indian Islands. The 
author, Robert T. Hill, of the United States logical Survey, is an authority on tropical America, having 
been for years engaged in exploration of the regions. 


THUMB-NAIL SERIES. 
Delightful little books bound in 
stamped leather. $1.00 each. 


The Cricket on the Hearth. 
FITTING form for one of the 


LEE. 


q 





EDITION 
**PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. ** 


DR. S. WEIR MITCHELL. 


. The Adventures of Francois. 
¢ &- twenty-fifth thousand and third large edition of 
_ this book was on press before issue. It is the 
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8vo, 500 pages, richly illustrated. $3.00. 
Life and Letters of Lewis Carroll. 
A biography of the author of ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland,” made up as 
far as possible of his own letters, especially-to children, and richly 


illustrated with 100 pictures. 
Gall By David Gray. The World’s Rough Hand. 
The frank account of the expe- 


A collection of stories about 
steeplechasing and cross-country riences of the writer, H. Phelps 
most popular of all classics, with | Tiding. us book that will appeal Mdhaw aes = who has — a 

i tion b h Jefferson. | ‘to all who love the horse. In at- tramp,asilverminer,apearl diver, 
Be eepsenne by Joeerh J - etc. Aremarkable book. $1.25. 





I.00. tractive binding, $1.25. 


Poor Richard’s Almanack. Madame Butterfly, | Good Americans. f 
HE classic of Benjamin Franklin A collection of five stories Mrs. BURTON HARRISON'S new 
T edited by Seeituniie ‘E. Smith. about Japan, by JOHN LUTHER novel of contemporaneous life in 


: ae Lonc. $1.25. New York City. $1.25. 
With a facsimile of the first number ~ 
of the Almanack. A Primer of Heraldry for Americans. 


By Epwarp S. HoLDEN, with many illustrations. $1.00. 


A New Edition of Stockton’s “ ing Awa of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine.” 


Now issued in handsome form, with a great number of illustrations by Frederick Dorr Steele. $1.50. 
“In Palestine, and Other Poems,” by Richard vo $1.00. 
‘The Story of Marie-Antoinette. h Jefferson’s Autobi hy. 
By ANNA L. BICKNELL. Richly illustrated. $3.00. Avteoad tne og richly illus baw. $4.00, 
By JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 
The Rubaiyat of Doc Si $1.50. Poems Here at Home. $1.50, 
“Sonny,” by Ruth McEnery Stuart. $1.00. 
A New Edition of De Tocqueville’s “ America’s Foreign Policy.” 

~ in ica.” By Theodore S. W. 

Introduction by DANIEL C. GILMAN, Full index. $5.00. 











* 


ba. i Tm , 2/8, 


Professor of International Law at ale. $1.25. 


A New Book President Eliot. A New Book President Gilman. 
“ Educational -? $2.00. “University Problems.” $2.00. 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 





HOME ECONOMICS, BY MARIA PARLOA. 


A GUIDE to household management, including the proper treatment of the 
materials entering into the construction and furnishing of the modern 
Fully illustrated, 400 pages, rich binding. $1.50. 


Out of Mulberry Street. 
BY — A. Ruts, author, of ‘‘ How the Other Half Lives." A collection 
of stories and sketches of New York tenement-house life. $1.25. 


Our Conversational Circle. The Century Cook Book. 

A familiar essay on the art of con- A new cook book compiled with 
versation, put in acleverand attractive great care and illustrated with 150 
form by AGNES H. MorTON. Intro- photographic reproductions of dishes, 
duction by Hamilton W.Mabie, $1.25. cooking implements, etc. 600 pp. 

2.00. 


Gladstone, by James Bryce, M. P. 
wat is generally considered the best of all reviews of Mr. Gladstone’s 
career, written by a close personal friend. With portrait. $1.00. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
See The Book of the Ocean. 


Y ERNEST INGERSOLL. Magnificently 
4 illustrated. All the young folks will want 
it. Tells all about the ocean,—winds, tides, 
fishes,—explorers, Arctic regions, war-ships, 
etc., etc. Up-to-date. $1.50. 


Down Durley Lane. 

Eats awe by VIRGINIA WooDWARD 
CLOUD, beautifully illustrated by Regi- 
nald Birch, and printed in colors. 


house. 








$1.50. 


The Lakerim Athletic Club. 


A LIVELY story for boys by RUPERT 
HuGHES. With twenty illustrations by 
C. M. Relyea. $1.50. 


Two Biddicut Boys. 
B* J. T. TROWBRIDGE. A capital story 
for boys. Illustrations by Rogers. $1.50. 


T the Earth. The of Marco Polo. 
A Jules Verne story by, CLEMENT By NoAu Brooks. Illustrated by 
FEZANDI£. Illustrated. “$1.50. W.H. Drake. $1.50. 
Denise and Ned Toodles. St. Nicholas Songs. 


A charming story for girls by Mrs. Original music by 32 composers. 
GABRIELLE £. Jackson. $1.25. Beautifully illustrated, $1.25. 
BOUND VOLUMES OF ST. NICHOLAS. 


PUBLISHED in two parts. Allthe numbers of this favorite magazine for 
the past year. Full of stories, serial and short, illustrated articles, poems, 
jingles, etc.“ 1000 pages and nearly as many pictures. $4.00. 


An Art Book for Young Folks. 
“‘TOAN of Arc,” asimple account of the life of the patron saint of France. 
Superbly illustrated by Boutet de Monveland richly printed in colors. $3 00. 





Send for our new richly illustrated catalogue of books,—no charge. 
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PATRIOTIC 
BOOKS 


The Cen Book of 
the hasdan Borda 
BY Exsrince S. Brooks. With 

Introd by Ch M 


Depew. The story of the tip of 
a party of young people to Revo- 
lutionary battle-fields. Superbly 
illustrated. Published ender Ons 
auspices of the Sons of the Am- 
erican Revolution. $1.50. 


The Century Book 
for Young Americans. 
Y Exsrince S. Brooxs. Tell- 

ing in attractive story form 

what every American boy and girl 
ought to know about the govern- 
ment. 200 illustrations, $1.50. 


‘The Century Book 

of Famous i 
Y Exsrince S. Brooks. The 
story of a young people’s pil- 
grimage to the homes of great 
Americans. 00 illus. $1.50. 














from American History. 
Y TuHeopore Roosevett an 
Henry Casot Lonce. Gra- 
phic descriptions of acts of hero- 
ism, 300 pages, illustrated, $1. 50. 


Some S Corners 


our try. 
Y Cuarzes F. Lummis. Out- 
) of-the-way wonders of Am- 
erica. 270 pages, illustrated. 
1.50. 

















THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York. 
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read St. NICHOLAS as you used to be,— She Century Co. 

-and how many of them can you subscribe ; Sind 

for and make happy ? Ke. Wicholas Mbagaxine- for Young Folks 
A large Certificate in colors, of which Cat Semty 


ST. NICHOLAS 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 
Edited by Mary Mapes Dodge. 


BEGINNING 
THE TWENTY-SIXTH YEAR. 


| garry you used to read St. NICHOLAS 
in its early days. Do you remember how 
you enjoyed it, how you looked forward with 
eagerness to the day of issue? Twenty-five 
years have gone by since the first number ap- 
peared in November, 1873, but the magazine 
is to-day just what it was then,— 





“St. NICHOLAS OR YOUR LIFE!” 


The Best Periodical in the World for Girls and Boys. 


It has the same editor, Mary Mapes Dodge, and the same policy,—to get the best 


* things in literature and art that money can buy and young folks will enjoy and 


thrive under. 

Young people to-day like to read the Henty books,—so Mr. Henty has written 
for them a story of American history which will appear as a serial in St. NICHOLAS 
for the coming year; and Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, author of “Jan Vedder’s Wife,” 
will furnish a historical romance of Old New York; and Mrs. Laura E. Richards will 
contribute a serial; and there are to be good things from many writers— Mrs. Burton 
Harrison, Lieut. Robert E. Peary, Lloyd Osbourne, Mrs. Charles D. Sigsbee (the 
wife of the Maine’s commander), Poultney Bigelow, and others. Gelett Burgess is 
to contribute a series of remarkable pictures and verse about the “Goop Babies.” 
Every number of Str. NicHotas will be as good as can be made. 

Keep in mind -the fact that the young 
people of to-day are just as anxious to 





this is a miniature, is useful if you wish 
to make a present of a year’s subscription. 
We send it, free of charge, to any one who 
asks for it, with a subscription. 

The price is $3.00 a year, and the year 


begins with November,—an especially beau- @ ii st it iti A ing iia 





ts entitled to a year's oubsctiption for the oaid 
bginning wih te gif 











tiful birthday issue. December is the the office of the Company in Yew York, this 
Christmas Number. All dealers or the > SOSerereter tinge Sine 
publishers take subscriptions. 


THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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CUT OUT THIS PACE 


WHEN YOU A-SHOPPING GO. 


THE REAL 
BISMARCK 


By JULES HOCHE 
Profusely Illustrated. 8vo, $2.00. 
A delightful and impartial biography that relates 
particularly to Bismarck’s home life. The anec- 
dotes introduced graphically portray the many- 
sidedness of his complex character. 





_ The Fall of Santiago. By Tuomas J. 














The Romance of a Midshipman. By 


W. CLARKE RUSSELL. 

Appropriate for gift to young and old alike. The 
first half of volume is devoted to the author’s child- 
hood, the latter half to his thrilling experiences at 
sea. 12mo, $1.50 


VivIAN, author of “With Dewey at 


. ” 

Manila. 

The verdict of an intelligent reader: ‘“‘ As absorb- 
ing as a romance, yet all the essential incidents of 
the campaign on land and sea are recorded with 
unfaltering impartiality in a simple, virile and 
straightforward manner.” Profusely illustrated, 
large 12mo, $1 50. 


The Golden Age in Transylvania. 
By Maurus Joxkal, author of “ Black 
Diamonds,” “ Peter the Priest,” etc. 


The scene of the story is laid in Transylvania, the 
time is the close of the seventeenth century, and 
the incidents relate to the reign of Michael Apafi, 
whom the Turks raised to the throne, ending with Bismarck with his beard 

the murder of Denis Banfi, the last of the powerful 

Transylvania barons. The story, which has more than the simple basis of truth, is absorbingly interesting 
and displays all the virility of Jokai’s power. his genius of description, his keenness of characterization, his 
subtlety of humor, and his consummate art in the progression of the novel from one apparent climax to 
auother. 12mo, 360 pp., $1 25 


« 

the Gun-Runner. A Romance of Zululand. By BERTRAM MITFORD. 

Mr. Mitford has earned a reputation for.stories of South African life which should be well sustained by “ The 
Gun-Runner,” a romance of the Zulu War in its earlier stages, ae the massacre of Isandhlwana and 
the defence of Rorke’s Drift. His book is filled with interesting details of historical scenes and events, and it 
is written with a considerable degree of indignant feeling on behalf of ‘the finest and most intelligent 
race of savages in the world.” . . . Thestory has a good deal of vigor and imaginative power. The author 
also displays througout an intimate acquaintance with the persons and scenery described. 12mo, $1.25. 


The Story of a Genius. From the German of Ossip ScHuBIn. 

The International in a recent issue had this to say concerning this talented authoress: ‘*‘ Ossip Schubin’ is 

the pseudonym of Aloysia Kirschmer. an Austrian authoress of growing popularity. She was born in Prague 

in June, 1854, andher early youth was spent on a country estate of her parents. Since her eighteenth year she 

has traveled extensively, spending her winters in some one of the large cities, Rome, Parisor Brussels, and her 

pee c= wr y keen observation and cool jadgment of a cosmopolitan writer. She is well liked in England.” 
ma mo, 75 cents. 


The Casino Girlin London. By Hersetr. Edited by Curtis Dunnam. 

Behind the scenes of a big Lcndon theatre while the audience applauds the most successful ical producti 

of the season—an American production, by the way, whose prima donna is still the reigning stage favorite in 

the British metropolis—occur many of the incidents which make “ The Casino Girl in London” a highly divert- 

ing literary performance. While the sprightly narrative takes the form of fiction, the reader soon perceives in 

it an interest and a value which only the entertaining recital of actual experiences quite out of the ordinary 

can provide. This journalistic value has evidently been carefully fostered by the book’s editor—Curtis Dun- 

ham. No one but a practica! journalist, with an eye keen for the realities of life, could have been expected to 

develop so og eorereany Aad scenes dealing with typical London characters, ranging in station from a coster-- 
monger to a Dowager Duchess who would adorn a tale by Thackeray. Cloth $1 00; paper, 50 cents. 


Father and Son. By ARTHUR PaTERSON, author of “For Freedom's Sake,” etc. 
“Father and Son” is publishedin England by Messrs. Harper & Bros. after having appeared serially in the 
London Times. The Atheneum in an extensive review says, among many other complimentary things : 
‘*** Father and Son’ isan exceptionally pathetic story, written with much delicacy and reserve of ere. on 
lines which are so unhackneyed as to give it something of the charm of originality.” 12mo,.cloth, $1.25. 


We shall be happy to forward descriptive catalogue to anyone, anywhere, : 
R. F. FENNO & COMPANY, - - - New York: 
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D. APPLETON & COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS 





Cannon and Camera. 

Sea and Land Battles of the Spanish-American War 
in Cuba, Camp Life, and the Return of the 
Soldiers. Describcd and illustrated by J. C. 
HEMMENT, War Artist at the Front. With over 
too full-page pictures taken by the Author, and 
an Index. Large 1t2mo. Cloth, $2.00. 

Mr. Hemment is probably the first photographer who has 
obtained at close range a complete series of pictures illus- 
trating a war from its inception to its close, He was on the 
wreck of the Maine while the Commission was sitting. He 
saw the volunteers called into service, and visited Camps 
Black and Chickamauga. He was at Tampa and with 
Admiral Sampson’s squadron, and he was at Santiago from 
he segnpin to the surrender. Mr. Hemment was under 
ire with the lars and Rough Riders at El Caney, San 
luan, and elsewhere, and he shared in the dramatic scenes 
ese ager capitulati e wit d the bombard- 
ments Santiago and saw Cervera’s fleet destroyed. 
Later, Mr. Hemment was present at Camp Wikoff, and 
saw the return of the Regulars, the Rough Riders and the 
Seventy-first Regiment. 


A New Volume in the Coneise Knowledge 
Library. 


The History of the World. 





ep > 





:* Prom the Earliest Historical Time to the 


Year 1898. 

By EpGar SANDERSON, M.A., Sometime Scholar 
of Clare College, Cambridge: Author of ‘‘A 
History of the British Empire,” ‘‘ The British 
Empire in the Nineteenth Century,” ‘‘ Outlines 
of the World’s History,” etc. Uniform Edition. 
Small 8vo. Half leather, $2.00. 

The thoroughness and compactness of this well-digested 


and comprehensive work render it invaluable as a conve- 
nient book of reference. The American edition has brought 


the history of our own country down to the close of the war 
~~ with Spain. 


OTHER VOLUMES IN THIS SERIES, 
Each small 8vo; half leather, $2.00. 

The Historical Reference Book. Comprising 

~ a Chronological Table of Universal History, a 
Chronological Dictionary of Universal History, 
a Biographical Dictionary. With Geographical 
Notes. For the Use of Students, Teachers, and 
Readers. By Louis HEriprin. Fifth edition, 
revised to 1898. 

Astronomy. By Acngs M. CLerKE, A. Fow Ler, 
F.R.A.S., and J. ELLARD Gorg, F.R.A.S. 
Natural History. By R. Lypexxer, B.A., W. 
F, Krrsy, F.L.S., B. B. Woopwarp, F.L.S., 
R. KirKpaTRICK, R. I. Pocock, R. BowDLER 
SHarPE, LL.D., W. GarsTanc, M.A., F. A. 

BATHER, M.A., and H. M. BERNARD, M.A. 


The Three Musketeers. 

‘By ALEXANDRE Dumas. Witha Letter from Alex- 
ancre Dumas, //s, and 250 Illustrations by 
Maurice Leloir. In Two Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, 

00. 

Also, a few copies of the Edition deluxe. In Two 
Volumes. Royal 8vo. ‘Buckram, with specially 
designed cover, in box, $12.00. 





Recollections of the Civil War. 


By Cnartes A. Dana. With Portrait. Large 
12mo. Cloth, gilt top, uncut. $2.00. 

The late Charles A, Dana’s ‘‘ Recollections of the Civil 
War” forms one of the most remarkable volumes of his. 
torical, political, and personal reminiscences which have 
been given to the public, Mr. Dana was not only practi. 
cally a member of the Cabinet and in the confidence of the 
leaders at Washington, but he was also the chosen repre. 
sentative of the War Department with General Grant and 
other military commanders, and he was present at many of 
the councils which preceded movements of the greatest 
importance. Mr. Dana was selected to sit in judgment 
upon charges of treason, bribery, and fraud, and he was 
familiar with all the inner workings of the vast machinery 
which was set in operation by the war. The importance of 
this unwritten history is obvious. Furthermore, Mr. Dana’s 
own narrative is re-enforced by many letters from Grant, 
Stanton, Sherman, and others. 


Foot-Notes to Evolution. 


A Series of Popular’ Addresses on the Evolution of 
Life. By DAvip STARR JORDAN, Ph.D.., Presi. 

- dent of Leland Stanford, Junior, University, 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


This book is a popular review of the evolution philosophy 
of to-day, considered more especially in its biological 
aspects. The essential unity of all‘organisms, both plant 
and animal, the fact that poe in life consists solely of 
adaptation to environment, and the relation of heredity and 
degeneration to the evolutional scheme, are among the 
points of special interest dealt with in the volume. 


Uncle Remus: 
His Songs and His Sayings. 


By Joz, CHANDLER Harris. With One Hundred 
and Twelve Illustrations by A. B. Frost. Library 
Edition, 12mo, cloth, $2.00. dition de luxe, 
printed on hand-made paper, with wide margins, 
uncut, specially bound in white vellum and gold. 
Limited to 250 copies, each copy signed by the 
author. Price $10.00 we?. 


BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 
The Seven Seas. 


A volume of Poems by RUDYARD KIPLING, author 
of ‘*Many Inventions,” ‘‘ Barrack-Room Bal- 
lads,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50; half calf, 
$3.00; morocco, $5.00. 


Many Inventions. 


By RupyarpD KIPLING. Containing Fourteen 
Stories and Two Poems, 12mo, 427 pages. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


The Natural History of Selborne and 
Observations on Nature. 


By GiLBpertT WHITE. With an Introduction by 
John Burroughs, 80 Illustrations by Clifton 
Johnson, and the Text and New Letters of the 
Buckland: Edition. In two volumes. 12mo. 
Cloth, $4.00. 





(Send for a copy, free, of the Illustrated Holiday Number of Appletons’ Monthly Bulletin.) 
These books are for sale by all Booksellers, or they will be sent by mail on receipt of price by the Publishers. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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D. APPLETON & COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS 





The Story of the Railroad. 
By Cy WARMAN, author of ‘‘ The Express Mess- 
enger,” etc. A new volume in the Story of 
the West Series. With maps, and many illus- | 
trations by B, West Clinedinst, and from | 
photographs. Uniform Edition. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1.50. 





“ As we understand it, the editor’s ruling idea in this | 
series has not been to present chronology or statistics or 
setessays on the social and political development of the 

t West, but to give to us vivid pictures of the life and the 
mes in the period of at development, and to let us see 
the men at their work, their characters and their motives. | 

The choice of an author has been fortunate. In Mr. War- 
man’s book we are kept constantly reminded of the forti- 
tude, the suffering, the enterprise, and the endurance of the | 
pioneers. We see the glowing imagination of the promoter, 
and we see the engineer scouting the plains and the moun- 
tains, fighting the Indians, freezing and starving, and al- | 
ways full of a keen enthusiasm for his work, and of noble | 
devotion to his duty. The construction train and the Irish 
boss are not forgotten, and in the stories of their doings we | 
find not only courage and adventure, but wit and humor,”— 
The Railroad Gazette. 


OTHER VOLUMES IN 


The Story of the West Series. 
Edited by RrpLey Hitcucock, Each, illustrated, 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


‘It would be difficult to speak in too high praise of the | 
volumes that have thus far appeared in ‘The Story of the | 
West Series.’”—Chicago Tribune. 

“The purpose of this series is excellent. Already wy A 
of the p pone. 3 and stirring features of Western life 
have been comp: letely lost, and the attempt to revive them 
with the help of the imagination has not been an unqualified 
success. e editor’s work is therefore highly commend- 
able, and ought to meet with success.”—Philadelphia Press. 


The Story of the Cowboy. 
By E. HouGu, author of ‘‘ The Singing Mouse 
Stories,” etc. Illustrated by William L. Wells | 
and C, M, Russell. | 


“Mr. Hough is to be thanked for having written so excel- 
lent a book. The cowboy story, as this author has told it, 
will be the cowboy’s fitting eulogy. This volume will be 
consulted in years to come as an authority on past condi- 
tions of the far West. For fine literary work the author is 
to be highly complimented. Here, certainly, we have a 
choice piece of writing.”—New York Times. 


The Story of the Mine, 
As illustrated by the Great Comstock Lode of 
Nevada. By CHARLES HOWARD SHINN. 


‘*Mr. Shinn’s volume is a fairly complete picture of the 
mining industries of the Pacific States, and should be read 
by everyone who desires an accurate idea of this phase of 

estern history. While his book is written from a popular 
pois of view, it is correct as to scientific data, and can be 

sted on all points as to accuracy. It is the work of a 
Wark, who knows what he is talking about.”—Brovklyn 


The Story of the Indian. 
By GrorGE BIRD GRINNELL, author of ‘‘ Pawnee 
Hero Stories,” ‘‘ Blackfoot Lodge Tales,” etc. 
‘Only an author qualified by personal experience could 
offer us a profitable study of a race so alien from our own 


as is the Indian in thought, feeling, andculture. Only long 
association with Indians can enable a white man - 


| has necessitated a revision of 


| The American Revolution, 1763-1783. 


The Principles of Biology. 


By HERBERT SPENCER. Volume L., New Edi- 
tion, Revised and Enlarged. Entirely reset. 
1zmo. Cloth, $2.00. 


The rapid progress in oy Sate the last generation 
8 work, 


Being the Chapters and Passages relating to 
America from the author's ‘* History of England 
in the Eighteenth Century.” By WiLLIAM 
EDWARD HARTPOLE LeEcky, M.P., author of 
‘¢The History of European Morals,’’ ‘‘ Democ- 
racy and Liberty.” “Rationalism in Europe,” 
etc. Arranged and edited, with Historical and 
Biographical Notes, by James Albert Woodburn, 
Professor of American History and Politics in 
Indiana University. 1I2mo, Cloth, $1.25, 


| A French Volunteer of the War of 


Independence. 


By the Chevalier DE PoNTGiBAUD. Translated * 


and edited by Robert B. Douglas. With 
introduction and Frontispiece. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

Outlines of the Earth’s History. 
By Prof, N, S. SHALER, of Harvard University. 
Illustrated, 12mo. Cloth, $1 75. 


Studies of Good and Evil. 
By JostaAu Royce, Professor of the History of 
Philosophy in Harvard University, 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


| The Play of Animals. 


By Kar. Groos, Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Basel. Translated, with the Au- 
thor’s co operation, by Elizabeth L, Baldwin. 
With a Preface and an Appendix by J, Mark 
Baldwin. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 


New Volumes in Appletons’ Home-Reading Books. 
Our Country’s Flag and the Flags of 
Foreign Countries. 
By Epwarp S. Hovpen. Illustrated. 
Cloth, $1.00 wet. 


This book is intended to give the American child a brief 
history of our national flag and its significance, with some 
account of the flags of other countries, and of symbols that 
have had so-much to do with the hopes, aspirations and 
loyalty of nations. 


Historic Boston and its Neighbor- 
hood. 


By Epwarp Everett HALE. Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, 50 cents nez. 


Playtime and Seedtime. 
By Francis W. PARKER and NELLIE L. HELM: 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 32 cents mef. 


This is the first volume of Uncle Robert’s Geography, 
consi of six books, graded for school use as well as for 


I2mo. 





ably to comprehend their thoughts and enter into their 
feelings. Such association has been Mr. Grinnell’s.”— 
New York Sun. 


the home. Colonel Parker begins his lessons in geograph 
and the phenomena of Nature by relating the experiences 
of a family of children upon a farm. 





(Send for a copy, free, of the Illustrated Holiday Number of Appletons: Monthly Bulletin.) 
Thes> books are for sale by all Booksellers, or they will be sent by mail on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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D. Appleton & Company's Important New Fiction. 





Latitude 19°. 


A Romance of the West Indies in the year of our 
Lord 1820. Being a faithful account and true, 
of the painful adventures of the Skipper, the 
Bo’s’n, the Smith, the Mate, and Cynthia. 
By Mrs. SCHUYLER CROWNINSHIELD, author of 
‘* Where the Trade Winds Blow.” Illustrated. 
1zmo. Cloth, $1.50. 

Mrs. Crowninshield’s first novel is a book which will be 
read and talked about. The local color is fresh and cap- 
tivating, and the interest of novelty attaches to the historical 
bac! und, including as it does the pirates and voodoo 
worshipers of the earlier part of the century in Haiti, and 
the strange figure of King Christophe. e unflagging 
interest of the adventures which are encountered is accom- 
panied by a constant vein of delightful humor. 


Her Memory. 
By MAARTEN MAARTENS, author of ‘“ God’s 
Fool,” ‘¢ The Greater Glory,” ‘‘ Joost Avelingh,” 
etc. Uniform edition. - With Photogravure 
Portrait. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

‘Maarten Maartens is one of the best novel writers of 
this or any day. ‘Her Memory’ ma recommended as 
an unaffected story of life, pulsing with rea! feeling and 
never morbid nor abnormal.” —Chicago Times-Herald. 


"4 book that will live.” 
David Harum. 


A Story of American Life. By Epwarp NoyEs 


WEsTCOTT. 1I2mo, Cloth, $1.50. 
“Mr. Westcott has created a new and interesting type. 
° character sketching and building, so far as 


avid Harum is concerned, is well nigh perfect. .... 
book is wonderfully bright, readable, and graphic.”—New 
York Times. 

“* David Harum’ must be hereafter remembered, we 
think, among the most curious and most individual creations 
of recent American fiction. . . . . No analysis of his pare, 
liar qualities is likely to convey an adequate conception of 
his en: ng personality.”—New York Mail and Express. 

“Mr. Westcott has done for central New York what Mr. 
Cable, Mr. Page, and Mr. Harris ‘have done for different 
parts of the South, and what Mi-s Jewett and Miss Wilkins 
are doing for New England, and Mr, Hamlin Garland for 
the West..... David Harum is a masterly delineation of 
an American type. . . . . There is life, with all its joys and 
SOrrows. ...- David Harum lives in these pages as 
will live in the mind of the reader. . . . . He deserves to be 
known by all Americans ; he is one of them in bound- 
fess e , in large-heartedness, in shrewdness, and in 
humor.” yike Critic. 

“Thoroughly a pure, original, and fresh American type. 
David Harum is a character whose qualities of mind and 
heart, eccentricities and dry humor will win for his creator 
notable distinction.” —Boston Herald. 


The Terror. 
A Romance of the French Revolution. By 
Fevix Gras, author of ‘The Reds of the 
Midi.” Uniform with ‘‘ The Reds of the Midi,” 
Translated by Mrs. Catharine A. Janvier. 
16mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


The Christian. 
By Hatt Caine, author of “The Manxman,” 
“©The Deemster,” ‘‘The Bondman,” etc. 
1z2mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Evelyn Innes. 
A Story. By Gerorce Moore, author of 
««Esther Waters,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50, 





The Phantom Army. 

By Max PEMBERTON, Uniform Edition, 

Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50 

Mr, Pemberton has written a romantic novel, character- 
ized by continued and increasing interest and stirring 
adventures. His hero, an English soldier of fortune, is 
enrolled, through a strange series of incidents, in the 
* Phantom rev oag which has its stronghold in the moun- 
tains of Spain, like certain of the Carlist bands of a few 
years since. The picturesqueness and dramatic quality of 
the tale will find immediate favor with readers, 


Kronstadt. 


A Novel. By Max PEMBERTON. Illustrated. 

1z2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

“ The plotis original, daring, dramatic, and most skilfully 
worked out. The climax is particularly striking, for 
though quite unexpected and startling, it is convincing, 
and at the same time satisfactory.”—New York Bookman. 


A Herald of the West. 


An American Story of 1811-1815. By J. A. 

ALTSHELER, author of ‘‘A Soldier of Manhat- 

tan”? and ‘*The Sun of Saratoga.” 12mo, 

Cloth, $1.50 

“Mr. Altsheler has suddenly leaped almost to first place 
among the writers of American historical romance 
‘A Herald of the West’ is a romance of our history which 
has not been surpassed in dramatic force, vivid colorin 
and historical interest... .. In these days when the flus 
of war has only just passed, the book ought to find thou- 
sands of readers, for it teaches patriotism without intoler- 
ance, and it shows, what the war with Spain has demon- 
strated anew, the power of the American people when they 
are deeply roused by some great wrong.”—San Francisco 
Chronicle. 

““Holds the attention continuously. .... The book 
abounds in thrilling attractions. ..... It is a solid and 
dignified acquisition to the romantic literature of our own 
country, built around facts and real persons.”"—Chicago 
Times-Heraid. 


’ 


The House of Hidden Treasure. 

A Novel. By MAXWELL GRAY, author of ‘‘ The 
Silence of Dean Maitland,” etc, 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.50, 

‘** The House of Hidden Treasure,’ by Maxwell Gray, is 

a book that one reads slowly and weap er so as not to 
miss the essence of 1ts fine-art, the fine details of its descrip- 
tions, the sufficiency of its character drawing and the 
delicacy of its quiet bates. Maxwell Gray is one of the 
most finished, thoughtful, artistic and satistying novelists 
of the day..... There is no falling offin this latest novel 
of the euler of ‘The Silence of Dean Maitland ;’ there is 
the same firmness of touch, the same insight into character 
and motive, the same refined feeling for beauty, the same 
strength and spiritual significance, grace, delicacy, and 
pathos, .. . It stands easily first among the best and most 
satisfactory novels of the year ; it isa good story and a good 
work of art.”—Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


RECENT VOLUMES IN 
APPLETON’S TOWN AND COUNTRY 
LIBRARY. 

Each 12mo. Paper, 50 cents ; Cloth, $1.00, 

No. 252. Concerning Isabel Carnaby. By 
ELLEN THORNEYCROF® FOWLER. 

No. 258. The Impediment. By Dorornea 
GERARD, author of ‘‘A Forgotten Sin,” ‘‘ Miss 
Providence,” ‘‘ A Spotless Reputation,” ‘* The 
Wrong Man,” etc,” 
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D. Appleton & Co.’s New Juvenile Books. 





THE HERO OF ERIE (Commodore Perry). 
By James Barngs, author of ‘Midshipman 
Farragut,” ‘*Commodore Bainbridge,” etc. 
With 10 full-page illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.00, 

In this phic and spirited story Mr, Barnes tells of 
Perry’s adventures as a boy on the frigate General Greene, 
and conducts his hero through the exciting scenes which 
attended the battle of Lake Este. Itis a story which illus- 
trates the resourcefulness, energy, and dauntless courage 
which have characterized our naval heroes from Paul Jones 
to Dewey and Hobson. The book is an important addition 
to a series which is indispensable for American youth who 














wish to know the historic deeds of our navy, and at the 
present time the Young Heroes of our Navy Series is of 
peculiar interest to older readers. 


OTHER VOLUMES IN YOUNG HEROES 
OF OUR NAVY. 


Uniform edition. Each Illustrated, 12mo, Cloth. 
$1.00, 
COMMODORE BAINBRIDGE. From the Gun-room to the 

Quarter-deck. By James BARNEs. . 

** A well told ven? J ofa gppaet captain of the sea..... 
The boys will read it with avidity, and will thank Mr. 
Barnes for it."—New York Sun. 

MIDSHIPMAN FARRAGUT. By James Barnes. 

“We do not ‘know of a more thrilling book for boys, or 
ne more interesting, than ‘Midshipman Farragut.’”— 
New York Mail and Express. 

DECATUR AND SOMERS. By Mo ty Ettior Sgeawett, 
author of ‘‘ Paul Jones,” ‘‘ Little Jarvis,” etc. 

“ The tale is yor gy 2! well told. Itis full of interest- 
ing incidents, and the interest is maintained throughout. 
This in every way a book which boys will enjoy, and which 
it will be well for them to read.” —Milwaukee rnal. 
PAUL JONES. By Mo tty Extiot Szawe tt. 

“It is both romance and history, and will retain the 
attention of either the boy or man who begins to read this 
account of the most dashing sailor that ever wore a 
aniform.”—St. Louis Republican. 

MIDSHIPMAN PAULDING. A True Story of the War of 

1812. By Motty Ettiot SzAwELt. 

LITTLE JARVIS. Thestory of the heroic midshipman of 

the frigate Constellation. By Motty Ex.iot Seawg Li. 


MR. ANSTEY'S NEW BOOR, 


PALEFACE AND REDSKIN, AND OTHER 
STORIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. By 
F, ANSTEY, author of ‘Vice Versa,” etc. 
With many illustrations, 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
The author’s delightful humor and his command of unex- 


i incidents are seen at their best in this most enter- 
taining book, which will be read by old and young alike. 


BIBLE STORIES IN BIBLE LANGUAGE. 
By EDWARD TUCKERMAN PoTTER, New edition 
with an introduction by the Right Rev, Henry 
‘C. Potter, Bishop of New York. With new 
illustrations, 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


In his introduction Bishop Potter says: ‘‘ Since this is a 
volume which aims to gather these Bible stories and to set 
them in their famiiiar language in clear and consecutive 
form, it cannot but serve a Pine use and find a wide wel- 
come. The earlier edition of this volume has received such 
a welcome, and now that it is asked for again, I am sure that 
many readers and hearers, both old and young, will be glad 
to possess it.” 





THE PILOT OF THE MAYFLOWER. By 
HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. Illustrated by H. 
Winthrop Peirce and others, 12mo, Cloth, 
$1.50. 

Mr. Butterworth | nee the scenes preceding the sailing 
of the Pilgrims and attending the voyage, and he describes 
the ag bem at Plymouth. All this is done in a “— 
whose thread is maintained consistently throughout. He 
has dramatized, as it were, one of the most important pages 
of our history, and the vividness of his characte: izations 
brings the scenes actually betore his readers, The book is 
of great value historically, and the unfla: 
the story adds another book of liar merit to Mr. Butter- 
worth’s American historical stories, the Creators of Liberty 
Series, published by D. Appleton and Company. The 
illustrations include views of Plymouth Rock and other 
actual scenes at Plymouth, together with pictures which 
aim to reproduce the first settlement. 


OTHER BOOKS BY MR. BUTTERWORTA. 


Uniform Edition. Each illustrated. 12mo:; 
Cloth, $1.50. 
= TO HIS HOME. A Tale of the Boyhood of Frank ¥ 
n. 


THE WAMPUM BELT; ov, the Fairest Page of History. 
A Tale of William Penn’s Treaty with the Indians. 


THE KNIGHT OF LIBERTY, A Tale of the Fortunes of 
Lafayette. 


THE PATRIOT SCHOOLMASTER. A Taleof the Minute- 
men and the Sons of Liberty. 


IN THE 8OYHOOD OF LINCOLN. A Story of the Black 
awk War and the Tunker School-master. 


THE BOYS OF GREENWAY COURT. A Story of the 
Early Years of Washington. 


THE LOG SCHOOL-HOUSE ON THE COLUMBIA. 


MR. STODDARD'S NEW BOOKS. 


WITH THE BLACK PRINCE, A Story. of 
Adventure in the Fourteenth Century. By 
WILLIAM O, STODDARD. Illustrated by B. 
West Clinedinst. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50, 

This is a story of adventure and of battle, but it is also an 
informing ————_s of life in England and some phases 
of life in France in the fourteenth century. The hero is 
associated with the Black Prince at Crécy and elsewhere. 
Mr. Stoddard has done his best work in this story, and the 
absorbing interest of his stirring historical romance will 
appeal to all young readers. 


SUCCESS AGAINST ODDS; or, How an 
American Boy Made His Way. By WILLIAM 
O. STODDARD. Illustrated by B. West Cline- 
dinst. 1I2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

In this spirited and interesting story Mr. Stoddard tells 
the adventures of a pluc+ y boy who fought his own battles, 
and made his way upward from poverty in a Long Island 
seashore town. It is a tale pluck and self-reliance 
capitally told. The seashore life is vividly described, and 
there are plenty of exciting incidents. 


MR. STODDARD’S OTHER BOOKS. 
Each illustrated.. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 
The Red Patriot. The Windfall. 


Little Smoke. On the Old Frontier. 
The Battle of New York. Crowded out 0’ Crofield. 





Chris, The Model-Maker. 
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D; APPLETON & COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS 
LITERATURES OF THE WORLD. 


Epit—ep sy EDMUND GOSSE, Hon. M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge. : 
A succession of attractive volumes dealing with the history of literature in each country. Each volume 
will contain about three hundred and fifty 12mo pages, and will treat an entire literature, giving a uniform 
impression of its development, history, and character, and of its relation to previous and contemporary work. 





Each, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 








NOW READY. 


Spanish Literature. 
By James Fitzmaurice Ketty, Member of the Spanish 
Academy. 


‘* This is an excellent and model handbook. It is treated with perspective 
and proportion ; it is comprehensive, clear, concise, yet not dry as dust; the 
judgments are judicial, impartial, and well on the hither side of exaggeration ; 
the style is good, lucid, and interesting. . . . It isa work well done by one 
who has a thorough grip of his subject, and has thought out its essentials before 
he set pen to paper.""—London Academy. 





Italian Literature. 
By Ricuarp Garnett, C.B., LL. D., Keeper of Printed Books in the British Museum. 


‘*Dr. Garnett’s book is so excellent, in view of the ground it covers, so critical, so instructive, that, 
when one finishes it, it is with regret that there was not more of it.”—New York Mail and Express. 


Ancient Greek Literature. 
By Grtpert Murray, M.A., Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. 


. **Mr, Murray's style is lucid and spirited, and, besides the fund of information, he imparts to his 
subject such fresh and vivid interest that students will find in these pages a new impulse for more profound 
and exhaustive study of this greatest and most immortal of all the world’s literatures.” — Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. 


French Literature. 


By Epwarp Downen, D.C.L., LL.D., Professor of English Literature at the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. 


‘« This is a history of literature as histories of literature should be written, . ... A living voice, speak- 
ing to us with gravity and enthusiasm about the writers of many ages, and of being a human voice always. 
Hence this book can be read with pleasure even by those for whom a history has in itself little attraction.” 
—London Saturday Review. 


Modern English Literature. 
By the Editor, 


‘The fact that Edmund Gosse is the author of ‘Modern English Literature’ is a circumstance that 
insures the most delightful qualities for the work, and surely, of all men, Mr. Gosse is the best fitted for 
the undertaking. . . . This critic’s manner is so easy, his delivery so limpid, that one forgets it is only by 
flashes he is reading the message of the centuries.” —Chicago Evening Post. 


IN PREPARATION. 
AMERICAN. By Prof. Mosgs Coit Tyver. 
GERMAN. 
HUNGARIAN. By Dr. Zottan Brétuy, Prof. of Hungarian Literature at the University of B = a0 
LATIN. By Dr. ARTHUR WOOLGAR VERRALL, Fellow and Senior Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
FAPANESE. By W.G. Aston, C.M.G., M.A., late Acting Secretary at the British Legation at Tokio. 
MODERN SCANDINAVIAN, By Dr. GzorG BRAnpgs, of Copenhagen, ; 
SANSCRIT. By A. A. MACDONELL, M.A., Deputy Boden Prof. of Sanscrit at the University of Oxford. 
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»D. APPLETON & GOMPANY’S REGENT BOOKS 


STANDARD HISTORICAL WORKS. 
The Beginners of a Nation. 


By Epwarp Ecc.ieston. A History of the Source and Rise of 
the Earliest English Settlements in America, with Special Refer- 
ence to the Life and Character of the People. The first volume in 
a History of I xe in the United States. Small 8vo. Cloth, with 
Maps, $1.50. 





~y 
’ 


“* Few works of the priod which it covers can compare with this in point of mere lit- 
erary attractiveness, aud we fancy that many to whom its scholarly value will not 


appeal will read the volume with interest and delight.”—New York Evening 


‘7 BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


The Household History of the United 
States and its People. For Young Americans. Richly illus- 
trated with 350 Drawings, 75 Maps, etc. Square 8vo. Cloth, $2.50. 

“« Admirably planned and executed, and will take its place as a standard record of 





EDWARD EGGLESTON. the life, growth and development of the nation.” —Boston Transcript. 






The Rise and Growth of the English Nation. 


With Special Reference to Epochs and Crises. A History of ee 
and for the People. By W. H. S. Ausrey, LL.D. In three 
volumes. 12mo. Cloth, $4.50. 


“ A useful and thorough piece of work. One of the best treatises which the gen- 
eral reader can use.” —London Daily Chronicle. 


“ Dr, Aubrey has supplied a want. His method is undoubtedly the right one.’’— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


“ The merit of this work is intrinsic. It rests on the broad intelligence and true 
philpeophy ¢ the method employed, and the coherency and accuracy of the results 
reached. The scope of the work is marvelous ; never was there more crowded into 
three small volumes. But the saving of space is not by the sacrifice of substance or 
of style. The broadest view of the facts and forces embraced by the subject is ex- 


> hibited with a clearness of arrangement and a definiteness of application that ren- Ww. H. s. AUBREY, 


der it perceptible to the simplest apprehension.””—New } ork Mail and Express. 


History of the People of the United States, 


From the Revolution to the Civil War. By Jonn Bach McMaster. To be completed in 
Six Volumes. Vols. I, II, III, and IV now ready. 8vo. Cloth, gilt top,$2.50 each. 


“ Take it all in all, the History promises to be the ideal American history. Not so much given to dates and battles 
and great events as in the fact that it is like a great panorama of the people, revealing their inner life and action. It 
contains, with all its sober facts, the spice of personalities and incidents, which relieves every page from dullness.”— 
Chicago Inter Ocean. 


Bancroft’s History of the United States, 


From the Discovery of the Continent to the Establishment of the Constitution in1789. (Also 
Edition de Luxe, on large paper, limited to one hundred sets, numbered.) Complete in six 
volumes, with a Portrait of the Author. 8vo. Cloth, uncut, gilt top, $15.00; half calf or half 
morocco, $27.00; tree calf, $50.00. 
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D. APPLETON & COMPANY’S RECENT BOOKS 
STANDARD BOOKS ON ART. 


UNIFORM EDITION. 
THE STORY OF ARCHITECTURE. 


N An Outline of the Styles in all Countries.. By CHARLEs 
'  TuHompson Matuews, Fellow of the American 
Institute of Architects; Author of ‘“*The Re- 
naissance under the Valois,” etc. Illustrated. 
12mo. Cloth, $3.00. 


‘* Altogether the book shows good workmanship from begin- 
ning to end, and can be honestly recommended to all who are 
interested in this fascinating subject.’""—New York Herald. 

‘* A work at once popular and scientific, compact and com- 
prehensive . . . Student and traveler alike will find this 
the most useful extant guide to the various phases of European 
architecture.” — Philadelphia Press. 

‘“‘Mr. Mathews has given us a very worthy book, which 
adequately accomplishes the task which he set before him at 
the outset. His work is especially noteworthy for his clear 
and lucid descriptions.” —Brooklyn Eagle. 

‘*Mr. Mathews writes in a clear, concise, and graphic man- 
ner, making plain what so many writers on this. subject 
smother with technicalities and hide in meaningless 
phraseology, and he deserves the thanks of every lover of 
architecture.” —Chicago Evening Post. 


SCHOOLS AND MASTERS OF SCULPTURE. 
By A.G. RapcuirFe. With Thirty-five full-page illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $3.00. 


‘* A comprehensive and judicious history of the art of sculpture, each chapter giving a clear 
and distinct account of the condition, character, and progress of the art. . . . Gives a very 
excellent account of the collections of sculpture in the American galleries and museums,”— 
Boston Transcript. 

** Free of all unnecessary technicalities and abounds in the interesting facts the intelligent 
student of art will like to know and remember.”—Chicago Inter Ocean. 

“Invaluable as a history of sculpture that can be understood, by the general reader.”— 
Philadelphia Press. 


SCHOOLS AND MASTERS OF PAINTING. 


With an Appendix on the Principal Galleries of Europe. By A. G. RADCLIFFE. 
Illustrated. Entirely new edition, revised, and partly rewritten. 12mo. Cloth, 
$3.00; calf, $5.00. 

‘* The volume is one of great practical booq and may be used to advantage as an artistic 
ide-book by persons visiting the collections of Italy, France, and Germany for the first time. 
twelve great pictures of the world, which are familiar by copies and engravings to all who 

have the slightest tincture of taste for art, are described in a special chapter, which affords a 

convenient stepping-stone to a just appreciation of the most celebrated masters of painting. 

An important [atone of the work, and one which may save the traveler much time and ex- 

mse, is the sketch presented in the appendix of the galleries of Florence, Rome, Paris, Venice, 

Seantan, and other Barepans collections.”—ew York Tribune, 
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D. APPLETON & COMPANY'S RECENT BOOKS. 


The Standard 
Professional Library 
Jor Teachers 
l- 
e } Edited by WILLIAM T. HARRIS, A.M., LL.Di, 
United States Commissioner of Education. 
EB WILLIAM T. HARRIS, A.M., LL.D. 
is VoL VoL. 
I. The Philosophy of Education, by JOHANN 24. Mental Development in the Child, by W. Prev: 
n FRIEDRICH ROSENKRANZ. Translated yy. ER. Translated by H: W. Brown). -.. ~.$1 00 
Anna C. Brackett 150 | 25. How to Teach and Study Bistory; by B. A. , 
h 2. A History of Education, by Prof. F. v. w.* HINSDALE , Ri it 50 
| Big nye ieoome ae an 150 | 26, Symbolic Education, by Susan E. BLow I 50 
ut . The Bise an y Cons ution of Univer- : 
3 titles, by S. S. LAURIE, LL_D. 1 50 27 Copenate oe Teaching, by Rawash G- £ 50° 
oJ 4. The Ventilation and Warming of School Build. 28, The Education of the Greek People, by Tow hs 
ings, byG.B.MorrIson .. I 00 DAVIDSON. 1-50 
1- 5. Froebel’s Education of Man. Translated by w. 29. The Evolation of the aiteaieansate Public. 2 
.t Ben a nn sae x ka Bg ay I 50 School System, by GEORGE H: MARTIN +1. (1 50. 
6, Elemen ychology and Educa on, y Tr. . Pedagogics of the Kindergarten... Faigp- 
3s JosEPH BALDWIN. ini? RICH FROEBEL. Translated by oven 
f 7. The Senses and a wil, by Ww. Prever. Jarvis 1-50 
‘ Translated by H.W. Brown .- 5° | 31, The Mottoes and Commentaries of Friedrich 
8. Memory, by DAvID Kay, F.R.G. Ss. . I 50 Froebel’s Mother Play. by SusAN E. BLow 
9. The Development of the Intellect, by W. Prey. and HENRIETTAR.ELIOT I 50 
ER. Translated by H.W. Brown . 50 | 32. The Songs and Music of Friedrich Froebel’s 
10. How to Study Geography, by F. W. PARKER I 50 Selan a, aa and arraqged by 
Education in the woes States, b RicHARD = nts 1 
se sa 33. The Paychology of Number, by J. A. MCLELLAN 
2 12 ‘nati edit by L. R. Ktemm, Ph.D. sal and JouN DEWEY 150 
ar < ° : 
ry 13. Practical Bints for the Teachers of eee H Teaching the Language-Arts, by e. A. Huns. 1-00 
“4 Gehecte, by GzonczHowLanD 100 | 35. The Intellectual and Moral Development of 
14. Pestalozzi: His Life and Work, by ROGER DE the Child, by GABRIEL COMPAYR : 1 50 
be ig Apr Translation by J. Rus- 36. Herbart’s A BC of Keane. Perce tion, by Wi. 
nt _ ae B et LIAM J. Ecxorr, Ph. D., aD. 1 50 
15. School Supervision, by J. i. PICKARD, LL.D I 00 7 chologic Péunéetions ‘o Education, by 
16. Higher Education of Women in Europe, by ; ee T. Harris, A. Li 
soa — Translated by L. R. pes United States Minister of Education I 50 
omg ay 38, History of the School System of Ontario, by G. 
17. Essays on Educational Reformers, by Rosset W. Ross, LL.D., Minister of Pear, 
HERBERT QUICK, M. A. 1 50 Ontario, Canada + 100 
18. A Text-Book in Psychology. by OHANN Farap- " 
E. pice Hganant. Translat by Margaret K. 39 wtatoner: Practice of Teaching, | by J AMES I 50 
mi’ I 00 
h, 19. Psychology Applied to the Art of Teaching, by - arabe Saeeeen ae — Methods, by 1 0 
_ tons Batpwin, A. M., LL. D. t 50 41. Freebel’s Laws for all Teachers, by Jamas L. 
ic | SURE eis: | Soin 
f Ed " 
e. 41. The Moral Instruction of Children, by Faux o ee * weation, by Wit S. Mon- iin 
ho ADLER . 150 | 43. The ‘Study of the Child, by ALBERT R. TAYLOR, 
a 22. English Education in the lementary ané 125 
Zz Secondary carrataate by Isaac versapnnr rit Sc. 44. Education “by “Development, by FRIEDRICH 
7 D., LL. D. I 00 FROEBEL. Translated by Josephine Jarvis 1 50 
oa 23. Education from a National standpoint, by AL 45. Letters to a Mother, by Susan E. Biow. 1 50 
ey FRED FOUILLEE.  . I 50 Others in preparation. 
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Bismarck’s Autobiography 


Bismarck the Man and the Statesman; Being the Reflections and Reminiscences of Otto, 
Prince von Bismarck, Written and Dictated by Himself after His Retirement from 


Office. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Gilt Tops. About 750 pages. 

Through Asia. By Sven Hepin. With 
Two Maps and Two Plates Printed in 
Colors, and about 280 Illustrations by the 
Author and from Photographs. About 1800 
pages. Two volumes. Large 8vo, Cloth, 
aa? Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops. 

In the Forbidden Land. By A. Henry 
Savace Lanpor. An Account of a Jour- 
ney into Tibet, capture by the Tibetan 
Lamas and Soldiers, Imprisonment, Tor- 
ture, and Ultimate Release, brought about 
by Dr. Wilson and the Political Peshkar 
Karak Sing-Pal: With the Government 
Enquiry and Report and other official Doc- 
uments, by J. Larkin, Esq., Deputed by 
the Government of India. With One Pho 
togravure, Eight Colored Plates, Fifty 
Full-page and. about One Hundred and 
Fifty Text Illustrations, and a Map from 
Surveys by the Author. 2 vols. 8vo, 
Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops. $9.00. 

China in Transformation. By AronisaLp 
R. Cotqunoun. With Frontispiece, Maps, 
and Diagrams. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 

The Biographical Edition of W. M. Thack- 
eray’s Complete Works. This new and 
revised edition comprises additional ma- 
terial and hitherto unpublished letters, 
sketches, and drawings, derived from the 
author’s original manuscripts and note- 
books. Edited by Mrs. ANNE THAOKERAY 
Rrronsiz. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Tops, 13 Volumes, $1.75 per Vol. 

Through the Gold-Fields of Alaska to 
Bering Straits. By Harry pe Winpr, 
F.R.G.8., Author of ‘‘ A Ride to India,” 
etc. With a Map and Illustrations. 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $2.50. 

A Study of a Child. By Louisz E. Hocan. 
With a colored Frontispiece and Many 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $2.50. 

Roden’s Corner. A Novel. By Henry 
Serow Meremay, Author of ‘‘ The Sowers,” 
‘* With Edged Tools,” etc. Illustrated by 
T. pe Txaorstrup. Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1.75. 

How to Get Strong, and How to Stay So. 
By Wittram Buarkie. With Numerous 
Portraits. New and Enlarged Edition 
from New Plates. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 75. 

H s Round Table. Bound volume, 
1898. . 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, $2.50. 


NewYork HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 


Se oe 





Translated from the German under the supervision of A. W. Butler, late 


Two volumes, 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and 


The Letters of Robert Browning and 
Elizabeth Barrett. Illustrated with Two 
Contemporary Portraits of the Writers, 
and Two Facsimile Letters. With a Prefa- 
tory Note by R. Barretr BrownineG,.and 
Notes, by F. G. Kenyon. Explanatory of 
the Greek Words. Two Volumes. Crown 
8vo, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops. About 
1200 pages. 

The Red Axe. A Novel. By 8. R. Crooxert, 
Author of ‘‘ Lochnivar,” ‘‘ The Gray Man,’’ 
etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1.50. 

Crooked Trails. Written and Illustrated 
by Freprrio Remineron, author of “ Pony 
Tracks,” etc. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2. 

Old Chester Tales. By Marcaret Detanp, 
Author of ‘‘John Ward, Preacher,” etc 
Illustrated by Howarp Pyrite, Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 


Fables for the Frivolous. (With Apologies 
to La Fontaine. ) By Guy Wetmorg CarRYL. 
With Illustrations by Peter NewE 1. 8vo., 
Cloth, Ornamental, Deckel Edges and Gilt 
Top, $1.50. 

The Copper Princess. A Story. By Kirx 
Mownrozg, Author of ‘‘ The Painted Desert,” 
ete. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1.25. 

The Associate Hermits. By Franx R. 
Srooxron. [Illustrated by A. B. Frosr. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 

The Adventurers. A Novel. By H. G. 
Marriotr Watson. Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 

The Golfer’s Alphabet. Pictures by A. B. 
Frost. Rhymes by W. G. van T. SurpHen. 
4to, Illuminated Boards, $1.50. 

Dumb Foxglove, and Other Stories. By 
Annig TrumButt Stosson, Author of 
‘*Seven Dreamers,” ‘‘The Heresy of Me- 
hetable Clark,” etc. With One Illustra- 
tion. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 

Wild Eelin; Her Escapades, Adventures, 
and Bitter Sorrows. A Novel. By Wi- 
L14M Bruack., Author of ‘‘A Princess of 
Thule,” ‘‘The Strange Adventures of a 
Phaeton.” etc. Illustrated by T. pz Tuut- 
struP. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.75. 


Social Life in the British Army. By a 
British Officer. Ill’d by R. Caton Woop- 
vitLe. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00. 


London 
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The New God. A Romance. By Rionazp | The Instinct of Step-Fatherhood. Stories. 
Voss. Translated by Mary A. Rosrnson. | By Lian Bett, Author of ‘‘The Love *% 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental. (Jn the Odd | Affairsof an Old Maid,” etc. 16mo, Cloth, { 
Number Series.) | — Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, - 

| ; 

4 

| a 

| « 

| a 


ae 





i 4 


ao BS 


The Moral Imbeciles.. A Novel. By Saran 
P. MoL. Greeng, Author of ‘‘Stuart and 
Bamboo,” ‘* Vesty of the Basins,” etc. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


An Angelina Web. A Novel. By Juiian 
Ratpu, Author of “ Alone in China,” ete. 
| Illustrated by W. T. Smzpizy. Post 8vo, 
Phases of an Inferior Planet. A Novel. | Cloth, Ornamental. 
By Extzw Grasaow, Author of ‘‘ The De- 
scendant.” Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, | By Order of the Magistrate. A Novel. By 
$1.25. W. Perr Rivgg, Author of ‘: Secretary to 
Bayne, M.P.,” “A Clever Wife,” etc. 
Early Letters of George William Curtis. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 
To Joun 8. Dwient: Brook Farm and 
Concord. Edited by George WIL1Is 
| 


eb Rat oe 


Cooxge. Post 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and 


Peeps at People. Being Certain Passages 
Gilt Top, $1.50. f 


rom the Writings of Miss Anne Warring- 
| a hgs poo 5 penny Meare 3 by 
A Constitutional History of the American | 208% Kenprick Banos, and illustrated by 
People. 1776-1860. By Feaxcis Naw- Se ee ee ee ee 
TON TsorPE Illustrated with Maps. | ental. (/n Press.) 
Two Volumes, Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Tops, $5.00. Labor Copartnership. Notes of a Visit to 


Co-operative Workshops, Factories, and 
The Paternal State. In France and Ger- Farms in Great Britain and Ireland, in 


many. By Henry Gavturur. Post 8vo, which Employer, Employé, and Consumer 
Cloth, $1.25. Share in Ownership, Management, and Re- 
sults. By Henry Demarest Lioyp, Au- 
International Monetary Conferences. By thor of ‘‘ Wea'th against Commonwealth.” 
Henry B. Russert. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL WEEKLY JOURNAL OF LITERARY CRITICISM 


It contains thoughtful, thorough, and comprehensive reviews of all important 
publications in the civilized world. 


oe mittee = Belles Lettres. Leading articles in the nature of an editorial 
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dealing exclusively with literary subjects open the periodical 
LITERATURE each week, -_ special articles anes weekly a by such 

} authors as mMUND GossE, Max Mouiier, Dean Srusss, 
sa meemens GATE TE TE of Wit11aM Snapp, etc. 

ie 10 cents a copy $400 American and Foreign Letters. A bi-weekly American letter, 
written by W. D. Hows ts, will treat of subjects of interest 
in the American World of Letters. Letters from France, 
England, Germany, and Italy will show the progress of literary 
thought in those countries. 

Portrait and Special Supplements. These supplements will 
be published in addition to the regular number of pages, and 
will contain portraits of distinguished men of letters, and 
illustrations and descriptive matter of subjects such as rare 
and curious books, noteworthy editions, etc. 

10 Cents a Copy $4.00 a Year 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York, N. Y. 
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THE CRITIC 


DOpDD, MEAD & COMPANY 


New and Holiday Books 
The Forest of Arden 


By Hamitton W. Masir, author of ‘‘Books and Culture,” ‘* Under the Trees, and Elsewhere,” 
etc., etc. With illustrations and decorations by Will H. Low. 8vo, cloth, decorated, $2. 


Mr, Will H. Low has enriched the book with a number of full-page illustrations in his most charming manner 
and with decorations and ornaments. No pains have been spared to make a book of unusual charm in matter and 
manner. 





THE MUSIC DRAMAS OF WAGNER en ee TORE ue Stud 
By Atsert Lavicnac. Translated by Esther vine vo io pie lg to Pa 7 tudy 
Singleton. With illustrations and examples : : ’ "& P. $1.25. 


A Mr. Mabie’s works are now published in uniform 
of music. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. style, 8 volumes, 16mo, cloth, gilt tops: per volume, $1.25. 


Turrets, Towers and Temples 
Descriptions, by the masters of literature, of the great mr yng vend of architecture throughout 
the world. With 75 illustrations. Edited and arranged by EsTHER SINGLETON. 8vo, cloth, $2. 
THE GERMAN EMPEROR AT HOME | THRO’ CHINA WITH A CAIPERA 
By Maurice Leupet. Translated from the | Fig TuHomson, F.R.G.S. Fully illustrat- 
French. With illustrations. 8vo, cloth, $3. | ed. 8vo, cloth, $5. met. 
FROUDE AND THOMAS CARLYLE | HAWAII IN TIME OF REVOLUTION 
By Davip Witson. 8vo, cloth, $3. By Mary H. Krovut. 8vo, cloth, illustrated, $2, 


The Polychrome Bible 


A new English versionof the Old Testament, with the structure of the book shown in polychrome. 

Ready Shortly:—{1) The Book of Ezekiel. Translated by Professor C. H. Toy.—(2) The Book 
of Joshua. Translated by Professor W. H. BENNETT. 

Recently Published:—Judges, Psalms, Isaiah, Leviticus. (Send 4 cents for a full prospectus.) 


TRIMALCHIO’S DINNER AFRICA 
Translated from the Latin of Petronius, with | Its Partition and its Future. By Henry M. 
an Introduction and Appendix by Harry STANLEY, J. Scotr Kettiz, Sir Grorce T. 
Tuurston Pecx. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, ie ae and others. 12mo, cloth, with map, 
$1.50. 1.25. 


The Life of Napoleon III. 


By ArcHIBALD Forses. With 40 illustrations. 8vo, cloth, $3.50. (‘‘ The best life of Napoleon III.’’) 
THE GOSPEL OF JOY 
EGYPT IN 1898 . . vie 


By Sroprorp A. Brooxg, author of *‘ Tenny- 
son,” ‘‘The Old Testament,” etc. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


By G. W. Srgevens, author of ‘‘ The Land of 
the Dollar,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


American Bookmen 
By M. A. DeWo.re Howe. Illustrated with 100 portraits, facsimiles, and sketches. 8vo, 
cloth, $2.so. 
The series of articles on American Bookmen which have been supeering in The Bookman have attracted wide 
attention, and are now gathered into a volume, with many important additions and revisions by the author. 


MISCELLANIES | MEDITATIONS ON GOUT 
By Austin Dosson. A New Volume of 18th | By Grorce H. ELLWANGER. 12mo, cloth, $2. 
Century Essays. 16mo, cloth, gilttops $1.25. 
Austin Dobson’s works are now published in MAIDS, WIVES, AND BACHELORS 
a.uniform edition; ask tosee them. By Ame ia E. Barr. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 





AT ALL BOOKSTORES. POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 


| DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, New York 
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DopD, MEAD & COMPANY 





New Books of Fiction 
AFTERWARDS 


And Other Stories. By Ian Maclaren. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps says, in McClure’s Magazine : 
for a generation Of years.” 
THE UNCALLED 
A Novel. By Pau Laurence Dunsar, author 
of * Folks from Dixie.” 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
TATTLE TALES OF CUPID 
By Paut Leicester Forp, author of ‘*The 
Hon, Peter Sterling,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
A CREEL OF IRISH STORIES 
By Jane Bartow, author of “Irish Idyls.” 
$1.25. 


Of an Idle Fellow. By 


‘*T am not afraid to prophesy that it will be read and loved 


SECOND THOUGHTS 
Jerome K. JEROME, 
author of ‘‘Idle Thoughts.” 12mo,cloth, $1.25. 
THE GRENADIER 
ae eg By James E. Farmer. 12mo, cloth, 
1.25. 
JOHN SPLENDID 
A Novel. By Nem Munro, author of ‘‘ The 
Lost Pibroch,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The Title-fiongers. By W1:-| Scribes and Pharisees. By | Aylwin. A Poetic Romance, 


LIAM F. Payson, author of 
‘“The Copy-maker,” etc. ** Zoraida.” 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. $1,25. 


WituiaM Le Quex, author of 


By TuHeopore Watts-Dun- 
1zmo, cloth,| Ton. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The Comte de la [uette. A/| The Be of State. A 


The Fatal Gift. By Fxanxrort}| Novel. By Bernarp Capgs.| Novel. 


Moore, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


. A. STEvART. 


12mo, cloth, $r. 25. I2mo, cloth, 2 $1.50. 


For Younger Readers 
ELSIE ON THE HUDSON 


By Martua FINLEY. 12mo, cloth, with frontispiece, $1.25. 
The story of Elsie has perennial interest to the multitude of young readers who have followed her from the beginning. 


Witch Winnie in Spain. By Evizasetu W. 
CuHampney. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Twiddledetwit. A Child’s Story. By Marrua 
Fin.ey. Illustrated. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


The Valiant Runaways. By GERTRUDE 
ATHERTON. Illustrated. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Treasure Divers. By Cuaries F. Hoxper. 
Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


The Invisible Playmate, and W. V., Her 
Book. By Witiiam Canton. A new edi- 
tion containing both books. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 





Sherburne Girls. By AMANDA M. Dovuctas, 
author of ‘* Sherburne House.” 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 

A Lovable Crank, By Barsara YECHTON, 
author of ‘‘ Derick.” Illustrated. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 

A Little Girl in Old Boston. By AMANDA 
M. Dovuctas. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Alice in Wonderland. A Play. Compiled by 
a DELAFIELD. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 

1.25. 

W.V.’S Golden Legend. By Witiiam Can- 
TON, author of ‘“‘ W. V.” Illustrated. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 





Works in General Literature 


GLIMPSES OF MODERN GERIIAN CULT- 
URE. By Professor Kuno Franck, of Har- 
vard University. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


MODERN FRENCH FICTION. By Professor 
Benjamin W. WELLs, of Sewanee Univ., 
author of ‘‘Modern French Literature.” 
12mo, cloth $2.00. 


THE WONDERFUL CENTURY. By ALFrep 
Russg_L WALLACE. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


WISDOIF AND DESTINY. Essays. By 
Maurick MAETERLINCK. 8vo, cloth, $1.75. 


THE WOMEN OF HOPIER. By Water C. 
Perry. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 





AT ALL BOOKSTORES. POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 
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THE CALIFORNIANS. By Gertrude 
Atherton. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
This new book y Mrs. Atherton is uniform 
with “‘ Patience Ps sevent and Her Times,” 
which is now in its seventh thousand. Five 
thousand copies of ‘* The Californians * have 
been sold within a week of publication. 


PAN AND THE YOUNG ee 
By! severe Hewlett. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 
Sn! gos Fe b 14 got of “* The Forest 
ieee oO m says: Like 
the “‘ Forest owes ti ‘Gi is s bathed in a wood- 
land atmosphere and vitalized with the pas- 
sion of love and youth. Its relation to time 
and s is even more unbounded and re- 
mote from modern life and ne than 
that of his novel, but it has the sagem | 
note of life, the Fes irit of coh AB out 
and the — impulse in it which find the 
universal heart. 


JOHN BURNET OF BARNS. A Ro- 
‘mance. By John Buchan. Crown 8vo. 
Second Edition. With designed cover, $1.50. 
The Brooklyn Eagle says: It is a well-written 
story, full of adventure. “John Burnet of 
Barns” is one of the cleverest stories having 
the unquiet times of the Stuarts for a back- 
ground that has recently been gat 


STORIES TOTO TOLD iE. Baron 
Corvo. Bodley Booklets No. 6. _ he 
85 cents. 
item i = “The Happ ypocrite,” bv 
snes im; “The 19 Ad ot of a School- 
zk ' y Evenya ona i “The =r of the 
iit Edged Girl,” by Richard Lyrienne; 


4 —s Notes of a "St 
G. T. Street; “The H 
neth Grahame. 


ling Geniu s,"’ by 
oman,” wy Ken- 


By Sir 


UNADDRESSED LETTERS. 
Athelstane Swettenham. Crown 


Frank 


~ 8vo, $1.50. 
The age Bo eview says: His es- 
says are discree ued, almost stealthy 
in their penne nel Perhaps their central 
feature is that me 8 produce the impression 


ofa fire half smouldered under ag berg that 
their restrained ion and crafty heat give 
them their unity of tone. 


The Early Work of Aubrey Beardsley. 
‘ 4to, $7.50. A Second Book of Drawings by 
AUBREY BEARDSLEY. 4to, $3.50. 


The Rape of the Lock. Illustrated by 
by AUBREY BEARDSLEY. New Edition. 


VALPONE. By Ben Jonson. Illustrated 
by AUBREY BEARDSLEY. $3.50. 


DREAII DAYS. By Kenneth Grahame. 
F’cap 8vo, $1.25. 


A new volume of the pe = Age” stories, 
uniform with that book and “ Pagan Papers. 








PAGAN PAPERS. 
Fourth Edition. 
den Age.” $1.25. 
The New York Times says: Since “The 
Golden Age” we have not read any book more 
a than this same author’s “ Pagan 
pers 


By Kenneth Grahame. 
Uniform with ‘‘ The Gol- 


THE HEADSWOMAN. By Kenneth 
Grahame. Bodley Booklets. Wrappers. 
35 cents. 


ar Philadelphia Ledger s: It makes a 
health half-hour for the Bn oh and leaves a 
h y smile for many times that length of 


THE GOLDEN AGE. By Kenneth Gra- 
hame. Twelfth Edition. F’cap, 8vo, $1.25. 


“The Golden * is still one of the most 
popular books of the day. 


REGINA; or, THE SINS OF THE 
FATHERS. By Herman Sudermann. 
Translated by BEATRICE MARSHALL. 
Fourth Edition. $1.50. 

This translation of Sudermann’s most remark- 


able novel has been universally commended 
by the press. 


GODFRIDA. A sito by John Davidson. 
F’cap 8vo, $1.50 


THE LAST BALLAD AND OTHER 


POEMS. By John Davidson. F’cap 8vo, 
$1.50. 
CARPET COURTSHIP. By Thomas 


Cobb. F’cap 8vo, $1.00. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. By Percy Bysshe 
Shelley and Elizabeth Shelley. With an 
introduction by Dr. RICHARD GARNETT. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

An exact facsimile of Shelle 


°s first work, 
with an introduction by Dr. 


arnett. 1t is 
reprinted from the only copy known to be in 
existence. 


THE REVELATION OF ST. LOVE THE 
DIVINE. By F. B. Money-Coutts. Second 
Edition. F’cap 8vo, $1.00. 


The most successful book of poems since 
** Poems *’ by Stephen Phillips. 

The Commercial Advertiser says: It contains 
much true poetry, much plain speaking, and 
much vigor and force of phrase. It isa plea 
for true love send ion as against the baser 
feelings that so often usurp these names. 
Any quotation of es torn from their 
context would give a wrong notion, as well as 
an imperfect one, of the real strength and 
power of this poem. 
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Jobn Lane’s Illustrated Books 


A HUNDRED FABLES OF A:sOP 





ow thir ree meses EE : With one hundred pictures by P. J. BILLINGHURST 
| ee Ur SIS y oma = introduction by KENNETH GRAHAME. §& 
: De eer A | ietiG| Ato, $1.50. 


Mr. en gee a is a new illustrator, specimens of 
whose wor! ap) in The International 
Studio of which The Se anmeneoand Mn ma haad wrote: P. 
J. Billinghurst is a new name designers and illus- 
trators but it is one that will d a0 tless become more 
familiar, for the ve ne ee te shown after his de- 
signs for bookwork are marked by individuality. 


/ 4 .. | 
1 A SY i PON THE NEW NOAH’S ARK. By J. J. Bell. With 
; . Ty | colored illustrations. Small 4to, $1.25. 
One Fs {the most striking books for children ever 
issued. 

WALTON AND COTTON’S COFMPLEAT ANGLER. 
Edited by RicHaRD LE GALLIENNE. [Illustrated by 
my * Edmund H. New. Cr. 4to, decorated cover, $6.00. 
s ss THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. By 

\ “Pers Gilbert White. Edited by GRANT ALLEN. Illus- 
trated by Ed- 
mund H. 
New. Crown 
_ decor- 

ated cover, 
uniform with ‘‘The Compleat Angler.” $6.00. 
LILLIPUT LYRICS. By W. B.Rands. With 
over 140 illustrations by Charles Robinson. wn 
8vo, $1.50. Uniform with ‘“‘The Child World.” 
THE CHILD WORLD. Poems by GABRIEL 
° : SETOUN. With 200 illustrations by Charles Rob- 
inson. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
The Outlook says: It is delightful to open such a 


4 book as ‘‘The Child World.” Every illustration is 
a delight. 


MAKE BELIEVE. By H. D. Lowry. Illus- 
trated by Charles Robinson. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 





“~~ 


5 WYMPS, Fairy Tales by Evelyn Sharp. With 
colored illustrations by Mabel Dearmer. Small 
4to, decorated cover, $1.50. The Literary World 

> says: Quite the most 


1 ; usly colored 


green 
and yellow cover that puts to the fade even a French poster, and 
with the most marvelous agen excelling even the cover, the 
ae ve take a literally blazing place on a child's book-shelf. 
has other attrastions—six original fairy stories. Now, 
orignal phe: is a rare fairy stories, so that altogether we find 


: ) ALL THE WAY TO FAIRYLAND. By Evelyn Sharp. 
i i oH With colored illustrations by Mabel Dearmer. Uniform 
a with ‘“‘Wymps.” $1.50, 

SUN, MOON AND STARS. Verses and Pictures by E. 

Richardson. F’cap, 8vo, $1.00 
SHAKESPEARE’ "SONNETS. With numerous illustra- 
tions by Henry Ospovat. F’cap 8vo, $1.25. 

One of the illustrations is here reproduced. 
RED RIDING HOOD’S PICTURE BOOK. By Walter 
Crane. Decorated cover, $1.25. 

Containing: “‘ Red Riding Hood, ” “The Forty Thieves,” and “‘ Jack 
and the Beanstalk. .”” which may be had separate . 2% cents each. Also 


by Walter Crane: “ This Little Pig’s Picture Book,” Mother Hubbard's 
Pleture Book,” and Cinderella‘’s Picture Book,” 


140 Fifth Abenne, New Pork City 
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STANDARD 
REFERENCE 
WORKS 


Aa 


Furness’s 
Variorum Shakespeare. 


Edited by Horack HowarpD 
hk Pu.D,,.. 34D. 

L.H.D. ‘Eleven royal octavo 
volumes now ready. Superfine 
toned paper. Extra cloth, un- 
cut e gilt top, $4.00 per 
volume. lf morocco, gilt 
top, in sets only, $55.00. 


The Winter's Tale. 

A Midsummer Night's Dream 
As You Like It. 

Merchant of Venice. 
Macbeth. 

Hamlet. Two volumes. 

The Tempest. 

Romeo end Juliet. 

Othello. 

King Lear. 


Lippincott’s Biographi- 
cal Dictionary. 


A PrRonouncinc DicrTIon- 
ARY OF BIOGRAPHY AND 
pea gle containing Me- 
moirs of the Eminent Persons 
of all Ages and Countries. By 
Joseru THomas, M.D.,LL.D. 
New Edition, Revised and En- 
larged. Complete in one im- 
perial octavo volume of 2550 
pees. Price i in sheep binding, 

> half morocco, $10.00 
net; half Russia, $10.00 net. 





Lippincott’s 
Gazetteer of the World. 
New Revised Edition. A Com- 

ete Pronouncing Gazetteer or 
Geographical Dictionary of the 
World Originally ed cet by 
— THOMAS 

nh one imperial ae ag Yalons 
of nearly 3000 pages. Price in 
sheep binding, $8.00 net; half 
morocco, Fenae net; half Rus- 
sia, $10.00 net. 


Allibone’s 
Dictionary of Authors. 
A CritIcaAL DICTIONARY OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE AND 
BrRiTISsH AND AMERICAN 
AuTHORS, LIVING AND Dks- 


oy Ms Mahe —— ALLI- 
BONE, Supple- 
ment. oaor "heaton 


a 

Kirk, LL.D. The entire work 
contains the names and his: ory 
of over 83,000 authors. Com- 
in sets of five volumes. 
mperial octavo. RS y $37.50; 
sheep, $42.50; ussia. 
$50.00; hal ey “a58 .00; half 

Morocco, $55.00. 


The New Chambers's 
Encyclopaedia. 

The New Illustrated Edition. 
Rewritten and Enlarged by 
American and English e editors, 
comers, upward 
articles; illustrated 
than 3,500 en vings; 


& 
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8vo. 


THE TRUE BENJAMIN 


FRANKLIN. 


By Sydney George Fisher. 
With numerous illustrations, portraits and fac- 
Crown 8vo, 
Uniform with The True George Washington. 


THE LIFE OF BENJAMIN 

FRANKLIN BY HIMSELF. 
Edited by Hon. John Bigelow. 

New Fourth LEaition. 

with additional notes. 

Cloth, $4.50; half calf, $9.00; three-quarters calf, $9 75. 


Cloth, $2 00. 


Revised and corrected 


Three volumes, Crown 


LITERARY HAUNTS AND HOMES OF 
AMERICAN’ AUTHORS. 


By Theodore F. Wolfe, M.D., Ph.D. 


Illustrated from four photogravures, 


cali or half morocco, $3.00. 


1z2mo, Buckram, $1.25; half 


Uniform with Literary Shrines and A Literary Pilgrimage. 


BY WAY OF CAPE 


HORN. 
By Paul Eve Stevenson. 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1.75. 


ACROSS THE 
EVERGLADES. 
A Canoe Journey of Exploration. 
By Hugh L. Willoughby. 
Numerous illustrations. 
Cloth, $2.00. 


HISTORICAL TALES. 


I2mo 





THE MODERN 
MARRIAGE MARKET. 
By Marie Corelli, Lady Jeune, Mrs. 
Steel and the Countess of 
Malmesbury. 


1z2mo. Cloth, $1.00, 


THE MARIE CORELLI 
BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


1zmo. Cloth, $1.25. 


The Romance of Reality. 


By Charles Morris. 


Vol, VII.—RUSSIA. 
Illustrated. 12mo. 


FICTION. 


By LOUIS BECKE. 
The Mutineers. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
Rodman, the Boatsteerer. 
r12mo. Cloth, $1.50, 
By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
A Desert Drama. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
By ROSA N. CAREY. 
Mollie's Prince. 
r2mo. Cloth, $1.25. 
By MRS. ALEXANDER, 
The Cost of Her Pride. 
ramo. Cloth, $1.25. 
By BLANCHE TOTTENHAM. 
Shadow of the Three. 
1zmo. Cloth, $1.00. 
By GEORGE CUPPLES. 
The Green Head. 
ramo. Cloth, $1.50. 
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Vol. VIII—JAPAN AND CHINA. 
Cloth, $1.25 per vol. 








Vol, IX.—SPAIN. 
Six other vols, in this series. 


JUVENILE. 


By CAPTAIN EING. 
From School to the Battle-field. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, $r.5o. 


By DAVID KER. 


Tartar Deserts. 
pe Cloth, $1.25. 
By JAY C. ao a 
eral Collectors. 


Boy Ma Cloth, $x. em 
By AMY E. BLANCHARD 
An In ent 
12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 
An Antarctic M: 
12mo. sab i red tate 
The Adventure 


Li 
Eight wn Rg Cloth, 
$1.25 per volume. 
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Ff. oliday Publications 


OUR WAR WITH SPAIN BY LAND AND SEA. 
By Charles Morris. 


Our War With Spain. 
A CoMPLETE HISTORY OF THE WAR OF 
1898 BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND 
SPAIN. I2mo. Cloth, with maps and 
illustrations. $1 50. 








The Nation’s Navy. 


Our SHIPS AND THEIR ACHIEVEMENTS, 
1zmo. Cloth, with numerous illustra- 








tions. $1.50. 
The two volumes uniform in box, $3.00. 


MYTHS and LEGENDS BEYOND OUR BORDERS 
By Charles M. Skinner. 
Four photogravure illustrations, 12mo, Cloth, gilt top, $1.50; half 
calf or half morocco, $3.00. 
Uniform with Myths and Legends of Our Own Land. 


DO-NOTHING DAYS LIBRARY. 
By Charles M. Skinner. 

Do-Nothing Days. With Feet to the Earth. 
Illustrated by photogravures, Two volumes in box. 12mo. Cloth, 
gilt top, deckle edges, $3.00 ; half calf, $6.00, 

Also sold separately, 


BREWER’S READER’S 


| CHARLES LAMB AND 
HANDBOOK. | 


THE LLOYDS. 
Newly discovered letters. With 
| portraits, 1zmo, Cloth, gilt top, 
| deckle edges, $2.00, 


ABBOTT'S NATURE LIBRARY. 
By Charles Conrad Abbott. 

Clear Skies and Cloudy. Recent Rambles. 
Illustrated by photogravures. Two volumes in box. 1I2mo, Cloth, 
gilt top, deckle edges, $3.00 ; half calf, $6.00, 

Also sold separately. 


IMPORTATIONS. | BOOKS of TRAVEL 


— Reng froatis- — pee Bean THE POLE. 


pieces. 8vo. Cloth, $6.00 


Fourth Edition. Entirely reset, 
revised and enlarged. Crown, 
8vo. Half morocco, $3.50. 


vin Dp. 
Phage om aaets Crown 
By John Keats. 


Limited Edition. Quarto, $4.07. | THROUGH PERSIA ON A SIDE 
HEETAMERON. | = 
argaret, Q avarre, Fila. .c, Sykes, itlustra 
fol aeteon alot $5.00 ; tions. 8vo. Clothe $4. 50. 
THROUGH UnKyOWR TIBET. 


By Captain M. 8. Welby. 


By Franoes Burney. 








Clot $6.00 
or by the Publishers, Tape FAMINE DI8- 
By 7 
P. — Philada. With mamerous ah ustrations. 











umerous illustrations, 8vo. 
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PERENNIAL 
FAVORITES 


> 


Heirlooms in Miniature. 


By ANNE H. WHARTON. With 
a chapter on Miniature Paint- 
ing by Emity Drayton Tay- 
Lor. With Frontission in 
color and over ninety finely ex- 
ecuted reproductions of the best 
examples of Colonial, Revolu- 
tionary, and 19th C Sentury Min- 
iature Painters. Ornamental 
buckram, gilt top, deckle edges. 
spo three-quarters levant, 


> 


Tue COLONIAL LIBRARY 


Through Colonial 
Doorways. 


Colonial 
Days and Dames. 


By ANNE H. WHARTON, Two 
volumes. 12mo. Cloth, gilt 
top, in box, $2.50. 


¥ 


Men, Women, and 
Manners in Colonial 
Times, 

By SYDNEY GEORGE FISHER. 
Illustrated with four photogra- 
vures and numerous and 
tail sketches in each volume. 
Two volumes. Satine, in a 
box, $3.00; half calf or halt 

morocco, $6. 00. 


* 


The True 
George Washington. 


2 PauUL LEICESTER FoRD 
ith twenty-four full page 
illustrations. Crown, 8vo. 
Cloth, $2.00; half levant,$5.00. 


¥ 


ABBOTT’S FIRESIDE anp 
FOREST LIBRARY. 


Travels in a Tree-Top. 


The Freedom of the 
Fields. 

With frontispiece by ALICE 
BARBER STEPHENS, aud three 
photogravures in each volume. 
Two volumes ina box. Buck- 
ram, extra, $3.00; ca | calf or 
half morocco, $6.00. Sold sep- 
arately or in sets. 


Aa 


Symphonies and Their 
Meanings. 


By Puitie H.GoEPP. 12mo. 
Cloth, $2.00. 





Upon receipt of a post-card 
mentioning this Magazine, 
we will take pleasure in 
Sorwarding our new Xmas 
Catalogue. 
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Heroes of the Nations 
New Issues, Wiustrated. Large 12mo, cloth, 
each, $1.50; half leather, gilt top, $1.75. 


No. 24. Saladin and the Fall of the Kingdom of Jeru- 
satem. By STANLEY LANE-POOLE. 


No.25. Bismarck and the New German Empire. 
How it Arose and What it Displaced. By J. W. HEAD- 
LAM, of King’s College, Oxford. [Jn Press 


The Story of the Nations 


New Issues: Ulustrated.. Large 12mo, cloth, 
each, $1.50; half leather, gilt tops, $1.75. 
Nos. 53.and 54. The Story of the People of —S in 

the a 53 


19tm Century, By Justin McCartTuy, 
volumes, 


No. 55. Medern Spain. By MARTIN A.S. HUME. 


[/n Press 
No. 56. Austria. [/m Press 


Heroes of the Reformation 


Edited by Samuget Macau_ey Jackson, D. D., 
LL.D. Fully illustrated. Large 12mo, each, 
$1.50. 

No.1. Martin Luther. The Hero of the Reformation, 


1483-1546. By Henry E, Jacoss, D. D., LL.D., of 
vangelical Lutheran Seminary, Philadelpliia. With 73 
illustrations. 


No. 2. Philip [Melanchthon (1497-1560), the Protestant 
Preceptor of Germany. By JAMES WILLIAM RICHARD, 
D. D., of Lutheran ‘Theological Seminary, Gettysburg. 


American Men of Energy 
Fully illustrated. Large 12mo, each, $1.50. 


No. 1. — Franklin, Printer, Statesman, Philos- 
opher and Practical Citizen, 1706-1790. By EDWARD 
OBINS. 


No. 2. Israel Putnam, Farmer, Pioneer and Major- 
General. By Witt1AM F. Livincston. [Nearly Ready 


Bird Studies 


An Account of the Land Birds of Eastern 
North America, By W. E. D. Scotr. With 
166 illustrations from original photographs. 
4to, leather back, gilt top, $5.00 ez. 


** Mr. Scott has long been-known to ornithologists as a 
g field naturalist,a skillful taxidermist, and a suc- 
cessful collector, whose articles have occasionally appeared 
in periodicals. . In saying of the text that it is 
sound and clear, correct in fact, and fair in expression, 
we say about all that need be said, except that it is nota- 
bly free from needless technicalities and well adapted to 
the average Z 


r.”— The Nation. 


By SIDNEY WHITMAN. 


Rome of To-day and Yesterday 


The Pagan City. By -JoHN Denniz, With 
5 maps and plans, and 58 Full-page illustra- 
tions from Roman photographs. 8vo, gilt 
top, $4.00; Tourists’ Edition, flexible leather, 
8vo, gilt top, $4.50. 
“ A readable, ani: holarly description of 

in a very nee fan ne ‘better popalar introduction 


to Roman antiquities could be named. The amount of 
information compressed in it is enormous.” — 7ke Nation. 








Siegfried and Beowulf 


By ZenarpDE A. Racozin, author of ‘‘ Chaldea,” 
‘Vedic India,” etc. Tales of the Heroic 
Ages, No. 1. 12mo, $1.50. 

Madame Ragozin has written the first of a series of 
volumes devoted to presenting in a clear and interesting 
manner the Northern and Orientalepics. The book con- 
tains the stories of Siegfried, the Hero of the North, and 
Kriemhilde’s Great Revenge, adapted from the German 


epic, the ‘“‘ Lay of the Nibelungs”’; and Beowulf, th 
hero of the Anglo-Saxons. fal I 


I The tales are worth the tell- 
ing, and Madame Ragozin has told them weil. 


Nippur 


Or, Explorations and Adventures on the Eu- 
phrates. The Narrative of the University 
of Pennsylvania Expedition to Babylonia, 
in the years 1888-1890. By JoHN PuNNEIT 
PetTers, D.D., the Director of the Expedi- 
tion. With over too illustrations and maps. 
Two vols., 8vo, each, $2.50. 

““A splendid work, which is to be classed among the 


a; 7. nee of modern archzological researches.” — 
la - 4i7mMes. 


Camping in the 


Canadian Rockies 


An Account of Camp Life in the Wilder Parts 
of the Canadian Rocky Mountains, together 
with a description of the Region about Banff, 
Lake Louise and Glacier. By Watrer D. 
Witcox. With 25 full page photogravures 
and many illustrations in the text, from 
photographs by the author. Second Edition, 
with map. Large 8vo, gilt top, $3.00. 


“ This handsome book of Mr. Wilcox’s is really a most 
delightful introduction to the true Rocky Mountains. 
The author is certainly an artist by nature, as both his 
pen and camera show, and a pleasant companion withal.” 
— The Spectator, London, 


Islands of the Southern Seas 


By MicHAEL Myers SHOEMAKER, author of 
‘* Eastward,” ‘‘ The Kingdom of the White 
Woman,” ‘‘Trans-Caspia,” etc. Second 
Edition. With 8o illustrations. 8vo, gilt 
top, $2.25. 


An interesting record of a journey through far-off seas 
and among strange lands and peoples. The volume in- 
cludes a description of ‘‘ The Isle of the Devil,” the 
French convict prison where Captain Dreyfus is confined. 


“The author has not only a cultured atte and highly 
descriptive power, but a quiet, delightful humor. More- 
over, Re is always interesting. Simple and unaffected 
throughout, he writes occasionally with such Gesp feelin; 
that he irresistibly recalls to us the gentle Nat 
Hawthorne. The illustrations throughout are excellent, 
and as fittingly clear and incisive as the author’s style 
demands. A more readable book on the nowadays some- 
what hackneyed subject of travel in the Southern Seas 
has never been printed, and we unhesitatingly commend 
it.’—London Chronicle, 





Send for a copy of the Holiday Number of **Notes on New Books.” 


G. P. PUTNAIT’S SONS, 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


Historic Towns of New England 


Edited by Lyman P. PowELt. 


illustrations. 


. W. Higginson an 
= 4 Ellen Watson ; CAPE 
Cogswell. 


Where Ghosts Walk 


The Haunts of Familiar Characters 
in History and Literature. By 
MARION HARLAND. With 33 illus- 
trations, 8vo, gilt top, (i# a doz), 
$2.50. 

The clever author of. “Colonial 
Homesteads,” has utilized her exper 
iences in Europe and her _ literary 
training for the preparation of a series 
of papers devoted to certain historic 
places with which are to be connected 
the names of characters familiar in 
history and literature. Mrs. Ter- 
hune’s descriptions are in each case 
the result of personal observation. 





Some Colonial Homesteads 


Andtheir Stories. By MARION Har- 
LAND. With 86 illustrations. 8vo, 
gilt top, $3.00. 


“ A notable book dealing with early 
American days. . . . e name of 
the author is a guarantee not only of 
the greatest possible accuracy as to 
facts, but of attractive treatment of 
themes absorbingly inteseetiog, in 
pc rane meas . . . the book is of rare 
elegance in paper, t 

| binding.” ayo ow 7 
se . ° 


and 
ron- 


raphy. 


ocrat- 


With introduction by George P. Morris. 
8vo., gilt top (7% a box), $3.50. 
ConTENTS: PORTLAND, by S. T. Pickard; RUTLAND, by E. D. Mead; SALEM, b 
by T. W. Higgi dE. E. Hale; CAMBRIDGE, by S. A. Eliot ; CON 


COD TOWNS, uy Katharine 
Susan Coolidge; PROVIDENCE, by Wm. B. 


CORD, b 
. Bates; DEERFIELD, by G. Sheldon ; 
Weeden; HARTFORD, by Mary K. Talcott; NEW HAVEN, by F. 


With 160 


G. D. Latimer; BOSTON, 
.B. Sanborn; PLYMOUTH, 
NEWPORT, by 


TENNYSON 
His Homes, his Friends, and his 

Work. By ELISABETH LUTHER 

Cary. With 18 illustrations in 

photogravure. Large 8vo, gilt top 

(in @ box), $3.75. 

The work of Miss Cary has been 
avowedly upon the , mass 
of literature which has come into exis- 
tence in regard to the life, the work 
and the environment of the poet lau- 
reate. This material has been utilized 
with good critical judgment and with 
an effective literary style. 





Little Journeys to the Homes of 


Famous Women 
Good [len and Great 


2 vols., 


Or 4 vols. (¢# @ 50x), $7.09. 


With portraits. 


16mo. 
flat box, $3.50. 


American Authors 
American Statesmen 
Also sold separately, each, $1.75. 


With portraits. 16mo. 
2 vols., flat box, $3.50. 


The Adventures of Capt. Bonneville, U.S.A. 


In the Rocky Mountains and the Far West, digested from his Journal and illustrated from various other sources. 


By WASHINGTON IRVING. 
colored borders. 


Pawnee Edition. 


With 28 photogravure illustrations. Embellished with 
2 vols., large 8vo, cloth extra, gilt tops, $6.00; three-quarters levant, $12.00. 


SUMPTUOUS PRESENTATION EDITIONS OF IRVING’S GREATEST WORKS. 


With illustrations by Sandham, Church, Rackham, Dielman, Edwards, Rix, Beard, Bennett, and others. In 
addition to the illustrations each page of the volumes is decorated with an original border printed in colors. 
Each work in 2 vols, large 8vo, cloth, per set, $6.00; three-quarters levant, per set, $12.00. 


Bracebridge Hall 
or the Humorists. Swrrey Edition. 
With 28 photogravure illustrations. 


Tales of a Traveller 
Puckthorne Edition. With 29 photo- 
fh illustrations from original 
s. 
Bonneville 
The Adventures of Captain Bonne- 
ville, U. S. A. awnee Edition. 
With 28 photogravure illustrations. 


The Sketch Book 
Van Tassel Edition. With 32 illustra- 


tions, mainly photogravure, from 
original designs. 


Knickerbocker's History 


of New York 


From the nnings of the World to 
the End the Dutch Dynasty. 





Van Twiller Edition. _With 225 orig- 
inal illustrations by E. W. Kemble. 


The Alhambra 

A Residence in the Celebrated_Moor- 
ish Palace. Darro Edition. With 3: 
Sn tues illustrations. 

The Conquest of Granada 

Agapida Edition. 
ure illustrations, 

Astoria 

Or Anecdotes of an Enterprise Beyond 

the Rocky Mountains. Tacoma Edi- 


tion, With 28 photogravure illus- 
trations. 


With 29 photograv- 





The Encyclopedia of Sport 


Edited by the EARL OF SUFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE, HEDLEY PEEK, and F.G. AFLALO. With many hundred 


illustrations in the text and with 4o full- 
Buckram, each $10.00 wef ; three-quarters 


“This work, which covers every branch of sport, is admirably conceived and ably e 


tributors form such a representative 
the text. The 


are admurable.”— The Fishing Gazette, 


photogravure plates, 
orocco, each, $15.00 net. 


y of sportsmen as is- 


2 vols., royal 8vo, about 1200 pages. 


xecuted. The con- 


a guarantee for the quality and ‘completeness of 
otogravure plates are a most attractive feature of the work, while many of the text 


justrations 
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A. C. McCLURG & CO’S NEW BOOKS, 


MY SCRAP BOOK OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
By EvizaABETH WoRMELEY LatTimER. With numerous carefully selected 
portraits of the principal personages of the time. 8vo, 442 pages, $2.50. 


A graphic and thrilling account of some of the most exciting and interesting phases of the French Revolu- 
tion. Much of the material is translated direct from original and recent French sources, not easily accessible to 
the ordinary student. The narratives of eye-witnesses and of actors and sufferers in the great drama are fre- 
quently quoted in detail. : 





Uniform with the above, and by the same author, are: 


France in the 19th Century Russia and Turkey in the 19th Century 
England in the 19th Century Europe in Africa in the 19th Century 
Italy in the 19th Century Spain in the 19th Centary 


PERSONAL SKETCHES OF RECENT AUTHORS 
By Hattie Tync Griswo_p. With a handsome and carefully selected por- 
trait of each author. 12mo, 352 pages, $1.50. 


‘“‘ The sketches are in no sense critical, but aim to give clearer views of the personalities behind the writ- 
ings of the several subjects. This aim is kept in view, and the work is done with temperance, with sympathetic 
discrimination, and a breadth and catholicity of spirit that is very prepossessing. Knowledge of personalities is 
always interesting, and these sketches impart it in a way to make them interesting aside from their themes.”— ~ 
The Chicago Chronicle. 


By the same author:—*Home Life of Great Authors. 
A YANKEE VOLUNTEER 
By M. ImLay Taylor. 12mo, $1.25. 


The scene of this delightful romance is laid in Massachusetts, at the beginning of the Revolution. The 
tale is that of a soldier and a lover ; of the things he did and the things he saw and heard ; of battles and marches 
and imprisonments , and of how his Tory sweetheart, Mistress Joyce Talbot, at last relented and became a true 
patriot and rebel. : 


By the same author :—* On the Red Staircase,’ and ‘* An Imperial Lover.’ 


THREE FRESHMEN FLORIDA ALEXANDER 
By Jessiz ANDERSON CHASE, 12mo, $1.00, | A Kentucky Girl. By ELEaNnor TaLsot KIn- 
A Girl's Story of College Days. KEAD, I2mo, 276 pages, $1.00. 
“It is as different as can well be imagined from A charming tale of the sunny South, and of 


stories of young men at college. The story is recom- a brave, beautiful, and attractive girl, 


mended for light and joyous reading, and also for its - : 
: 7 . valu ‘“‘ Florida Alexander may be read for the mere pleas- 
oa ore ee ure of the story, but the reader will find that there re- 


CHOICE READINGS. mains with him something better—a freshening, revivi- 


fying sense of the beauty and nobility of life, akin to 
By RosBertT MCLEAN CUMNOCK. Large | that which comes with the recurrent memory of woods 


12mo, 602 pages, Revised and enlarged and mountains.”— The Daily Leader, Lexington, Ky. 


edition, $1.50. MARIA FELICIA 
After twenty years of great success and popularity a | A Story of Bohemian Love. By CAROLINE 
revised and enlarged edition of this standard book has SvETLA. ‘Translated from the Bohemian 


been prepared by the author. Many new selections ‘ ‘ «s . 
have Coos tanec, and a series of discussions on the by Antonie Krejsa. (“Tales From Foreign 
most important topics in elocution have been added. | . Lands” Series.) 16mo, $1.00. 
It is the best work of its kind in existence. This latest addition to the much ,admized “Tales 
from Forei nds” sustains the high and unique 
SIR JEFFERSON NOBODY reputation of the series.” The author, aroline Svetla, 
By Errig W. MERRIMAN. Illus. 12mo, $1.25. | though regarded as the George Eliot. of Bohemia, has 


hus f. lieve, i English 
This story relates in most interesting tashion the pace Poti ee ee ee eee ee ee 


experiences of a brother and sister, who were 4 ‘ 4 
Yhound out” efier thel ae died. Dad. treat Previous volumes of this series are: Memories ; Graz- 
ment made the boy run away to the city where he fell | ‘ella; Marie; Madeleine; Mariancla; Cousin Phillis; 
in with the title character, a sort of juvenile Mark | 204 Karine. 

Tapley, a most interesting character, entirely new to LOVE IN EPIGRAM. 

fiction. Compiled by FREDERICK W. MorTON, . 16mo, 
The WIDOW O’CALLAGHAN'’S BOYS $1.00, 


By GULIELMA ZOLLINGER. IIlus,, 12mo $1.25. A collection of epigrams embracing writers ancient 
Left with seven small boys ranging from three to and modern, classical and popular, in poetry and prose. 
ey ° ”” 
fifteen years of age, the brave little Irish widow in this By the — compiler: ** Men in Epigram,’’ ‘*Wom- 
story is obliged to leave her husband’s farm and occupy | ®" im Epigram. 
a —_ eyeas J as — country Ne — takes in GENERAL NELSON’S SCOUT 
washing and sends her sons to school. Her manage- ~ 
Ghtuh ond ensournmeanet & tam, andl poverty and | By Byron A, Dunn, Illus. 12mo, $1.25. 
trouble, ‘the characters of the boys themselves, their “A book of the Civil War for boys. The story is 
cheerfulness, courage, and patience, and the firm grip | told by an old soldier familiar with the scenes which 
which they take upon the lowest rounds of the ladderof || he describes, and with the peculiar condition of affairs 
success, are told simply, forcibly, interestingly; and | in Kentucky at the time. The whole narrative is 
altogether delightfully. . vividly real'and is handsomely illustrated. 


For sale by booksellers generally, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers. 
A. C. McCLURG & CO., CHICAGO. 
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The Book| The Day’s Work. | 3sin 
of the Year Thousand 


* Rudyard Kipling. * 


‘¢ The twelve tales in ‘The Day’s Work’ are such as no other man alive, 
and few dead can match.’’—Talcott Williams in Book News. 
SPECIFICATIONS—Size, 5% x 8%; Binding, green cloth ; Pages, 431; 8 full-page illustrations ; Price, $1.50. 
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BOOKS ON APPROVAL. Our Book-Store is in every Post Office of the U. S. 


| 





RE you interested in any of these books? Write to us and we will see that they are in 
your hands by next mail. If you want them, you have merely to remit the price; if 
not, return them. No matter where you are a postal brings them to you AT YOUR 

EXPENSE. We shall be glad to send a complete catalogue if you desire it. 


FICTION. 


The People of Our Neighborhood. By Mary E. Wilkins. Illustrated. zs 5¢h Thkous. Cloth, socts.; full leather 
The Perfect Dickens (Temple Edition), 40 vols., 3 ready each month, colored frontispieces, leather, each. ; 
Subscription Edition sold on instalments, limited to 1,000 sets, Send for particulars, 


Cyrano de Bergerac. By Edmund Rostand. Translated by Gertrude Hall. 18th Thousand. net 


Also an Illustrated Edition de Luxe on large paper, with decheledges and gilt top ; very handsomely bound with the 
Lilies of France and a decorative design ; illustrations, from scenes of the play as performed in Parisn, on Japan paper 
The Nameless Castle. By Dr. Maurice Jokai. (‘‘ The Hungarian Dumas.”) Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Bob, Son of Battle. A Novel of Sheep Dogs and Shepherds. By Alfred Ollivant 
Tales of Incident and Adventure 

he Lady of Castell March. By Owen Rhoscomyl 
Adventures of ro a Kettle. By Cutcliffe Hyne 
Mistress Nancy Molesworth. By Toseph Hocking , 
Moran of the Lady Letty. A Novel of the Sea. By Frank Norris 
The mene of Sweetwater. By Hamlin Garland. Cloth . ; ° 
A Minister of the World. ByC.A. Mason. Cloth, 50 cents, full leather 
The Open Boat, and other Tales of Adventure. By Stephen Crane é 


NATURE STUDY. 
By Neltje Blanchan 
Bird Neighbors. 20¢k Thousand. Introduction by John Burroughs. 52 colored plates ° ‘ ‘ 
Birds that Hunt and are Hunted. roth Thousand. Introduction by G. O: Shields (Coquina.) 48C’l’r'd plates 
The Butterfly Book. By W.J. Holland, Ph.D., LL.D. 48 colored plates, and many other illustrations, et 
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Flashlights on Nature. Describing the Wonders of Nature. By Grant Allen. Illustrated 


POPULAR MANUALS AND EDUCATIONAL. 

How to Builda Home. By F.C. Moore * P ‘ . es . . 
How to Study Shakes; . By W.H. Fleming. Introduction by W. J. Rolfe $ : 
Good Coo! . By Mrs. Rorer. 217th Thousand. With portrait. Cloth, each poms: leather, each 
Inside of 1oo Homes. By W.M. Johnson. Illustrated. Cloth, each 50 cents; leather, eac ‘ 

Model Homes at Low Cost.. By W. M. Price. Illustrated. Cloth each, 50 cents; leather, each ‘ . 
Home Games and Parties, (with ‘‘ Evening Refreshments ” by Mrs. Rorer). Illustrated. Cloth, each 50 cents; 


The Well Bred Girl in Society. roth Thousand. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. Hlustrated. Cloth, each 50 cents; 


$8 88 


net 


88 8 88888 


, eac F ‘ . “ ‘ - : ‘ 5 ‘ : A F i 
The Business Girl. By Ruth Ashmore. sofh Thousand. \\lustrated. Cloth, each 50 cents; leather, each 
FOR YOUNGER READERS. 


A Gunner Aboard the Yanéee. Fromthe Diary of “ Number Five.” Introduction by Rear-Admiral Samp- 
son. With cowed lates and 36 other illustrations. Second Edition. i 3 j x ‘ 


What Shall our Boys do fora Living? By Charies F. Wingate “ 2 
Life’s Book of Animals. 140 illustrations : 3 3 ni fe E R 
e Nuggets, and How Two Boys Secured them. By Edward S. Ellis. Illustrated 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


=e of Action. By A.Conan Doyle. Second Edition: . ‘ . . ‘ ’ ‘ F 

Little M: jieces. 76th Thousand. Edited by Bliss Perry. Vol. |, Poe; 11., Hawthorne; III., Irving; IV .,Frank- 

lin; V., Wi ; VL., Lincoln; VIL., lay VIII., Ruskin; IX., Carlyle. Cloth, 30 cents each; leather, each 

Character .5.Grant. By Hamlin Garland. Illustrated . 3 é é * 

Life and Teachings of Christ ye ae, Introduction by Canon Farrar. Illustrated i ‘ 

mgt Europe. By Gane elson A: Miles, U.S.A. Illustrated . : i i i . wet 
South America, the Andean Republics and Cuba. By Hezekiah Butterworth. Illustrated ‘ 


| | Doubleday & McClure Co., 141-155 East 25th St., New York. 
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